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THE LIBERAL NEWSPAPERS—EFFECTIrs OF THE REDUCTION 
OF STAMP-DUTY. 


We have watched, with much interest, the 
effects of the reduction of the newspaper stamp- 
duty, as a measure from which we anticipated a 
great accession of strength to the Liberal cause. 
Our anticipations have not been disappointed. 
New journals are arising, and taking an active 
part in the great struggle between Aristocracy 
and Democracy which is now going on ; and the 
circulation of the old journals has been rapidly 
increasing. But the two opposing parties have 
not equally profited by the addition to the num- 
ber and circulation of the newspaper press. The 
new journals are, with few exceptions, of 
thoroughly Liberal principles ; and the increase 
of circulation has been almost wholly on the side 
of the Liberal newspapers. We shall lay before 
the public some of the particulars which have 
come to our knowledge, respecting the additions 
to the Liberal press ; leaving the Tories to do 
the same for their own newspapers, if they think 
they have had any increase of number or strength 
which it would be for their advantage that the 
public should know. 

The increase of circulation experienced by T'he 
Scotsman, the longest established and most efli- 
cient of the Edinburgh Liberal newspapers, has 
been remarkable. From about 1400 copies, the 
circulation has advanced already to above 2000 ; 
and, as the increase has been steadily progressive 
up to the present week, we have no doubt that, 
soon after the meeting of Parliament, the circu- 
lation of The Scotsman will be double what it 
was before the reduction of stamp-duty. The 
Edinburgh Weekly Chronicle has also been rising 
in circulation with great rapidity. It now issues 
above 1500 copies. In consequence of the 
lamented death of Mr George Brunton, editor of 
The Edinburgh Patriot, that excellent Radical 
newspaper has been for some time discontinued. 

The Aberdeen Herald, the chief organ of the 
Liberal party in the North of Scotland, has risen 
from 970—its average number before the reduc- 
tion of stamp duty—to 1070, 1160, 1180, 1815, 
1340, progressively, in the course of the subse- 
quent five weeks—a rate of increase which there 
is little doubt will go on for a considerable time 
to come. And The Dundee Advertiser has, 
during the same five weeks, increased from 1083 
to 1350, 1360, 1430, 1631, (including an extra 
sale, arising from the report of the Perth circuit, ) 


and 1540. In Perth, a new paper (The Perth 
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Chronicle) has arisen, of Radical and Volun- 
tary principles; and a new paper, of the same 
principles, has also appeared in Stirling, called 
The Stirling Observer, which has obtained a 
part of the circulation which the Liberal 
Perth Advertiser enjoyed in Stirlingshire. Yet 
the circulation of The Perth Advertiser, a 
Liberal Whig paper, has not fallen, but has in- 
creased about 20 per cent. The increase of The 
Fife Herald, an able Radical print, has been 
from 480 to 555, 565, 600, 665, 645, and 800 ; 
this last number owing to the report of the 
dinner to Plain John Campbell, as the Attorney- 
General loves to call himself, with manifest in- 
justice to his own lawyer-like qualities. From 
every other part of Scotland the report has 
reached us of a large increase of the Liberal 
papers, and of a very small increase of the Tory 
prints. The above are, h »wever, all the particu- 
lars to which we can speak, at this time, from 
actual knowledge or unquestionable informa- 
tion. Next month, we shall be able to speak 
precisely as to the advance of circulation of 
several other Scottish Liberal papers. 

Only the two new journals we have named, 
have been as yet produced in Scotland, by the 
reduction of duty. The other effects of the 
reduction which have fallen under our notice, 
are—the alteration of The Glasgow Chronicle 
from a twice-a-week paper, at 7d., to a thrice-a- 
week paper, at 3d., of a diminished size ; the 
change of The Glasgow Liberator* from a weekly 
to a twice-a-week paper; and, in most of the 
Liberal journals, a tendency to a greater degree 
of Liberalism, natural to the enlarged basis on 
which they now rest. 

Had we been desired to name that town of 
England where there was the least prospect of 
an increase of the Liberal press, we should have 
said York ; the centre of an extensive agricul- 
tural district, an ancient city, without manu- 
factures, and depending on the surrounding 
gentry for support. Yet here, as in other places, 
such as Windsor, Brighton, Bath, Durham, &c., 





* The mention of The Glasgow Liberator reminds us 
of the heavy loss which the Liberal cause in the West of 
Scotland has recently sustained, by the death of Mr John 
Tait, the editor of that energetic organ of the operative 
classes. Mr Tait’s funeral is to be attended by a proces- 
sion of the trades of Glasgow—a rare, bat well-deserved 
honour. 
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where we had thought Toryism abounded, we 
find Radicalism still more abounds. In York, 
there are five newspapers—two of them Liberal, 
independent, or Radical, (these words, in reality, 
meaning the same thing;) one Whig, (as we 
believe, for we have little knowledge of The 
Yorkshireman ;) and two Tory. The York Cou- 
rant, one of the Liberals, has advanced in circu- 
lation, since the reduction of duty, from 1000 to 
nearly 2000 ; and The York Herald, a paper of 
prodigious size, published on the market-day, 
and an exceedingly prosperous journal, in respect 
of both circulation and advertisements, has risen, 
within a few weeks, from about 2000 to nearly 
3000 copies—a proof of Liberalism in York which 
we accept with peculiar satisfaction. In The 
York Herald of 15th October, we observe a de- 
claration that “ The York Herald, published on 
Saturday, and The York Courant, published on 
Thursday, are the two leading journals of that 
city.” This announcement is said to be grounded 
on the fact, which the proprietor of The Herald 
says he has from indisputable authority; “ that 
The York Courant now circulates considerably 
more every week than The Yorkshire Gazette ; 
and that 7'he York Herald circulates weekly 
almost double the number of The Yorkshire 
Gazette, The York Chronicle, (the two Tory 
papers,) and the other Saturday newspaper, all 
put together.” 

From York, let us pass to Leeds, a town of a 
very different description, but, if the above ac- 
count of the relative circulation of the Liberal 
and Conservative papers of York be correct, not 
excelling York so very much in Liberalism 
and intelligence as might have been ex- 
pected. The ascendency of the Liberal cause 
over Toryism in Leeds is indeed great and 
decided ; but, in a town like Leeds, that is 
what might be reasonably expected. Not 
soin York. The ascendency of the Liberal papers 
there has equally surprised and delighted us.— 
Leeds has the credit of issuing one of the ablest, 
most carefully conducted, and most successful 
newspapers in the whole kingdom—the property 
of Mr Edward Baines, M.P., and his son, Mr Ed- 
ward Baines, jun., by whom the paper is chiefly 
conducted. The Leeds Mercury is called a Whig ; 
but, as we believe it advocates the Ballot, Trien- 
nial Parliaments, Free Trade, and Religious Li- 
berty—doctrines which we regard as thevery test 
of Radicalism—we should rather call The Leeds 
Mercury a Radical, or thorough Liberal, friendly 
to the Whig Ministry ; in short, a Whig-Radi- 
cal. To us, the abuse which we see this excel. 
lent journal receive too often from other Libe- 
ral papers, of principles differing not mate. 
rially from its own, is not very intelligible, ex- 
cept on the supposition of local partisanship. We 
are not aware that The Leeds Mercury has ever 
declared against an extension of the suffrage, or a 
purification of the Reform Bill. Why, then, isthat 
paper accused of falling short of the measure of a 
perfect Reformer? Only because it is, and has 
always been, while the Whigs have been in 
power, too much of a direct supporter of Mini- 
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sters ; instead of devoting its energies solely to 
the support of those just principles which should 
be theirs also, and the advocacy of which would 
be the best support of Ministers, were they 
to take their stand upon the same principles, 
And it resists any alteration of the constitution 
of the House of Lords. There, we think, Th, 
Leeds Mercury sees farther than other journals 
which ery for change. To introduce the repre. 
sentative system into the House of Peers, could 
only have the effect of strengthening that 
House for mischief. As a hereditary and 
irresponsible branch of the legislature, it j< 
too weak to stem the tide of Reform. in oppo- 
sition to a House of Commons which really repre- 
sents the people. But our House of Commons 
does not represent the people. When the Irish 
Church Bill, with the miserable appropriation 
clause for its sole merit, only passes the Com- 
mons by a majority of some twenty or thirty 
votes, and the Irish Municipal Bill only by about 
double that number—while the Ballot and Short 
Parliaments are denied, and Military Flogging, 
the Pension List, the Corn Laws, the Legacy 
Duty, and other undeniable grievances, are main. 
tained by large majorities—the representation 
of the People in the House of Commons is a 
mockery. The People should, in the first place, 
turn their attention to their own House, and not 
allow themselves to be led astray, on a_wild- 
goose chase after Peerage Reform. It is the state 
of their own House that is the real obstacle to 
the reformation of all abuses. How many of 
those measures which the people most desire to 
see carried, would be conceded by the Commons 
more readily than by the Lords? To any alter- 
ation of the House of Peers, a thousand difficul. 
ties present themselves. There is still some real, 
and much pretended respect for what is called 
the British Constitution, consisting of King, 
Lords, and Commons. But few of those most 
opposed to a change of the Constitution will 
deny that “ the people are entitled to be fully 
and freely represented in their own peculiar 
branch of the legislature, the House of Com- 
mons.” That rigbt of the people is an old Whig 
principle, and has been recently claimed by the 
Whigs and Radicals of Edinburgh, in their 
address to Lord Brougham. Granting that prin- 
ciple, the mode of its application is not difficult. 
To have a House of real representatives of * the 
People,” the representatives must be chosen by 
the People, and not merely by a privileged class— 
therefore, the suffrage must be extended ; they 
must be chosen freely by the People—therefore, 
the electors must have the protection of the 
Ballot ; and they must be constantly, or at short 
intervals, accountable to the People, and liable 
to be dismissed for misconduct, or for misrepre- 
sentation of the People’s interests—therefore, 
Parliaments must be annual ; or triennial, witha 
power of removal bya certain majority at any time 
within the three years. Would Lord Lyndhurst 


and his supporters in the House of Peers ven- 
ture to treat the bills of a House of Commons 
so elected, in the way they did those of our 
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present aristocratic House of Commons last ses- | Since he became editor, The Leeds Times has 
sion? We guess,not. Enough,inthe meanwhile, _ been rising into high circulation with great rapi- 
has been said about Peerage Reform. When the | dity. From 1000, it has, within a few weeks, risen 
masses Once more arouse themselves, it will not to above 2000; a circulation on which, we observe, 
be merely to make a declaration against the | the editor claims to be at the head of the news- 
Peers, or in favour of any set of Ministers what- | paper press in the West Riding of Yorkshire, with 
ever. The Ministers, indeed, outbid the Peers | the single exception of T'he Leeds Mercury. 

and the Tories by a few measures of importance, In Liverpool, the increase in the circulation of 
which, if passed, would strengthen the Whig | the Liberal papers has been remarkable, consider- 
and weaken the Tory party ; but both Ministers , ing that fivepence is the price taken by the papers 
and Peers have, up to this moment, alike resisted | of that town, instead of 44d. or 4d., as in all other 
those three grand measures which would throw places, except London. We are enabled to give 
power into the hands in which it ought to | the circulation of The Liverpool Mercury, a 
be lodged—the hands of the People, without | Whig paper, for the last five weeks of the old 
regard to faction or party. The recent speeches duty, and the first five weeks of the new. 

of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Attor- | 


ney-General, Mr Charles Wood, Sir George | lien reg Duty. $681 re 2 oo abies” = 
Grey, and Mr Fox Maule, at public meetings |? ve oy .% nyoe 5 I ‘on - aaa 
and dinners, are as decisive proofs of Ministerial |  —_— ,;, % 2 « % 


mii , ” SC, « « w000 - Ben 0 f 
opposition to the full and free representation of | aa 3,697 3 $,280 


} 

the People in their own House of Parliament, | a on 3 ge ve. ‘a aki owe 
as are the declarations at the Tory dinners, of | ms el b> 2 re 
continued Tory hostility to popular rights. “Re- | Nearly in the same proportion has been the 
formers, rouse yourselves, and let your voices | increase of that well-selected and amusing paper, 
be heard in favour of Ministers, and of those | Z'he Liverpool Albion—like The Mercury, a mode- 
measures of theirs which have been destroyed | rate Liberal. From about 2000 under the old 
by the Lords,” say the Whig statesmen. They | duty, the Albion has risen successively to 2275, 
speak in vain.* Never again will the masses | 2475, 2532, 4312, (the Festival week,) and 2550 ; 
rise up in their might in support of a Ministry | and The Liverpool Journal, a well-written and 
that opposes those measures which are necessary | Liberal paper, has risen from 1200 to 1400, and 
to give them the control of their own branch of | is still on the increase. In Liverpool, two new 
the Legislature. When the masses next assemble | papershave lately appeared— The Liverpool Mail, 
in that determined spirit which alone makes the | thrice a-week, of ultra-Tory principles, edited 
Tories quake, it will be, once for all, to obtain | by Mr Alexander, formerly of The Liverpool 
those three all-important measures which will | Standard; and The Liverpool Telegraph, a Liberal 
make farther demonstrations of that threaten- | paper, published on Wednesday, and the only 
ing and almost insurrectionary kind unnecessary. | Liberal paper issued on that day in Liverpool. 

The mention of Reform of the House of | In Manchester, the Liberal papers have been 
Peers has, unintentionally, led us into a digres- | reduced in price to 4d. when called for, and 44d. 
sion, from which it is high time to return to the | when delivered—a cheap price, when the size of 
newspaper press, and Zhe Leeds Mercury. It these papers, and the care and ability with which 
is gratifying to hear that the reduction of stamp | they are conducted, are taken into account. 
duty has added above 2000 to the previouslylarge | Little change, we understand, has been produced 
circulation of that able and Liberal journal. Its | by the reduction of stamp-duty on the Tory 
circulation has risen from 5700 to 8000; the | papers of Manchester ; nay, if we may trust re- 
highest number, we believe, which any pro- | port, one of them has decreased—a fact for 
vincial paper has attained. Another proof of | which it is difficult to account, unless the change 
the strength of the popular party in Leeds, is | of price has led to comparison of merit, and so 
affurded by the rapid increase in circulation of | to a preference of other papers, The Whig 
The Leeds Times, the Radical or Ultra-Radical | paper, The Manchester Guardian, one of the best 
paper, now edited by Mr Robert Nicoll, whose | circulated and best advertised papers in Eng- 
stray poems have occupied so many nooks of this land, has been changed from a weekly to a twice- 
Magazine, and whose volume of Poems has been | a-week paper; yet its circulation has very con- 
80 well received by the public and the press. | siderably increased. From 4600 weekly, it has 








* Several of the largest towns of England are contending which of them shall have the credit of returning Sir 
William Molesworth to Parliament at next election. Ata meeting of the Reform Association of Newcastle, 
high, but not less high than deserved, eulogiums were passed on Sir William ; and a resolution that he was a fit 
and proper person to represent Newcastle, was carried with great applause. At Leeds, while we write, the 
following Address is in the course of signature, with the Mayor's name at the head of the list -—“ To Si 
William Molesworth, Bart. M.P.—Sir,—We, the undersigned electors of Leeds, admiring, in common wi 
the rest of our townsmen, the unflinching honesty, unswerving consistency, and great talents, with which— 
since your entrance into public life— you have advocated the great principles of Civil and Religious Liberty— 
principles for the full application of which the people of this land have so long struggled open enemies 
and pretended friends; and, moreover, fully convinced that, among the public men of the present day, the 
people of Leeds could find no one more willing or more able worthily to represeut them than yourself, re- 
quest you to become a candidate for this borough, on a dissolution of Parliament, assuring you that the 
of Leeds have both the will and the power to carry your election.” The small sympathy that subsists between the 
Conservative Whigs and the people, is strikingly-manifested by their different treatment of Sir wa —- 
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risen to above 5200 copies of each of its two pub- 
lications. The increase of the two Radical papers 
of Manchester is well known, and of anextent that 
must be gratifying to every friend of the popular 
cause. The Manchester and Salford Advertiser 
is the great organ of extreme Radicalism in 
Lancashire. Besides an extensive circulation 
among the middle classes, it is read by many 
thousands of the more intelligent of the operat- 
ives, whose interest it advocates on all ocea- 
sions with great vigour and earnestness, and 
with talent of no common order. This paper 
had, previously to the reduction, a large circu- 
lation—extending, we believe, to considerably 
more than 2000 copies. On the first week of 
the reduced duty, which was also the week of 
the Manchester Musical Festival, The Manchester 
and Salford Advertiser issued the enormous 
number of 8000 copies. On the following week, 
it was stated in the paper that the circulation was 
6000. And we are assured that it is at present above 
5000. Probably this able advocate of the non-repre- 
sented has taken place of the unstamped press, the 
circulation of which we know to have been great 
in Yorkshire, and believe to have been great 
also in Lancashire. ‘The other Radical paper of 
Manchester, Zhe Manchester Times, does not 
enjoy the same favour with the operatives of 
Lancashire as The Advertiser ; but ithasbeenlong 
in high favour with the middle classes, as an 
honest and thorough-going Liberal in politics, 
and an excellent newspaper. The editor, Mr 
Archibald Prentice, is well known, beyond the 
bounds of his own district, for his successful 
application of a doctrine of Jeremy Bentham, 
as to the just interpretation of the law of libel. 
In an able defence, which he conducted in per- 
son, Mr Prentice enforced the principle pointed 
out by Bentham; and obtained a verdict of ac- 
quittal from the alleged libel. Before the re- 
duction of duty, The Manchester Times circu- 
lated a few hundreds above 2000 ; it now cir- 
culates, as we understand, not much under 4000 
copies. We shall be surprised if this excellent 
journal does not go on increasing both in circu- 
lation and advertisements. Manchester is a place 
of great importance, and is increasing rapidly 
in wealth and population; and the existing 
Liberal papers have no new competition to 
fear. ‘Their ability, cheapness, and Liberal 
principles, leave no room for successful rivalry. 
In no town in England has the progress of 
Liberal opinions, since the passing of the Reform 
Bill, been more strikingly. indicated than in 
Hull. Atthe general election in 1832, Hull had 
three newspapers—The Hull Advertiser, The 
Hull Rockingham, and The Hull Packet. The 
Advertiser, then a Tory paper, respectably con- 
ducted, had by far the largest circulation ; The 
Hull Rockingham, a very moderate Liberal of the 
old Whig school, ranked next; Zhe Packet, 
which professed a sort of wavering Toryism, 
stood extremely low in circulation and influence. 
Dissatisfied with the feeble support afforded to 
their principles by The Rockingham, a number of 
Hull Reformers, after the election of 1832, re- | 
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solved to establish an independent journal that 
should descend to no compromise with the enemy, 
Having subscribed a large capital, they succeeded 
in purchasing The Advertiser from its Tory pro. 
prietors. The proprietors of The Advertiser after. 
wardsestablished a second Reforming journal,‘ The 
Observer,) in May 1834, which has also obtained 
a respectable circulation. These papers have 
benefited greatly by the reduction of the news. 
paper stamp-duty ; the increase to The Advertiser 
(sold at 4d.) may be set down at 500 per week. 
Anxious togive the workingclasses the full benefit 
of the reduced duty, the proprietors of The Adver. 
tiser have started a third paper—T'he Saturday 
Journal—price threepence, which is intended to 
awaken the labouring population to a thorough 
knowledge of their political rights. It is already 
a favourite with the working classes, and has a 
weekly circulation of several hundreds, which is 
steadily increasing. Thus, in about three years 
and a half, Hull, which previously comprised in 
its newspaper press two Tory and one Whig 
journal, has now for its principal paper 7'he 
Advertiser, advocating Radical principles of re. 
form, supported by Zhe Observer and T'he 
Saturday Journal, while there is but a solitary 
organ of Toryism in the eastern part of York. 
shire. 

In Newcastle, The Chronicle, which is the 
Whig paper, has already had an increase of 
600 copies, or above 25 per cent. on its former 
circulation. The increase of the Radical paper, 
The Tyne Mercury, is in about the same ratio. 
That of theclever Tory paper, The Newcastle 
Journal, we leave some Tory organ to tell. A 
mistake has been repeatedly made as to the 
party to which the remaining Newcastle paper, 
The Courant, belongs. It appears in Messrs 
Clarke and Lewis’ Newspaper List,* as a Liberal ; 
but it was originally the Tory organ of the 
district, and remained so until a more Conserv- 
ative journal took its place as a political organ, 
and drove it into a gainful neutrality, as a mere 
vehicle of news and advertisements. It has a 
very large circulation ; but the circumstances of 
these exciting times are not favourable to neu- 
tral papers. Ardent politicians, on either side, 
have been leaving neutral or wavering journals, 
for those of political sentiments congenial to 
their own. 

Sheffield has three papers—The Mercury, a 
Tory ; The Independent, generally called a 
Whig, but, if not altogether a Radical, certainly 
a Whig and something more ; and 7'he Jris, an 
avowed Radical. The reductionof the stamp-duty 
has added about 50 per cent. to the circulation of 
the two Liberal papers ; both of which are well- 
conducted and prosperous journals. The Shef- 
field Radical paper was established, under the title 
of The Sheffield Register, about half a century ago, 
by Joseph Gales, a Radical of the most decided 
kind; and quickly obtained a large circulation. 





* A curious and useful publication, shewing the 
relative strength of the Liberal and Conservative press, 
which we recommend to all politicians as well as to news 
agents. 
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Nearly 800 copies were sent northwards by the 
post, not a few of which went as far as Scotland, 
where the paper was read with great eagerness. 
Mr Gales, like many other persecuted Reformers 
of the period, saved himself from the fangs of 
the Tory officials, in 1794, by taking refuge in 
America ; in which land of liberty he soon be- 
came domesticated, and very successfully con- 
tinued his career as a newspaper editor. His 
sons, at present, print Zhe National Intelli- 
gencer, at Washington. The excellent poet, 
Montgomery, (James, not Satan,) who had been a 
clerk under Mr Gales, succeeded him in the 
management of the Sheffield Radical newspaper; 
but changed its name from The Register to The 
Iris; under which title he conducted it for 
thirty-one years, ending with 1825. Even worthy 
Mr Montgomery did not escape persecution. 
He was twice incarcerated for alleged State libels. 
During its whole existence, 7'he Sheffield Iris 
has been the zealous advocate of Liberal prin- 
ciples. In no respect has it, under its present 
excellent conductor, fallen away from its for- 
mer faith. Its enormous sheet is read with as 
great eagerness as ever, by the sincere Reform- 
ers of Hallamshire; and its advocacy, thrown 
into the scale of Mr Buckingham at two several 
elections, made his adversary’s scale kick the 
beam—no mean proof of influence. 

In Leicester, an excellent newspaper and able 
assertor of the rights of the Dissenters, was com- 
menced some months ago, under the title of 
The Leicester Mercury, and seems to be meet- 
ing with the success it well deserves. A jour- 
nal of a smaller size, and sold for twopence, has, 
we understand, been commenced in the same 
town, and, like Zhe Mercury, advocates the 
principles of entire civil and religious liberty. 

A curious account of a Tory paper, published 
in one of the midland counties of England, has 
been sent us. We give the story as we have 
received it, without vouching for its accuracy, 
as the correspondent who sends it is a stranger 
to us. He gives us his name, however, and 
vouches for the truth of his statement :—* A 
Tory journal has been circulating at » whose 
average circulation, for several years, has been 
from one to two hundred copies only! It is an 
ofsprout of a London weekly quarto paper, 
which, leaving two or three of its pages blank, 
sends the other portion into various parts of the 
kingdom ; and thus becomes transformed into 
the Standards, Heralds, &c. of the towns to be 
enlightened by its columns, consisting of ultra- 
Toryism and personal abuse.” 

A single number of a paper, called The Staf- 





Sordshire Examiner, was sent us in August last. 


It was dated Lichfield, August 20, but had no 
Lumber printed on it, to shew its standing. As 
it is not in Clarke and Lewis’ newspaper list, we 
believe it to be a newly established paper, and 
the only one published in Lichfield. Judging by 
the single number we have seen, we would say 
that it isa respectable priut, of very Liberal 
politics, 

Bristol has added a third Liberal paper, The 
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Bristol Advocate, to the two papers of that de- 
scription it formerly possessed ; the Tories 
having only two organs in that place, one of 
them not a very decided partisan. The new 
Bristol paper bids fair to be an efficient advocate 
of the good cause it has undertaken to defend. It 
is published on Saturday, and sold for 4d., al- 
thongh of a very large size and carefully got 
up. Liberal principles are gaining many con- 
verts in Bristol. We cannot, however, state the 
increase which the Liberal Bristol Mercury 
and Bristol Gazette have experienced; no 
statements, with regard to either of them, having 
yet reached us. 

From Exeter, we hear that, throughout the 
west of England, the reduction of the duty 
has had a most beneficial effect on the Liberal 
press. The Devonshire Chronicle, published in 
Exeter, has experienced a large increase in its 
circulation ; and Zhe Western Times (also pub- 
lished in Exeter) has had an increase of nearly 
one-third. From between 800 and 900, it has 
already risen to between 1100 and 1200—a degree 
of success which that liberal and excellent news- 
paper well deserves. But this large and recent 
increase in its circulation, we rejoice to be ena- 
bled to add, is not the whole of the reward The 
Western Times has experienced for its praise- 
worthy exertions. Its advertisements have been 
doubled within the last year and a half—a satis- 
factory proof of the altered state of parties in 
Exeter, and of the good effects of Corporation 
Reform. Formerly, the tradesmen of Exeter 
were afraid to advertise in a paper so Liberal as 
The Western Times. It is not a great many 
years since the Reformers of Edinburgh had a 
similar fear of the consequences of advertising 
in The Scotsman, and the Dublin Reformers of 
ailvertising in The Morning Register and The 
Freeman's Journal. At a public dinner of the 
Edinburgh Reformers last year, to commemorate 
the passing of the Reform Bill, that stalwart 
champion of the Liberal party, Sir James Gibson 
Craig, told us that, in his early life, he could 
not attend a meeting of a few Reformers in Edin- 
burgh, without being reported, by the next post, 
to the Home Secretary, as a disaffected person. 
It is only when Reformers look back a few years, 
that they become fully sensible of the amazing 
progress the cause of liberty has made. All the 
power and virulence of the Tories will not suffice 
toprevent its farther progress and perfecttriumph. 

A third Liberal paper having recently been 
started in Exeter, the Tories have no longer a 
majority of the newspapers of that city. Pro- 
bably the issues of the Tory journals are still 
greater than those of the Liberals; but there is 
no doubt that the Liberal papers are fast gaining 
on their opponents, and, at the present rate of 
increase, will speedily surpass them in circula- 
tion. And this is no small cause of gratulation 
to the friends of Liberal government. Exeter, 
it must be recollected, is a place where Toryism 
of the rankest sort has hitherto abounded. It is 
a cathedral city, the capital of av agricultural 
county ; the former distinguished by the resi. 
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dence of Bishop Philpotts, and the latter cele- 
brated for its dismissal of Lord John Russel, to 
substitute for him certainly not the brightest 
ornament of the House of Commons. Besides, 
the influx of Liberal papers from London, which 
preponderates greatly over that of the London 
Tory papers, has kept down the demand for the 
Exeter Liberal journals. We have not yet seen 
any number of the new Exeter Liberal, which is 
called The Exeter Times. For the sake of the 
cause it advocates, we must wish it success; 
but it was not fair to take the neme of an 
existing paper. The Western Times, being pub- 
lished in Exeter, is often called The Exeter 
Western Times—still more frequently, Zhe 
Eveter Times. It is difficult to believe that 
the proprietors of the new Liberal paper, when 
they chose the title of Zhe Exeter Limes, did 
not know that the similarity, if not identity of 
title of the two Liberal papers, would lead to 
numerous mistakes of the one for the other ; to 
the annoyance of both, but to the advantage of 
the new paper at the expense of the old. The 
name ought to be changed still. 

Plymouth, which had previously two Liberal 
papers, Z'he Journal and The Herald, has sent 
forth athird, which we have not seen, but which, 
we are told, is ably conducted, and sold at the 
cheap price of 23d. It is said to pay close atten- 
tion to the affairs of the district, and to bid fair 
to live and thrive. A Conservative paper, we 
hear, has also been started in Plymouth, by a 
joint-stock company, with the clerical and old 
Tory interests at its back. But this addition to 
the Tory press of Devonshire, it is supposed, 
will only take away the Plymouth supporters of 
the Exeter Tory papers, without adding much 
to the aggregate of ‘Tory readers in the county. 
Plymouth had previously no Tory journal. 

Norwich has only one Liberal paper, The 
Norwich Mercury. We do not hear of any 
remarkable increase it has yet experienced ; but 
its circulation was, previously to the reduction 
of duty, very large—within a trifle of 2000— 
and higher than the great Tory journal of the 
district, Zhe Norfolk Chronicle, (also published 
at Norwich,) by about 200, if we may believe the 
stamp return, Party spirit runs very high in 
Nortolk ; and the Liberals and Conservatives 
are about equal in strength. Within the last 
thirty years, some eight attempts have been made 
to establish new journals in Norfolk, all of which 
have failed, with the loss of large sums to the 
speculators and their creditors. During no one 
of these attempts, wasthe circulation of Zhe Nor- 
wich Mercury affected tothe extent ef fifty copies. 

A very weil-conducted paper, called The Star 
in the East, or Wisbech and East of England 
Gazette and Advertiser, has arisen in the town of 
Wisbech, in that part of Cambridgeshire called 
the Isle of Ely ; a quarter in which such a paper 
is calculated to do much goud. Its principles 
are of the most Liberal description. ‘lhe two 
numbers we have seen have impressed us with a 
favourable idea of the merits of this new jour- 
nal, Most heartily do we wish it success, 











Canterbury sends forth four journals— 7}, 
Kentish Gazette, and The Kentish Observer, 
Tories; The Kentish Chronicle, a Whig; and 
The Kent Herald, a Radical. The latter is the 
only one of the Kent papers we have seen. Jt 
is an old acquaintance, and an esteemed one, 
We have witnessed with great pleasure its earnest 
and able advocacy of the Liberal cause. With 
corresponding satisfaction, we notice the claim it 
puts forth, founded on the stamp returns, to the 
highest circulation of any paper in the import. 
tant countyof Kent. Its circulation, previously 
great, has been increased to the extent of above 
200 since the reduction of duty, by a steady 
progression, not likely to stop short at the pre- 
sent point. 

Of the increase which the reduction of stamp- 
duty has caused to the circulation of the Libera} 
press of London, we have as yet no accounts, 
Few of the London papers have allowed their 
subscribers the full benetit ofthe reduction. The 
Morning Chronicle, Morning Advertiser, Sun, 
Globe, and Courier, are now sold at fivepence; 
as are also the daily papers on the Conservative 
side of politics; and, we believe, also all the 
thrice-a-week and twice-a-week metropolitan 
journals. The True Sun has been reduced to 
4d.; Zhe Spectator and The Atlas, formerly 
sold at Is., are now charged 9d.; The Weekly 
Dispatch has been enlarged in size, and reduced 
in price from 82d. to 6d.; and The Examiner, 
with enlarged space for literature, &c., by a com- 
pressed mode of printing its advertisements, is 
now sold for 5d. None of the other Liberal 
papers of London have happened to fa!) under 
our eye since the reduction of duty. 

Many additions have been made to the metro- 
politan press. ‘The most important of these is 
The C_-nstitutional, a morning paper, which, 
under a most absurd title, has already, by the 
thorough liberality of its principles, and the 
ability with which it advocates them, established 
a strong claim to the support of all true Re- 
formers. Totally unconnected with party, The 
Constitutional is never diverted from the straight 
path of duty to the people, by a regard for the 
interest of any set of men, whether in office or in 
opposition. Our readers cannot hear, without 
interest, of the establishment of a morning 
Radical paper, in competition with the other 
daily papers of the metropolis, all of them more 
or less devoted to the support of a party. We 
shall therefore allow The Constitutional to de- 
clare its own sentiments :— 

“The writers in The Constitutional are Reformers 
in the strictest sense of the word; in the fullest meaning 
of the term, they are Reformers. This at least they 
promise, that The Constitutional will immediately make 
itself understood—it will put its readers into no perplexity 
as to meaning. Its politics and its morals will tell their 
own stories trankly and plainly. The measures it will 
advocate are based upon defined and fixed principles, and 
from these it will never swerve. The political reforms 
the social remedies, it will urge upon the legislature, will 
contain nothing dangerous or visionary, for they will be 
purely “ Constitutional.” It is content that the trué 


spirit of that mystery, the Constitution, shall be the true 
spirit of legislation for all. It will claim for labour, 
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the restoration Of the rights and rewards of which pro- 
perty has despoiled it. Jt will inspirit and direct the 
many in their struggle for a redress of the manifold 
wrongs and miseries which they have suffered by the 
usurpations of the few. It will endeavour to stifle the 
Joud cry of complaint, by relieving the wretchedness that 
produces it; it will aim at suppressing agitation, by 
hastening on that common justice which will assuredly 
bring the only tranquillity a great people ought to know— 
the tranquillity of mutual confidence between the govern. 
ing and the governed —not the pining abjectness and silent 
horrors of that peace which is established by the arbi- 
trary wills of rulers, upon the grave of all that can render 
peace a blessing or its maintenance a virtue. 

As a necessary means to this noble and lofty end, 
The Constitutional will advoeate the shortening of the 
duration of Parliaments, an extension of the suffrage, 
and the vote by baliot. To the beneficial influence of 
these measures, were they now to be set in operation, it 
is difficult to assign a limit. It would diffuse itself, as 
if by a magical movement, even over the House of Peers. 
Obstruction would see at once the impossibility of hold- 
ingout ‘To secure quietly a Reform of the Lords, it is 
only necessary to administer a little more to the Com- 
mons. And even from the ground which we have now 
reached, by the reduction of the newspaper stamp-duty, 
we see that these essential instruments of our emancipa- 
tion must and will be obtained—the sooner, for the facili- 
ties which new fields of discussion afford us, and for the 
spirit which must thereby be diffused among readers of 
every rank. We catcha glimpse of the promised land— 
no fool's paradise. We discern “as from a tower the 
end ofall,” in spite of the government penny-piece fixed 
in our political telescope. A fearful and protracted 
struggle goes on in the foreground, but as the contest 
closes, Might and Right are seen to be on the same side. 


Ifthe Constitutional adhere to these principles, 
and continue to exhibit the same spirit and 
ability it has already shewn, success may be fairly 
anticipated. Perseverance, and the outlay of a 
considerable capital, have, of course, fallen within 
the calculation of the proprietors. To compete 
for public favour with such excellent and well- 
established journals as The Morning Chronicle 
and Morning Advertiser, is no light undertaking. 
Although not free from the taint of party, those 
two journals are sp Liberal, and so frequently 
rise from the ministerial partisan into the true 
friend of the people, that it will be difficult 
for any new paper to obtain an equal share 
of popularity. Not even J'he Constitutional 
could rebuke Mr Spring Rice for his do-nothing 
speech at Limerick with more independence, to 
say nothing of ability, than did The Morning 
Chronicle, attached as it is to the Ministry to 
which Mr Rice belongs. 

Mr Carpenter, who has been so long favour- 
ably known to the political world, and who has 
both done and suffered much for the Liberal 
cause, has issued a weekly paper of large size, 
and sold at fourpence, called The London 
Journal. It deserves to succeed ; and, from 
the crowd of advertisements occupying its pages, 
success seems already obtained. ‘To say that 
The London Journal is conducted with ability, 
and that its principles are truly patriotic, is 
almost superfluous. The name of the editor is 
‘ignificative of all that. 

Mr John Bell, the colleague of Mr Carpenter 
and Mr Patrick Grant in the management of T'he 
True Sun for several years, has also commenced 
‘weekly paper in London. We differ with Mr 


Bell on many points. He is for a national bank 
of issue, and a repeal of the new poor-law act ; 
and is opposed to free trade. Yet he is for the 
Ballet, Annual Parliaments, and a wide suffrage ; 
and so is a good Radical on these fundamental 
points. He is an honest and high-spirited 
man, and an eloquent advocate of principles 
which he believes to be true. His paper, The 
London Mercury, is wholly devoted to the inte- 
rest of the People; and, we trust, will not be 
without their support. Much, however, as we 
are inclined to speak favourably of Mr Bell, we 
cannot allow his rash charge against O Connell 
to pass without censure. It will not be easy to 
make us believe Mr O’Connell either knave or 
fool ; and he is both to an extravagant extent, if 
Mr Bell's charge of bribery against him be weil 
founded. The charge is absurd. It cannot hurt 
O'Connell; but it must hurt Mr Bell. 

Various other weekly papers have arisen in 
London, to supply the place of the unstamped 
press, which seems to be pretty effectually put 
down for the present, but we prophesy will rise 
again when some of its substitutes find that they 
cannot breathe under the oppression of the red 
rag they have assayed to wear. At threepence, 
threepence halfpenny, or fourpence, the immense 
circulation which enabled the unstamped to live, 
cannot be obtained ; nor can advertisements be 
got in large numbers by papers which circulate 
almost wholly among the working men. We 
expect, therefore, to see the unstamped in great 
force once more, anda Whig Attorney-General 
vigorously employed in attempts to crush it. 
He will not succeed. The question of revenue 
has been expressly given up by the Whig Mi- 
nisters : and the only remaining question comes 
to be, “ For what is the red mark forced upon a 
pressthat undeniably should be free?” To answer, 
“ For the privilege of conveyance by post,” will 
never satisfy those who ask for no such privi- 
lege. Public opinion will be with the persecuted, 
as before. That the poor man should be denied 
his cheap newspaper, will be felt to be tyranny, 
as much under the penny stamp as under the 
fourpenny. Total abolition of the duty, and a 
penny postage on that part of a newspaper's 
impression which is sent by post, is what must 
finally, and, after much vexatious and disgraceful 
procedure, be the issue. Such should have been 
the settlement of the question at first, in the 
opinion of Messrs Hume, Thompson, Birkbeck, 
Place, O Connell, and other friends of the people ; 
and also, we believe, of Lord Brougham. Yet 
many good Reformers are of an opposite opinion, 
and think that, by the penny stamp, we shall 
have better newspapers and a more perfect cir- 
culation of the best. 

In a former paper on the unstamped press, 
we expressed our admiration of the talent it 
frequently manifested. Our readers will not be 
surprised to hear that the stamped papers which 
succeeded the unstamped, possess at least an 
equal portion of merit. We have seen several 
numbers of T’he Champion, a Sunday paper, price 





4d; Zhe London Dispatch and The Weekly 
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Herald, both Saturday papers, price 35 ; all of 
wh'ch are creditable to the abilities of the class 
from which they emanate. Onsome future occasion, 
we shall enter into a particular examination of 
the merits of these and other cheap London jour- 
nals, including the persecuted Cleave’s Police 
Gazette ; and shall present such extracts from 
them as will afford our readers a reflex of the 
mind of the London artisans. The feelings and 
opinions of the immense working population of 
the metropolis, whose mental food these cheap 
newspapers are, should not be unknown to nor 
disregarded by the middle and upper classes, to 
whom alone political power is entrusted by the 
Reform Bill. 

We have finished our survey of the effects of 
the reduced stamp-duty, so far as our present 
information extends. 





ee 


| ral press. 


Next month, we hope that | 


the kindness of our correspondents in the remain. 
ing towns of England and Scotland will supply us 
with the information necessary to enable us to 
complete our survey. Any errors into which we 
or our correspondents may have fallen with re- 
gard to the journals noticed in this article, wil] 
readily be corrected next month, on the error 
being pointed out to us. If we have done less 
than justice to any journal we have mentioned, 
such was far from being our intention. 

The result of our survey of the newspaper 
press is highly satisfactory. There has been, 
within five weeks of the reduction of stamp-duty, 
a very large extension of the power of the Libe- 
The Liberal journals have been jin. 
creasing rapidly in circulation ; and, of the new 
journals, almost the whole are avowed friends of 
civil and religious liberty. - 





VERSES TO LOCH ACHRAY. 
BY A LADY. 


How can I e’er forget the day 

When first I saw thy banks, Achray— 
Saw thee, with all thy Highland wiles, 
Now dressed in tears and now in smiles, 
Emerging from the misty light, 
Coquetting with the sunbeam bright 
That gently lav’d his yellow hair, 

And play’d upon thy bosom fair ? 

Who could behold that tear and smile, 
And not forget his woes the while ? 


Ah! sweet tome that joyous day 

When first I saw thy banks, Achray— 
When first upon this fever’d cheek 

I felt the genial breezes break, 

And feelings late so like despair 
‘Transform’d by thy renewing air ; 

And when, from out thy woody side, 

[ saw thy shelter and thy pride 

Rise in stern majesty to view, 

The venerable Ben Venue, 

Like a fond grandsire deck’d with flow’rs 
By infant hands in playful hours ; 

li‘s rugged sides all gay with heather, 
Where clust’ring bees in sunny weather 
Pay homage due—a faithful clan, 
Secure from noisy step of man. 

Below, his dark abutments frown, 

But frown not upon thee alone, 





Achray—fair Katrine claims a share— 
Her waters are the mountain’s care ; 
But not e’en Katrine can display 

A fairer face than thine, Achray. 


Oh! pleasant, pleasant was the day 
When first I saw thy banks, Achray, 
Bespangled o’er with nature’s gems, 
And the rich copse’ spontaneous stems 
So thickly studded on thy side, 

Poor man’s vain efforts to deride ! 
The bluebell sylph, the gowan meek, 
Had dew-drops on each lovely cheek ; 
As zephyr breath’d his am’rous sigh, 
A tear fell from the violets eye ; 

The wild rose, too, was peeping there, 
And blush’d to see herself so fair ; 
While round her thorns the eglantine 
Was seen more fondly to entwine, 
And still the constant, fragrant pair 
With richest perfume fill’d the air. 
The ear with hum of insects rang, 
The collie bark’d, the birdies sang ; 
For nature gave a concert there, 
Meet music for a scene so fair. 

The splashing oar, the trickling rill, 
The voice of friendship, sweeter still, 
Combin’d to gladden that fair day 
When first I saw thy banks, Achray ! 





NATURE AND CRIME. 


WITHIN a forest old and deep 
A lonely being stood ; 

His head was hoar, his eye was wild, 

You might not deem that, when a child, 

That eye had glowed with feelings mild :-— 

It spoke of passion’s desperate leap 

O'er guilt’s dark, stern, cloud-covered steep— 
lt spoke of crime and blood. 


Around he cast his hurried eye 

In quest of sterner things 
Than ought it met—for all was still 
And holy as the human will 
When thoughts of heaven the spirit fill ; 
No breezes through the sere leaves sigh, 
No cloud upon the silent sky 

O’er earth his shadow flings. 





And can it be? Oh! can it be 
That Nature still can smile 
As sweet a smile as though a soul 
Free as herself from sin’s control, 
From ’mid the hum of men had stole 
To gaze on her ?—She smiles on me ! 
Oh! I could weep and blush to see 
Her mock a thing so vile. 


And yet, not many years agone, 
I loved to stand and gaze 

For hours upon the holy blue ; 
And deep, pure contemplation grew 
Within my bosom, as the hue 

Of sunny cloudlet, and the tone 
Of music, mirthful as my own, 

Fell round my lonely ways, 
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Oh, then I wooed the place of prayer 
By rock and forest tree ; 

By the pure gushing fount I kneeled, 

Or hill-side, while my flock, a-field, 

Frisked in the sunshine or the bield ; 

And [I could deem bright forms of air 

Jield sweet communion with me there, 
In holy purity. 


1 had a father and a mother, 
Once happy in their son— 

They dreamt for him an early fame ; 

But, when their God-forsaken came, 

In all the hues of sin and shame, 

Ne’er rose before such guilt to smother: 

They looked, but spoke not to each other— 
Their race of lite was run, 


I'm left alone—yet not alone : 

Dark shapes of terror crowd, 
By day, by night, before mine eves, 
Darkening the tiercely-burning skies, 
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W ith silent, fearful phantasies ; 

And yet their silence hath a tone 
I may not dare to think upon, 
More terrible than loud. 


They come around me thick and fast— 
They come with fire-stamped brow ; 
Their eves are pained and cannot rest— 

They are the hopeless, the anbiest ; 

And some strange features of the past 

Their glance of triumph on me cast— 
** Look, murderer, on us now.” 


The moon shone out---a stream of gel 
Was poured o'er waste and sea--- 
The man of sin lay cold, unshriven, 
‘The forest leaves were o'er him driven, 
And, bright above, the glorious heave li, 
With all its glowing host, was rolled, 
Ve sleeps beneath an oak tree old; 
When will his waking be ¥ 





THE FUNERAL OF DAVID, THE PAINTER.* 


‘** No, no, you do not pass,” 
The frontier sentry cries 
To those attending home, alas! 
Our David's obsequies. 
** Soldier,” said they, in their wo, 
** Would they e’en his memory shame, 
Bid his dust to strangers go, 
Yet inherit all his fame +” 


Reft of all the heart desires, 
Subject to a master’s scorn, 

Happy who ’mong friends expires 
At the home which saw him born. 


“* No, no, you pass not on,” 
Enraged, the sentry cries.— 

** Soldier, he turned, till life was done 
On his own land his eyes. 

Exiled in a glorious cause, 
Still our glory he maintained ; 

Still we claim the proud applause 
Which our painter’s pencil gained.” 

Reft of all, &e, &c, 


““ No, no, you do not pass,” 

Cries the guard in softer tone, — 
“* The painter of Leonidas 

Loved liberty alone. 
Due to him the show beheld, 

In those days of hope and pride, 


* “ Le Convoide David’’—Beranger. The great painter's children 
were refused permission to bury him in France, and he is interred 
in the public cemetery at Brussels, 


——— 


When the Arts upspringing haile:| 
France upspringing glorified.” 
Reft of all, &c. &e. 





** No, no, you pass not me,” 
Cries the guard—* such my behest."— 
* Of the mightiest soldier, he 
Was the painter worthiest. 
High of soul, by Homer taught, 
When the eagle fiercely flew, 
Jupiter to paint, he thought— 
Ah! Prometheus *twas he drew,’ 
Reft of all, &c. &e. 


, 


** No, no, you pass not on,” 
Said the saddened sentinel.— 
** He of the hundred fights is gone— 
Exiled must his painter dwell ? 
In a foreign land he died— 
Bitter cup for him was poured ; 
To his dust, who was thy pride, 
France, a mother’s arms afford.” 
Reft of all, Ac. Ac. 


‘* No, no, you pass not,” said 
The sentry, deeply moved,— 

“ Our footsteps we must then retread— 
Farewell, O land he loved ! 

Quenched his torch, amidst whose rays 
The lights of Rome grew dim, 

And we must beg from place to place 
A foreign grave for him !” 

Reft of all, &c. Ac. 

wWe™ 








TWELVE MONTHS IN THE BRITISH LEGION; BY AN OFFICER OF 
THE NINTH REGIMENT. 


Rumour ascribes this lively narrative to a son 
of the ‘ gallant Member for Hull,” as the Par- 
liament folks love to designate the every way 
worthy successor of Andrew Marvell. Captain 
C. W. Thompson’s period of service under 
General Evans extended from July 1835 until 
the end of May in the present year, when, 


being severely wounded in the action of the 5th 
NO. XXXViemVOL, IIe 


| of May, at St Sebastian, a brother was dispatched 
| to bring him to England upon leave. While 
| with the Legion, this young and spirited officer 
| was in the habit of sending regular bulletins of 
his personal adventures and observations to his 
| family. These form the groundwork, if not 

the identical body and substance of his animated 


| volume. Its contents are neither grave, sage, nor 
3H* 
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profound, but a round, unvarnished soldier's 


story. 


Captain Thompson seems to have carried to 
Spain a good many mouthfuls of the language, 
an intimate acquaintance with “ Don Quixote,” 
excellent personal habits, an alert mind, and 
high animal spirits, which carried him through 
every difficulty and hardship, if not unconscious 
of their existence, yet in the best possible humour. 
Andof hardshipinevery form he had, like his com. 
rades,afullshare. Cold, sickness, hunger, fatigue, 
watching, wounds, and irregular pay, were only 
compensated by a very fair share of the fighting, 
and a mixture of those pleasant adventures 
snatched with so much zest amid the distresses 
and perils of the merry and precarious life 
of those that “ soldiers be.” The author's 
greatest suffering arose from Carlist fleas, and 
those insects known in polite life by the delicate 
name of B flats—sore matters at first touch to 
a young campaigner, fresh from cleanly Eng- 
land, though, we apprehend, mere trifles to the 
Dugald Dalgettys of war. 

Our gallant adventurer’s first quarters were in 
the Convent of St Francisco, at St Sebastian, 
After all that has been said and sung of Spanish 
women, the first black mantilla naturally excited 
a stronger interest among the youth of the 
Legion on landing than even the service of 
Isabel Segunda. And, upon improved acquaint- 
ance, it was still 


A pretty sight enough, the little paseo of San Fran- 
cisco on a bright summer’s evening, with the dark 
figures of the women passing and repassing in groups of 
three and four, while the scarlet uniforms of the British 
came in like the bright touches of colour in a painting, 
to break the general duskiness of the scene, and give 
variety to the whole. Here, on the greensward, to the 
sound of a tambourine and castanets, might be seen a 
knot of peasant girls and sturdy muleteers dancing a 
bolero, while the musician of the party accompanied the 
notes of an old twanging guitar with a wild and mono- 
tonous song bearing some allusion to the dance ; a little 
further on, a tall priest, in his black robes and canoe- 
shaped hat, or an old friar in sackloth and grey, with a 
twisted cord round his waist, walked quietly along, en- 
joying the freshness of the evening breeze ; and there 
again, in a corner, stood a couple of alguazi/es or con- 
stables, in the chivalrous costume of former times, with 
a broad wide-spreading hat and love-locks, cavalier 
fashion, a large white lace collar and Vandyke ruffties, 
a short black cloak hanging over one shoulder, short- 
knee’d breeches and black stockings, with shoes and 
silver buckles. Such was the striking costume of the 
alguaziles of San Sebastian, and I observed the like in 
no other town in Spain. I remember causing two young 
senoritas of my acquaintance to laugh excessively at my 
simplicity in taking off my hat to one of them, imagin- 
ing him to be some high dignitary of church or state. 
“ No son mas que alguaziles !’’—* They are nothing but 
constables—Bow-street officers! and to make them a 
bow !’’—it tickled their fancy exceedingly. . . . . 

The dress of the country people is coarse and simple. 
The women generally wear their hair combed back and 
plaited in a long tail behind; a thick woollen petticoat, 
usually of a bright red or yellow, with short tight 
sleeves half way down to the elbow, and drawn closely 
round the waist, together with thick worsted stockings, 
and leather sandals, fastened with thongs round the 
ancle, complete their attire. 

The men wear a rough brown jacket, short-knee’d 
breeches, bound round the middle with a red or blue sash, 
worsted stockings, and leathern buskins half way up the 





calf, fastened with small cords or thongs, crossing onp 
another like the red stripes on a Highlander’s sock. 
During bad weather, they invariably wear the larg, 
brown cloak, which falling over one shoulder in amy|¢ 
folds to the feet, produces a singular and picturesque 
effect, in addition to the broad-brimmed, high-crowneg 
hat, worn on one side, like cavaliers of old. 

The labouring womenseldom use the mantilla, this beine 
the mark of a townswoman, or of a person of some rank in 
the village. The usual head-gear isa folded cotton band. 
kerchief, thrown over the head and tied under th» chin. 
or else simply wrapped round like aturban. Altogether, 
the appearance of a group of villagers, as they turned 
out to see us march past, was not inelegant; and the 
olive complexion and large black eyes of the peasant 
girls, some leaning idly against a door-post twirling 
spindle, and others bearing jars of water on their heads. 
made a very favourable impression. 

x * * * + * * * 

During my first stay at San Sebastian, I had a goo 
opportunity of observing the domestic habits and man. 
ners of a Spanish family. I and another officer of the 
samme regiment were lodged in the Calle Mayor, one of 
the best streets in the town, at the house of an oli 
widow-lady who had two daughters, one about twenty, 
and the other fifteen—both pritty and good tempered. 
They generally rose at about eight or nine o'clock, mak. 
ing a slight breakfast of toast and chocolate, served up 
in small earthen cups, little bigger than thimbles, which. 
Without any of the form and ceremony of an English 
breakfast, was discussed standing or sitting, or walking 
from one room to another, as their business might lead 
them. After this, the old lady retired to her room, while 
her daughters worked in the sala, embroidering a new 
mantilla, and hearing me read aloud a page or two of Gil 
Blas or Don Quixote. At one, the family sat down to 
dinner, which was something in the French style, though, 
perhaps, more frugal; consisting chiefly of a little fish, 
with beans and pease cooked in divers ways: after 
which, the embroidery and the Gil Blas were continued 
as before until the covl of the evening, when the girls 
sallied forth to the paseo, or the great square, in all the 
splendour of flowing mantillas and fluttering fans. At 
ten, the supper was served, being, in fact, a second din- 
ner; and, exactly as the clock struck eleven, the whole 
family rese and bid us “ Buenas noches.” 

Such was the even tenor of their way, except on Sun- 
days or feast-days, of which last ia Spain there is oiten 
more than one in a week, when the whole family donned 
their best and went to mass, spending the rest of the day 
in making visits, and taking the air out of doors. 

Taking it for granted that our readers, like 
ourselves, feel more interest in the Spanish ladies 
and Spanish interiors, than in the marchings 
and mishaps of the Legion, with whose opera- 
tions we have all had abundant opportunities of 
making ourselves acquainted, we shall adhere to 
our favourite passages. In September, our 
author’s regiment came to Bilbao, of which town 
he gives this graphic description :— 

The town of Bilbao is much larger than San Sebastian, 
and built in a more antique and Spanish style, with the 
eaves of the houses broad and overhanging, and furnished 
with tin spouts a yard or two long, to shoot the rain into 
the middle of the street. Every window has a separate 
balcony of iron or wood curivusly carved, which, filled 
with ladies, sewing or talking and gazing out below, pre- 
sent a very novel effect from the street end. The fine 
quays on each side the river, crowded with busy group* 
loading and unloading the ships with bales and barrels, 
together with the number of passengers passing to and 
fro in the streets, give Bilbao the active, bustling air of 
a commercial town. The streets are broad and well 
paved, with ¢rottoirs for passengers, and are kept pet 
fectly clean and neat, far from being common to other 
towns in Spain. 

There are two bridges over the river, one of stone, and 
the other suspended by iron, chains like the piety 4 
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Brighton. Of this bridge, as may be imagined, the iv- 
habitants of Bilbao are not a little proud, and reckon it 
as one of their principal curiosities They also boast of 
a beautiful paseo or arenal, shaded by lofty trees, which 
runs for a considerable distance along the left bank of 





the river, 2nd terminates nearly opposite to San Mames. 

The women of Bilbao have a reputation for beauty in 
the north of Spain. They are small, and more southern- 
complexioned than those of San Sebastian. Their dress 
is nearly the same, except that they wear the manitilla 
without the comb to elevate and throw it off the face, 


left the breakfast on the table, bidding his daughters to 
do the honours of the house in his absence. The table, 
which was laid out with a state very unusual in Spain 
at breakfast time, was covered with all sorts of eatables 
and drinkables Measuring my appetite by their own 
notion of Englih powers of eating, they had prepared 
enough to have lasted them a month A large tureen 
of boiled milk stood in the centre, flanked by a dozen 
hard eggs on one side, and a dish of pastry on the other; 
at the top stood something like a gallon measure of thick 
chocolate, and at the bottom two or three bottles of 
Neres seco; at the four corners were preserves and 


which, to my fancy is the prettier mode of the two; and | jellies, interspersed with long rolls of bread ; and with 


the lower classes plait the hair in two tails, instead of | 
one of Brobdignagian dimensions, as at San Sebastian. 
The Basque language, though very common, is not quite | 
so universal as I had hitherto found it, and is, I believe, 
a different dialect from that of Guipuzcoa. 

I frequently visited the theatre during my stay at Bil- | 
bao, where there was a tolerable company, with two or 
three singers of some celebrity from Madrid. The inte. | 
rior might be about as large as that of the Haymarket | 
Theatre, and was elegantly fitted up, the only difference in 
the arrangement being that the front of the pit was taken | 
up to form the stalls or /une/a, and the remainder was 
left for standing-room, in which the audience lounged 
about during the performance. 

The favourite piece just then was a translation of La 
Cenerentola (Hispanicé Cenicienta,) the music being the 
original. ‘This was invariably followed by a Saincle— 
the broadest description of farce—in which the panto- 
mimic bumps and thumps elicited peals of laughter from 
the grave Spaniards, 1 never heard audiences roar to 
such a degree, even in England—the French, who are | 
calm and sedate at a comedy, have no idea of it. . . 

The ladies are very independent in their visits to the 
theatre, going alone or in couples in their usual walking 
dress and the mantilla, whenever the fancy takes them. 
It is only in moral England that ladies cannot stir out 
by themselves. 

On the first arrival of the regiment, it was with con- 
siderable difficulty that the officers could get billets, the 
town being filled to overflowing with Spanish and Eng. | 
lish troops, After going to many houses without success, | 
I at last got a small bedroom in the Calle de la Ronda, 
not far from the convent where the troops were quar- 
tered. 

The owner of the floor was an old abogado, or lawyer, 
who usually shut himself up in his room with a secre- 
tary till five o’clock in the evening, when, just as I was 
returning from drill, I used to meet him on the stairs, | 
saliying forth to read the Gacetas at the café, and smoke | 
his paper cigar. With the innate politeness of a Spaniard, 
he always made me a low bow on these chance occasions ; 
but, beyond this, little passed between myself and host to 
tell of each other’s presence in the house. His family 
consisted of two daughters, and a Basque servant, who 
daily astonished me by the immense caldrons of water 
she used to carry on her head up four pair of stairs from 
the fountain in the Plaza. 

The girls were good tempered but variable; so that a 
joke that pleased them one day was taken in high dud. 
geon the next. Qn one occasion, taking offence at a 
prank of a young servant of mine, who threatened to 
roast their favourite cat for a hare, they made a com- 
plaint to their father, who treated me in consequence to 
a long speech in Spanish and French on the impro- 
priety of which my servant was alleged to be guilty. 
Being somewhat nettled at this unexpected attack, I 
hinted that he was a false Carlist to treat me in such 
4 manner, and that I should quit his house that evening ; 
but, as I was removing my things out of it, the old 
a). gado cameup, considerably mollified, and, after making 
sundry excuses for the vivacity of his daughters, and 
referring me to General Espartero for proofs of his loyalty, 
sealed the contract of peace by inving me to breakfast 
next morning. 

_I accepted the invitation, but was unable to attend 
ll a good deal after the time, in consequence of some 











“navoidable duty. I found that e bad gone out and 


as much pomp and ceremony as Sancho when Governor 


_ of Barataria, I was installed at the head of the table, 


and invited by the damsels to begin my breakfast at 
which ever end I liked best, and, above all “ to eat 
everything in the English fashion.” It was in vain 
that I begged them to sit down to keep me company— 
no, they had already taken their chocolate; or to wait 
till their father came back—he had finished his break- 
fast, and was not to return till dinner; and, making a 
courtesy, they closed the door, leaving me to my meal anid 
meditations. 

There was enough on the table to feast a come 
pany ; and, though I did my best, having just come off 
picquet, I left no more signs of demolition than a soli. 
tary mouse at a Cheshire cheese, whereat the two young 
ladies were much astonished, and intimated a suspicion 
that it was through vergiienza (modesty) that I did not 
eat more. Nor did their kindness end here—knowing 
that | was on the point of leaving Bilbao, they wrapped 
up the untouched pastry in a paper, which they insisted 
on my taking in my havresack, to eat on the voyage. 

Notwithstanding their civility, I was tempted to ac- 
cuse the young ladies, in secret, of having been so far 
overcome of the devil as to run away with a volume of 
Don Quixote which I had left on a table in the sitting- 
room. On making a search, it was nowhere to be 
found, and the senorifas stoutly denied having touched 
it, referring me at the same time to their library for 
proof. Certainly, on looking over the collection, I could 
forgive them the theft of my Don Quixote ; for the Vidus 
de los Santos, and “ Mysterious Conception of the Virgin,” 
were the only books they had in the world. 

Now, it was rather saucy of the Auxiliaries, 
whether master or man, to threaten the pet cat 
of this respectable family ;—but fortune of war ! 
Upon another occasion, the Auxiliaries were de- 
terred from an act of the free and easy kind 
common to military men, by a cause which is 
quite ludicrous. 

Much as I was delighted with Ona for its antiquity 
and lofty associations, I was thoroughly disgusted with 
it on the score of cleanliness and comfort. The lodgings 
occupied by two other officers and myself were miserable 
in the extreme; but, discovering that there was another 
room in the house somewhat better than the first, we 
found our way into it, and made up our minds to sleep 
in the patron’s best bedroom. The old gentleman 
appeared uneasy at this, and, taking me aside, with an 
air of great seriousness, Informed me, in a whisper, that 
he had one thing of importance to communicate, and 
that was, that he anc allhis kin were afflicted with sarna, 
(itch,) and as they sle in those beds, he would not 
answer for the consequ ces should we persevere in our 
rash design ; he therefo hoped that we would be con- 
tent with the other room, on the beds of which should 
be spread “ subanas limpitas”—“ nice clean sheets.” 

The convents in which the British were quar. 
tered wer treated with less ceremony than the 
private houses where they had their billets, as 
of the former they were sole possessors, Of that 


of San Francisco, near San Sebastian, our author 
writes :— 
The Convent of San Francisco, in which we were 
quartered, was about half a mile outside the town, on 
3H*2 
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the other side of the river Urumea, and appeared to me 
of great extent, though a Spaniard told me that it was 
“ uno de los mas pequenitos de Espana,” one of the 
smallest in Spain. The exterior, like that of most 
Spanish buildings of any antiquity, was not very differ- 
ent from a barn, with tiled roof and overhanging eaves; 
but the interior was pretty enough, being arranged in 
the form of a square, with cloisters, and a small garden 
inside, abounding with roses in full bloom, and fine 
hydrangias grown wild. There was something melan- 
choly, I thought, when our noisy soldiers burst into the 
place, hurrying up and down the stairs and corridors, 
and startling the quiet abode of monks from its ancient 
state of peacefulness and repose. 

In less than a week, all the shrubs were trampled 
under foot, and the ground covered with shirts and pipe- 
clayed trowsers drying in the sun. A splendid vine, 
which grew up the iron grates of the window of an 
Oratorio, cooling the air that rustled among the tendrils, 
and through which 

** The only light came in, 
Tinged, as it entered, with the vine-leaves thin,” 
1 contrived to save, by pointing out to the occupant how 
cool and fresh it kept his room, while the others were 
smothering with the noonday heat. 

Above the cloisters were long ranges of corridors and 
rooms of great extent, which held with ease the whole of 
our Ist Regiment, consisting of betwen seven and eight 
hundred imen. When I inquired of the country people 
the number of monks who formerly dwelt there, they 
answered about twen'y! “% What use did they make of 
all these passages and rooms ?’’ I asked, somewhat in 
amaze. ‘Oh! they played at fives and blind-man’s- 
buff in them,’? was the reply. Certes, the reverend 
fathers were not badly off for house-room, 

The pious Carlists were not more respectful in 
their management of those hallowed sanctuaries. 
The British were their successors in the Convent 
of San Mames, near Bilbao, of which they took 
possession, a few hours after the Carlists had 
abandoned it :— 

The rooms were still full of straw, on which their 
men had jain, and the walls begrimmed with names and 
sentences, the most conspicuous of which were Viva el 
Rey, Mucra Christina, coupled with divers feminine 
epithets ma/sonantes. ‘The court and garden of the con- 
vent were full of old monkish books kicking about, 
containing lives of all the saints and saintesses in the 
calendar, and which had been evidently used for making 
cartridges and other profane purposes. The only book 
of note I found among the heaps was an old Virgil, 
terribly dog-carcd, and clipped with scissors. 

Ilere fullows one of the many clever pictures 
of a soldier's life during a hard eampzign :— 

Our household comforts, however, were very few 3 and 
it might truly be said that we lived a life of mortifica- 
tion and penance in the convent. Not a bed was to be 
had beyond a little straw, which soon got so full of fleas 
that the floor was infinitely to be preferred. It was 
orten my fate on those occasions to put in practice the 
old soldier's trick of pricking the boards with a fork, to 
find out the softest one to lie upon for the night. 

The room in which | and my captain were quartered, 
would have presented a strange spectacle to a man sud- 
Genly transplanted from the haunts of civilized society. 
The walls were whitewashed, and the little square win- 
dows which, through the exertion of some interest and 
ingenuity, we had preserved from being bricked up, 
hoasted of nothing but a pair of rickety window-frames, 
the glass of which had long since departed. At one end 
#f the room, in a dark alcove, was our straw, and at 
another stood a long bench, a three-legged chair, saved 
from the burning of the picquet-fire, and a rade oaken 
table covered with bottles of wine, pipkins of water, and 
a rabble rout of hair-brushes, shoe-brushes, tooth-brushes, 
tins of blacking, scraps of bread, rations of beef, and 
bunches of odoriferous onions for the soup. In one cor- 
ner recimed a couple of loaded muskets, for the benefit 
of the Carlists, and sound the walls were hung jackets, 





canteens, telescopes, and pantaloons. Our Latlerie de 
cuisine consisted of a fryingpan, one noseless jug, and an 
earthen bowl that served the manifold purposes of cup 
and saucer, washing-basin and soup-tureen. 

I had no idea that any European country could send 
forth such plagues of vermin as tormented us in this 
convent. Nightly, as we were dropping off to sleep, a 
whole battalion of Carlist fleas sallied forth from their 
nooks and hiding-places, to lay waste and destroy the 
profoundest slumber, while the unhappy victims scratched 
and groaned, and groaned and scratched, in wretched 
restlessness till morning, when their limbs were foung 
covered with white blotches as big as sixpences, which 
gradually subsiding into little red freckles, gave the 
whole body an appearance of being smitten with smeagles 
or small-pox. 

In the end of November, our author was sent 
from Santander as commander of a convoy of mule 
waggons, carrying arms and stores to head. 
quarters, now at Vitoria. The description of the 
march is, to our feelings, extremely pleasant and 
lively, and, so to speak, romantically Quixotic in 
manner. 

The road lay through a very rocky and mountainous 
country, barren of everything except the small stunted 
oaks and evergreen shrubs, as the holly and bay, which 
grow wild among the rocks. Sometimes, from the sum. 
mit of a “ heaven-kissing hill,” one caught a fine view of 
the surrounding mountains, or pceped into a fertile 
valley, with herds of cattle grazing in the green pastures, 
and a blue wreath of smeke marking a village that had 
sprung up in its stony girdle—but the general aspect of 
the country was desolate and wild, and different from 
the usual idea of a southern land. ‘Thie song of birds is 
hushed, for the woods and hedge-rows that afford them 
shelter in other countries are not to be found in Spain, 
and on all sides there reigns the deepest silence, un- 
broken by anything but the jingle of mule-bells or the 
distant scream of a solitary bird of prey, wheeling its 
lazy circles in the air. Here and there the “ rude- 
carved crosses near the path” point out to the traveller 
the site ofa murder, and tell him the name of the de- 
funct. I remarked one, in particular, in a lonely pass 
along which the road wound, with perpendicular cliffs 
rising abruptly on one side, and a iarge torrent foaming 
among the rocks in the ravine below. It was composed 
of two rude pieces of oak nailed together in the form of 
2 cross, on which ‘‘ some half-worn letters say,” 

“ AQgvI MATARON A Bicente Divz. Rvecven 4 
Dios por EL. Ano D, 1828.°* 

The villages, seattered at great intervais along the 
road, are in general well and substantially buili of stone, 
but lamentably deficient in the common necessaries of 
life—at least in what an Englishman is in the habit of 
‘alling such. As for the natives, they live miraculously 
on Indian corn and boiled beans; and, as far as I could 
make out, never touch meat from one year’s end to 
another, except a piece of pork or bacon now and then 
as proof of Christianity. The posadas or inns are the 
most poverty-stricken in the universe—the very strong- 
holds of famine—and appear to exist less for the aceom- 
modation of man than for that of beast. Often and often, 
on entering one of these posadas after a long day’s mareh, 
too hungry to wait for the cooking of my rations, have 
I asked the hostess—** Tiene usted algo que comer 2?" — 
“© No senor, no hay.”—* No tiene usted carne 2” No 
hay."—* Huevos 2”»—“ No hay.” —“ Tocino 2”? — No 
hay.”—** Por fin, senora, no hay nada 2” —* Si, senor ; 
hay pan, cebollas, y agua hermosisima de la fuente.”+ 

Certainly the march of intellect has not yet reac 
Spanish inns. As far back as the days of Gongora, they 
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* “ Here they killed Vincent Diez. Pray to God for 
him. A.D. 1828.” , 

+ “ Have you got anything to eat 7”—“ No, sif, 
nothing.””—“* What! no meat ?”’—“ No, sir.”— 
* Eggs 2?’ = No.” —** Bacon ?"=—=** No,”"—** Then it 
seems that there is nothing at all.”—“ Oh, yes; there's 
bread, onions, and most beautiful water at the spring!” 
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appear to have been exactly what they are now, and are 
celebrated in a difticult and untranslateable sonnet of 
his as execrable. 

The only people who fared well on the journey were 
the muleteers—a jolly, good-tempered crew, who, after 
eracking jokes and whips all the day, sat down in the 
evening to a good supper and plenty of wine—such as it 
was—and sang songs and national airs for the greater 
part of the night. They appeared to be decided Liberals 
in polities, and the famous 7'ragala and Riego’s Hymn 
sung in chorus kept pace with their “ potations pottle- 
deep,” and cries of muero Don Carlos! They seldom 
ventured on their stages without a capacious bota or 
leathern bottle filled to the neck with wine, and which, 
like Sancho’s, was tilted up to the stars whenever their 
throats felt dry with speaking to the mules aud exhort- 
ing capitana to keep in the way she should go. They 
seemed to know everybody they met—were weil received 
in all the villages—and were on particularly good terms 
with the black-eyed wenches on the road, for whom they 
always had a nod, or a smile, or a courteous speech, as 
they rodeon the shaft of the waggons cracking their 
whips over the long string of mules that soberly trotted 
along in front. 

I had the luck to be very popular among them, and 
was consulted on every occasion when a conference was 
wished to be held with some foot-sore Englishman who 
was endeavouring to smuggle himself into the waggons. 
They regarded my speaking a little Spanish as a very 
wonderful accomplishment, on account of which they 
gave me the name of ‘‘ el medio J’spenol,” the half 
Spaniard—and used to invite me to many welcome pulls 
at the Jota, besides sundry pieces of bacallao or dried 
cod-fish, with which they beguiled the tediousness of the 
way. They possessed, moreover, plenty of wonderful 
stories and anecdotes, and the elder ones had never done 
talking of the glorics of the Peninsular war, and setting 
forth the white cravat of the Duke of Wellington. Oc- 
casionally they opened out with a ditty in a long-drawn, 
monotonous voice, which had a strange and not un- 
pleasant effect amid the wild scenery of the country, and 
chimed in agreeably with the jingling of the mule-bells 
us the convoy entered the gorge of some echoing defile 
or narrow pass. Altogether I was much struck by the 
frank and manly bearing of the muleteers, and parted 
with them with regret at the conclusion of the journey. 


The 9th regiment was an Irish one ; and good 
fun the merry, reckless, and devil-may-care hu- 
mours of his brave comrades often afforded to their 
young officer ; though an Irish regiment has its 
peculiar attendant troubles, of which he partici- 
pated. Our author is ungallant or honest enough 
to confess that 


It was with feelings of the greatest joy and satisfaction 
that 1 rejoined my regiment after more than a month's 
absence; for I was weary of looking after the impedi- 
menta, and being pestered with the eternal complaints 
and quarrels of soldiers’ wives. The specimens of the 
British ** fair sex’? brought over by the Legion were 
certainly not caleulated to impress the Spaniards with 
high notions of our female beauty, and their tattered 
appearance, with dirty straw bonnets and blowsy mob- 
caps, was enough to astonish the trim sexoras, and put 
into their mouths the often repeated question—‘* Whe- 
ther all the women in England were like these 7" 

‘The tribes of shoeless Moll Flaggons from the Green 
Isle, who eame over with our Irish regiments, are past 
all description ; and the figure they cut in the rear of a 
battalion on the march, with 2 pyramid of babes on their 
lacks, and a couple trotting on each side, was singularly 
marvellous in the eyes of the natives, who at last looked 
upon them as a regular and necessary adjunct to the 
British Legion, or as a supernumerary company of wives 
and washerwomen toeach regiment. How the numbers 
that eame up with the convoy contrived to subsist on 
the march, I never could divine; for, as their presence 
With the troops at that period was cortrary to orders, 
They were allowed no rations, and were totally without 
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money, having had no opportunity of receiving any from 
their husbands for the last six weeks, And yet they 
trudged along through dust and mire, in fair weather 
and in foul, for many a weary league, with light hearts 
and red cheeks, bidding defiance alike to the orders of 
the General and the accumulating hardships of the read, 
until they had the satisfaction of passing the gates of 
Vitoria, Of a truth, when Ireland loses her men, her 
women may stand up and fight in the good cause of 
their country’s freedom, against the tyranny that pro- 
claims them “ aliens in blood—aliens in religion !” 

The forlorn sisters of the Convent of Santa 
Cruz excite little more compassion in the gay 
soldier than the Irish Moll Flaggons. Their 
convent at Vitoria, 

Previous to the arrival of the Legion, had been a 
nunnery in which certain ancient dames spent their 
lives in monastic seclusion and the exercise of pious 
works, of which the making of fans and pin-cushions 
formed an important part. The scene on their receiv- 
ing notice to quit, in order to make way for our regiment, 
was described to me as exceedingly distressing. The 
old ladies hurried up and down, with tears in their eyes, 
to pack up their goods and chattels, while the younger 
ones vented their grief in exclamations and sobs at leav- 
ing a building which they had inhabited for the greater 
portion of their lives. One of the latter was reported to 
be rather handsome, and somewhat more inclined to shew 
her black eyes to the English officers than was deemed 
fitting by the elder sisters, who more than once hinted 
the propriety of drawing her veil closer round her face 
as they passed through the streets. They afterwards 
declared to an officer of ours, who went to visit them at 
their new residence, that the exertion of walking only a 
short distance over the stones of the streets had cut and 
wounded their feet in a painful manner, after being ac- 
customed all their lives to the smooth flags and level 
floors of the nunnery. 

The violent sickness which broke out here 
made Vitoria, for a time, resemble a city of the 
plague. 

Military religion is clearly exemplified in the 
following extract :—— 

The number of deaths speedily augmented to such a 
degree, that all attempt at ceremony was abolished, and 
the dead bodies were carried away in carts to the burial 
ground, where they were thrown six or seven into the 
same hole. Those that died of our regiment were buried 
in a piece of ground outside the walls, called the Campo 
Santo, where we prevailed on the priest to mutter over 
a prayer or two by assuring him that the deceased was 
a good Catholic. ** Half a loaf is better than no bread ;"’ 
and it was thought that a Catholic prayer over a dead 
Protestant was better than no prayer at all. 

§) On one oceasion, being in command of a funeral party, 
and finding, on our arrival at the ground, that the priest 
had failed in his appointment, I placed a corporal, with 
a tile of men, in the street, to waylay the first churchman 
that passed by, and bring him vt e¢ armis before me, as 
I knew that all sorts of excuses would be made, if I 
followed the more peaceful and reverent mode of re- 
questing him to perform the ceremony. I had not 
waited long in the churchyard, with the coffin placed at 
the brink of the grave, and the soldiers drawn up in 
single file on each side, before | heard a sort of seuffling 
and noise in the porch, and beheld the corporal fulfilling 
his instructions to the letter, hauling up a refractory 
priest by the skirt of his garment, and explaining to him 
by words and signs, that ‘* soldier muerto wanted Pater- 
noster—oficial no quiere stay any longer.”” ‘The poor old 
gentleman, who fancied that the heretics were going to 
make an end of him then and there, came very humb! 
to me with his long fore-and-aft cocked hat in his ha 
and begged to know what crime he had committed, to 
be seized and dragged up before what to him 
an execution-party of twenty men, with muskets and 
bayonets, and a grave ready dug to bury himin. Apo- 
logizing for the rudeness of the men, J] pointed to the 
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coffin, and begged him to perform the funeral ceremony. 
** Was the defunct a true Catholic ?” asked the priest, 
with earnestness. —“ Oh, yes, a very good Catholic.” — 
** Si, si, si, Catholic, Catholic,” murmured the men, 
who were beginning to get impatient ; and the priest, 
satisfied by these testimonials of the orthodoxy of the 
deceased, commenced his work in earnest, and had it 
over ina crack. Laying down his beaver, he put on a 
black silk night-cap, to protect him from the damp— 
‘© Pater-noster, mumble jumble—Ave Maria, ditto, 
ditto—etcetera, etcetera, Amen”—three signs of the cross, 
a handful of dust, and the man was buried. For this 
piece of service, I paid the old priest a peseta and a half 
for himself, and one for each of the grave-diggers. 

A fact which proves, in a very striking manner, 
the truth of what has been lately alleged of one 
of the main resources of Ireland as a military na- 
tion, should the Tories be tempted to try a brush 
with the “ sister isle,” deserves particular notice. 


Whilethe English and Scottish regiments suffered | 


so much from typhus fever, brought on by severe 
privation, that the 2d English and Sth Scottish 
were actually broken up, from their reduced 
numbers, the Irish Brigade suffered 


Little or nothing from disease, although it was not 
better off for provisions or quarters than the rest of the 
force ; and the 7th, 9th, and 10th, to the very last, re- 
iained their superiority in numbers, without receiving a 
single recruit from the disbanded regiments. Had the 
whole of the Legion been composed of Irish, instead of 
losing ncarly a thousand men at Vitoria, we might not 
have Jost a hundred, In spite of all their hardships, 
the severity of the winter, the badness of rations, the 
total want of pay, the Irish lived, throve, and grew fat, 
as if in the midst of clover. Such are the advantages of 
misery and slarvation at home ! 

The Trish had contrived to grow fat and prosper upon 
food that had poisoned the rest of the troops, and, amid 
the general sickness of the Legion, appeared like an 
yasis of health on which it was pleasant to dwell. While 
the men of other regiments were crawling about in 
‘reatcoats, cooking some miserable fragments of rations 
ata smoky fire, the Irish were strutting about in the 
sunshine, playing at leap-frog, and pitching stones as 
if they were still among the bogs of the Emerald isle. 

The first time I marched my company on parade, 
they fairly walked away from me, with a vivacity to 
which I had long been a stranger. ‘The manceuvres, 
too, were executed with a smartness that was perfectly 
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‘** From India’s suns to Zembla’s frost.” 

He knows his men toanicety. An amusing and 
characteristic anecdote is related of an Irish 
officer upon the memorable 5th of May :— 

Among the escapes and adventures of the day, that of 
Lieutenant O’Connor of our regiment was one of the 
most singular, Seeing a number of Spaniards in dis. 
order, he mistook them for Chapelgorries, and ran up to 
rally them, when he found that he had tumbled into the 
hands of the Carlists. A musket snapped in his face 
and a bayonet at his breast informed him of his awk. 
ward mistake. Parrying the latter with his fist, he 
struck right and left, in the approved style of pugilism; 
and flooring both his antagonists, who were cousider. 
ably astonished at this novel mode of conducting the 
battles of the Queen, he took to his heels, and being a 
first-rate leaper, cleared walls and ditches, and rejoined 
his regiment with the loss of his hat, sword, and cloak, 
which had fallen in the scuffle. This interesting match 
was witnessed by the old Spanish Governor at the Castle, 
who, viewing the action through a telescope, declared 
that he saw a British officer, attacked by two Carlists, 
liberate himself ‘‘ doxando.”’ 

We cannot forbear another anecdote still more 
Irish :— 


Among the many anecdotes that were related of the 
action, there was one of an officer’s servant of the 7th 
which struck me as characteristic of Irish gallaitry 
and nonchalance. In the midst of the hottest fire at 
the mill, he ran up with a cartridge in his mouth to an 
officer, and pulling the heads of a couple of cackling 
hens out of his havresack, exclaimed—“ Sure, your hon- 
our won't forget to dine with my master to-day.” The 
richness of the Hibernian accent combined with the 
singularity of the situation to give an unusual raciness 
to the invitation. 

Two remarkable persons are described at a 
length corresponding with their importance to 
Spain, and the interest they have excited in 
Kurope. El Pastor, or General Jauregui, the 
Hofer of Spain, is a character to be dwelt upon. 


Gaspar de Jauregui is the son of peasants residing 
near ‘Tolosa, and in his youth his employment was that 


_ of a shepherd, whence his surname of El Pastor. Hav- 


delightful after the slow plodding of the sickly English, | 


and the charge” (when we came to it) was like a 
row at Donybrook fair, the fastest first, and ‘* devil take 
the hindmost,” yelling and screaming like a parcel of 
Bedlamites broken loose, It was only by dint of threats 
and remonstrances that we at length succeeded in tam- 
ing down the Joui/lan/e jeunesse of the Irish brigade to 
something like the firm, steady, phalanx-like movement 
of a well-executed charge of infantry. 

St Patrick's Day, of course, was celebrated with all 
the usual honours by every Irishman in Arriaga. <A 
peseta was given to each man to make merry with, on 
condition that they did not exceed the limits of the 
village ; and the drums and fifes paraded up and down 
the road, followed by a confused multitude of soldiers 
dancing and flinging up their caps to the tunes of ‘St 
Patrick’s Day,” and ‘Sprigs of Shilelah,”’ greatly to 
the astonishment of the Spaniards who had walked out 
of town to see what was going forward at Arriaga. On 
this occasion, when there might have been some pre- 
text for it, there scarcely occurred a single case of 
drunkenness in a battalion of between six and seven 
hundred men, and certainly not one of riot or insubor- 
dination. The guard-house was as clear of prisoners 
the day after as before the holiday. 

Now, here is a “ buxom chief” might lead a 


regiment of Irishmen 





ing entered the army as a private soldier, he rapidly 
passed through the grades of corporal and sergeant, and 
gained his commission, after which, on account of his 
superior intelligence and activity, he was promoted to 
the rank of Brigadier-General. A sincere Liberal, and 
an honest man, Jauregui would long since have obtained 
a higher command, did not the pitiful jealousy of a 
Court in which the accidents of birth are held in greater 
esteem than the weight of merit, stand in his way as 
the son of a shepherd, and deprive him of that which it 
confers upon a worthless favourite. Beloved by his 
army, who look upon him as one of themselves, he is 
feared by the enemy as a man whose honesty and 
talents would put an end to the war, had he the sole 
direction of affairs; and his kindness of disposition 
causes him to be regarded by the peasantry of his neigh 
bhourhood as their best friend, to whom to apply for 
assistance and ask advice. He is generally to be seen 
walking in the streets with three or four peasants or 
Loyeros accompanying him, and seldom makes much 
show of power or splendour. These circumstances led 
the cigar-smoking dandies of Cordova’s staff, to look 
upon him as one below their notice, at the same time 
that they hovered about the man whose incapacity and 
treason were wasting the resources of one of the finest 
countries in the world. 

Cordova himself is very unlike the dandies of 
his staff. Perhaps some slight, unconscious, 
latent prejudice against the Spanish Suvaroff, as 
well as against his ill-fitting coat and red waist- 
coat, exists in our author's mind. 

It was during our stay at Dlarraza that I had an 
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opportunity of seeing Cordova, who frequently rode } proceeded to the quarters of the men, where T found all 


through the village with his staff, to visit the outposts 
and reconnoitre the country. On one occasion, he dis- 
mounted for a quarter of an hour in front of the Padacio, 
and, curious to have a closer view of the Spanish god of 
war, I mingled in the crowd of officers standing a few 

ces apart, and beheld the victor of Arlaban. He was 
a small, slightly-made man, stooping somewhat in the 
shoulders, and with a face expressive of nothing save a 
look of languid discontent, to which a sharp twinkling 
eve gave the characteristic air of a Jew clothes-dealer. 
His gait and manners were slow and sauntering, and 
impressed the spectator with the idea of a man shat- 
tered with disease, or enervated by dissipation. His 
dress, on the three occasions that I happened to view him 
minutely, was uncouth and slovenly, consisting of a long 
brown redingote, that, by its want of shape and fit, re- 
minded me of VPaganini’s, and a scarlet cloth waistcoat 
closely buttoned to the chin by a single row of gilt but- 
tons; a small cocked-hat stuck on one side of the head, 
with a cockade expressive of the loyalty wanting in his 
heart; and a pair of worsted hose or leggings strapped 
below the knee, with large silver spurs buckled on the 
heels. 

When I[ first saw him at Ilarraza, he wore a regula- 
tion sword of the British Legion, but afterwards used 
one of different manufacture. ‘The red waistcoat, how- 
ever, seemed to be a great favourite, as he seldom 
appeared without it, even on grand occasions. Ie wears 
no beard or whiskers, but indulges in a pair of stunted 
mustachios on the upper lip, which adds to the expres- 
sion of languid noncha/ance predominant in his counten- 
ance. Ina word, see Luis Fernandez de Cordova in a 
crowd, without knowing him to be Duke of Mendigorria 
and Count of Arlaban, and he would be taken for a 
sickly attorney or a discontented tailor. 

Profligate in his manners, and destitute of talents as 
a soldier, he possesses no one moral quality except a 
restless ambition, backed by a species of intriguing cun- 
ning, in which any diplomatic attaché would be his 
match. Hated by most of his generals, who upbraid 
him with the want of mere personal courage, he is 
looked upon by the army as a man who, to gain his own 
dirty ends, is ready to betray them into the hands of 
the enemy, and who, by virtue of his rank and exalted 
position, is carrying on a traffic in the flesh and blood 
of his soldiers, to make an accommodation with the 
enemies of his sovereign and preserve his rank and in- 
fluence in the country. The command that he pos- 
sesses over the weak and misguided woman at the head 
of the government is so great that he is frequently 
spoken of as the successor of Munoz, whenever God or 
au assassin please to take him from the world; and his 
known hostility to Liberalism points him out as not 
without influence in the ranks of the Carlist party. 
Thus, let affairs turn out as they may, it is a matter of 
small concern to the Hero of Mendigorria, who plays 
the cards of each party, and laughs at both. 

The opinions here put forward on the character and 
honesty of Cordova, are shared by nine-tenths of the 
honest Liberals in Spain. 


The military operations of Cordova are cen- 
sured very freely ; and he is accused of intrigues 
which, at all events, have, on his part, been de- 
nied, 

But it is time that we came to the last scene 
of all, the winding up of our author's military 
adventures, at the attack on San Sebastian, on 
the 5th May. The details are full, distinct, and 
spirited ; and convey a more complete and lively 
idea of such affairs, as they are seen by subaltern 
officers, than any similar narrative with which we 
are acquainted. 

I went to bed after giving the necessary orders to my 


company, and was awakened at two the next morning 
by the hum of men gathering together. I jumped out 


a 


‘f Led, and, after scalding my throat with some hot tea, 





on foot, and the busy snapping of locks and ringing of 
ramrods giving proofs of alacrity. It wasa cold, drizzl- 
ing morning, dark as pitch, the streets full of mud, and 
the country wet and swampy froma week's rain. Find- 
ing that we were all in good time, I returned to my 
room, where 1 wrote, by candle-light, a short letter 
home, containing the news of the intended saliy, which 
I delivered to the patrona of the house, with a request 
that, venga /o gue viniere, she would put it into the post 
that day, an injunction with which she faithfully com- 
plied. 

In a few minutes, the men turned out without sound 
of bugle, and formed in the square with silence and 
regularity. It was so dark that I was obliged to pro- 
cure a candle to call the roll and examine the arms, all 
of which were provided with fresh flints and in the 
highest order. ‘The rain fell in showers that spluttered 
in the lighted candle and finally extinguished it, after 
which it was necessary to go through the ranks and 
feel with the hand that every man was properly ac- 
coutred. 


On emerging from the glomy portal of the drawbridge, 
we beheld the Convents of San Francisco and La Antigua 
in flames. They had been fired a day or two betore by 
the enemy, and had smouldered in smoke until the morn- 
ing of the Sth, when they burst out in vivid flashes of 
light that heightened the surrounding darkness. There 
was something, I thought, cheerful and comfortable in 
the look of the fire in contrast with the wet and splashy 
road, and I gazed upon the flames curling through my 
old bed-room window at San Francisco, without any 
other feeling than a desire to approach and warm wy 
hands at the blazing bonfire. 

Arrived at San Bartolome, we halted for a quarter of 
an hour, while our Light Company, under Captain Cot. 
ter, was sent on infront to clear a few straggling houses 
occupied by the enemy in the neighbourhood. It was a 
a moment of anxiety; the men were resting on their 
arms, helding their breath, and afraid to speak, lest the 
alarm should be caught by the Carlist outposts; the 
tinge of morning was appearing over the hills, and shewed 
the loop-holed parapets of the enemy, and the dusky 
figures of the gathering battalions as they slowly wound 
on their different tracks to the appointed parts of the line, 
[ paced up and down the causeway in front of the halted 
regiment, looking at the brilliancy of the flaming con- 
vents, and ever and anon casting a glance “ on the dull 
clouds, as thick as starch, which stiffened heaven,” and 
rose in dark and broken masses behind the town, when 
a solitary shot, followed by a rattling volley and a loud 
hurrah ! in the distance, proclaimed the first collision 
with the enemy. “ Forward!" said the Colonel. 

Obeying the orders given me, to remain under shelter 
until sent for, | placed my company as securely as pos- 
sible behind the mill, and took a survey of the surround. 
ing scene. At my feet was a deep valley covered with 
grass, and patched over here and there with cabbage- 
gardens and orchards of apple-trees; along the opposite 
ridge, and on a level with ourselves, ran the enemy's 
second breast-work, above which the dawning light dis- 
closed the white caps of the Carlists, as they poured their 
volleys upon the exposed ranks of the advancing columns, 
Intersected by the fortifications of the mill, and running 
on each side of it in a parallel direction with the second 
line, was a deep lane forming the first defence carried by 
the British, who were keeping up a perpetual blaze of 
musketry on the enemy. 

The shot flew about on both sides in abundance; no 
less than five in a cluster struck the wall of a house near 
which | was standing, within the circumference of a soup- 
plate, and some of the wounds that were inflicted were 
ghastly to behold. Several officers of my acquaintance 
were struck and carried to the rear. Quarter-Master 
Warner of the 7th Regiment was shot dead, and fell at 
my feet with the blue compressed lips and “ all-white 
eye’’ that characterise death by wounds In 
less than five minutes, the lane was crowded with dead 
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and dying, who hardly left room for the officers to keep 
the men steady and in line. 

We can give but a few flying notices, While 
forcing a way up hill, to storm a fortified house, 


by orders of General Shaw, he says— 

We continued the ascent, the enemy firing at us as 
they caught glimpses of our red coats among the trees, 
the twigs and blossoms of which, cut by the shot, flew 
about in all directions, and gave token of the nearness of 
the fire. It was here that I saw poor Captain Mould of 
the 10th lying on the ground mortally wounded, and 
vomiting blood, from a musket-shot in the chest. He 
raised himself up a8 we passed, and exclaimed—*“ Oh ! 
water—water !’’—but not a drop was procurable nearer 
than the town; and though mine was not willingly a 
deaf ear to the entreaty, [| turned away in silence from 
the spectacle of the dying man, and hurried on to the 
summit of the ridge. 

In the course of the engagement, our gallant 
Auxiliary was dispatched by General Shaw upon 


a piece of important duty. He continues— 

On rejoining General Shaw with the reinforcement, I 
found the remnant of the 7th drawn up in close column 
behind the house, and as much of the 9th as could be col- 
lected standing a few yards distant, covered partly by the 
apple-trees and partly by the breast-work that ran in 
front. Colonel Fitzgerald was at the head of his men, 
and at the signal from the Brigadier to charge, sprang 
over the parapet and advanced along with nothing but a 
riding-whip in his hand, in the face of the most tremen- 
dous fire I had witnessed during the whole of the action. 
The bullets poured upon the ploughed field as thick as 
hail, and the clods of earth might be seen knocked up in 
little clouds of dust like the “ wine-glasses” on a fish- 
pond during a shower of rain. The men hesitated ;— 
** Trishmen !"? somebody exclaimed, “ will you see your 
old Colonel shot, and not move on to save him?” The 
hot blood of Ireland was stirred, and with a cry of 
** More power to the Colonel!” they cleared the breast- 
work and advanced with levelled bayonets against the 
opposite line. I had just reached the Colonel’s side, and 
was crossing the field at the top of my speed, when a 
shot struck me on the left hip, and with a stunning 
shock my heels flew up into the air, at the same time 
that the charging regiment passed over me, and I was 
left alone, extended on my back in the middle of the 
plain. 

I rose on my feet, but fell down as if pinned to the 
earth by a tent-peg. I lodked at the wound and saw a 
neat round hole on the seam of the trowsers, from which 
a few drops of blood were slowly trickling out. The 
field was bare, and not a soul in sight except the white- 
headed Carlists as they rose to fire over the parapet, while 
the splashes of mud that sprinkled over my face, told of 
the volleys that fell around. [ gave a roll towards the 
breastwork I had quitted, and saw my sword, which had 
flown out of my hand with the violence of the shock, 
lying at some distance. With difficulty I crawled back 
to the spot, and had just gained possession of the hilt, 
when a second bullet struck my right hand, and passing 
through the fleshy part of the thumb, lodged next to the 
skin on the other side. The pain was not acute—it felt 
like a benumbing shock of electricity. A Spanish ser- 
geant passed over my body towards some shelter; I 
hailed him in Spanish, por amor de Dios, to raise me on 
my legs, but, leaping the parapet, he left me to my fate. 
It was now evident that there was nothing to hope for 
from others, and with a sort of feeling of uncertainty like 
that of a man hanging over a precipice by a single 
thread, I commenced rolling towards the breastwork, on 
which I lifted myself with considerable pain and diffi- 
culty, and swinging my legs over the top, tumbled into 
the muddy lane below. [ was aware of the danger of 


sticking fast in the mud ; and, making a plunge across the 
path, I seated myself on the causeway on the other side, 
where, being under cover, | paused a moment to rest and 
consider what was to be done. 

The whole extent of the breastwork appeared to be de- 
serted, the troops having left it to attack the next line, 





and a couple of dead bodies drenct.ed in blood were the 
only human forms that met my sight. The house which 
had been so often taken and retaken was about fifty yards 
on my left, and to it I directed my eyes in hopes of suc. 
cour, when a rustling among the bushes in the neigh. 
bourhood attracted my attention, and a blue-capped head 
was thrust round the corner of the house, eyeing me in. 
tently. Presently another was poked through one of the 
windows, as ifreconnoitering the ground, and immediate. 
ly the two Carlists fixed bayonets and advanced cautiously 
with the purpose of running me through. It was a for. 
tunate circumstance that the two dead bodies were lying 
near them, for they paused a little while to search their 
pockets, thereby giving me time to resume my rotatory 
notion down the hill in the direction of the Ist Brigade, 
A small bank intervened, and down it I plunged with 
desperate resolution, falling upon a dying man at the 
bottom, who groaned heavily as I passed. The idea oc. 
curred to me to hide myself under the body, but it was 
useless, as the Carlists had seen me move and were now in 
full pursuit. I continued my course, sometimes ro!ling, 
and sometimes scrambling on all fours, with the bloog 
gushing from my hand, and was on the point of rising on 
my knees to make a last effort in defence of my life, 
when I espied a soldier of the 9th in the distance, to 
whom I waved my sword to come to my rescue, The 
Carlists on his approach hung back and commenced load. 
ing their pieces—the man hesitated whether to stand or 
run away. It wasa critical moment—when most for- 
tunately three of my own company came up, who fixed 
their bayonets over my body and dared the Carlists to 
advance, I turned my head towards the house, and saw 
that my enemies had fled. 

Placing me on three firelocks, my men hurried along 
under cover of the breastwork towards the shores of the 
bay. In our way we passed the 10th Regiment, drawn 
up in close column with Colonel O’Connell at their head. 
Part of my old regiment, the Ist, was there, and I nodded 
to several officers of my acquaintance as I was rapidly 
borne along. Presently after, we were joined by my 
servant, who had heard that I was killed. He threwa 
cloak over me, the warmth of which was very acceptable, 
for the transition from violent exertion, and the wet 
clothes, had brought on a fit of shivering. The ground 
in every part we passed over was stained with drops of 
blood that shewed the smartness of the action. 

This is more stirring than any fiction. Our 
hero was conveyed to the hospital, and presently 
found a plaster to his bones and a cordial to his 
spirits which repaid all his sufferings :— 

I shall never forget the exultation which I felt on see- 
ing the Legion enter the town a few days after the vic- 
tory, with bands playing and colours flying, and sprigs 
of laurel stuck in all their shakos. The triumphant 
cheering of the men, with the Vivas ! of the Spaniards, 
and the strains of “ St Patrick’s Day” and “ British 
Grenadiers,” that rang through the streets as the differ- 
ent regiments passed through the gate, put my blood into 
a state of effervescence, and I longed to be again at the 
head of my company. The honest fellows looked up as 
they passed under the windows of my billet, and hailed 
me with a cheer and cry of ** More power to the Cap- 
tain!” It was a bright passage in a man’s history, and 
worth years of the commonplace of life. 

As we must stop somewhere, we think we could 
not find a more agreeable opportunity of leave- 
taking than just here, though we could go on 
with pleasure, quoting passages fully equal to the 
above. 

In short, we have not fallen in with so joyous 
an outbreak of free young blood and buoyant 
animal spirits, in pen and ink, for a length of 
time—if ever—in the same circumstances. The 
work is sui generis: and the “ Twelve Months 
in the British Legion” are, indeed, “ worth years 


of common life,” 
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AN ADVENTURE IN CRIM TARTARY. 


No sooner had J set my foot on the Crimea, 
than my mind became occupied by the desire to 
discover the Acherusian Cave, through which 
Hercules, it is related, dragged Cerberus up to 
daylight. This desire was caused by my anxiety 
to possess a real gem of an antique. The hilt 
of Cwsar’s or Pompey’s sword, a medal with 
the name of Augustus or Antoninus—what are 
they? Modern antiquities—ancient novelties. 
But a piece of Cerberus’ chain, one of his collars, 
or the padlock of one of them—that would be 
something to be proud of! No doubt, thought 





I, the strong fellow had a serious tug with the | 


many-headed monster, before he accomplished 
the task of exhibiting him to the world: some 
of his trappings—one of his three collars of 
triple brass—may have been damaged in the 
scuffle, and I certainly may find a fragment, if I 
find the cave. 

I persevered long in my researches, unaided 
by Turk or Tartar; and I might have continued 
them unsuccessfully until this day, had I not 
met with a poor honest countryman of my own, 
who knew the cave perfectly. He conducted 
me to it—into it!—what do I say ?—into the 
bosom—the very heart of the world ! 

The entrances of most caves are pretty much 
ulike—holes in the ground ; such was this. But 
then, within, what wonderful things we have 
read of—what stalactites, and crystallizations, 
and spars of rainbow hues! Here was nothing 
of that kind. The light of one torch could not 
draw forth one answering ray from the ebon 
walls that enclosed the vasty darkness of the 
cavern, nor from the piilars that supported the 
roof of threefold midnight over our heads. 

“The vestibule of the palace of Chaos and 
Darkness !” said I. 

“ True,” replied my companion. 

Not the faintest echo was awakened by our 
words ; and our voices sounded strange to us as 
they died away in, as it seemed, illimitable 
space. We proceeded onward by the side of a 
dull, noiseless stream, a subterranean and sub- 
marine branch of the great Acheron, that wound 
through this cave—this cave of vastness, dreari- 
ness, blackness, stillness, sameness, 

At length we began to feel weary, and we sat 
down to rest beside the unrippled stream. I 
know not how it was, but, by some unlucky jerk, 
our torch fell into it; and the waters, in a loud 
and ominous hiss, broke for once their silence. 
Who shall tell what I felt at that moment? 
I said nothing; I placed my elbows on my 
knees, rested my head on my hands, and looked 
with eyes of desperation into the darkness. 

After a few minutes, I exclaimed—“ Is it a 
delusion, or does a dim greyish light appear 
beyond the river ?” 

“It is no delusion—I have witnessed this 
before : look fixedly,” replied my companion. 


I looked. ‘‘ The river seems to me,” said J, 
NOe XXXV,—e VOL, lll, 





to be but a boundary between the dark and the 
dim: here, all is the palpable obscure—a darkness 
which you feel in your inmost soul ; there, is the 
region of clouds and shadows.” 

‘Yes, shadows; but they are not formless; 
these serve the ruler of the shades, Plute—se 
men once called him,” he whispered, in a mys- 
terious voice. 

«“ Truly, his sable Majesty’s subjects have 
madethemselves thin air, like Macbeth’s witches,” 
I answered, in rather a jesting tone; for I be- 
gan to feel an unpleasant, chilly sensation, 
which I wished to shake off or to hide, But 
he continued more gravely than before— 

‘You mistake: his subjects are not thin air— 
these are only the shadows of his subjects—their 
moral shadows. Dismiss your vulgar ideas of 
corporeal and tangible—think only of the incor. 
poreal and intangible, and its shadow.” 

“ That is not so easy, my good friend, for 
one yet in the flesh ; not being a shadow, | can- 
not think like one.” 

« | will make the matter plain to you. Ob- 
serve that shadow which stretches half across 
the vast region before us: that is the shadow 
of a king who lives yet in the upper world.” 

«“ But why entitled to so gloriously large a 
shadow ?” 

‘‘ Because he is a king; the influence which 
his position makes him have over the minds of 
men, induces in them a false depreciation of 
themselves, or a false appreciation of that which 
is not really valuable or estimable :—they thus 
learn servility, falsehood, baseness, and become 
fit subjects for the Prince of Darkness.” 

‘‘ Ah! I now understand you. These are the 
shadows of evil influences—of those things 
which darken men’s minds—cause their false 
estimate of all around them—make them in- 
capable of judging, therefore incapable of acting 
rightly :—these are, in truth, fearful shadows 
—moral clouds which make a hideous dark- 
ness,” 

‘You have in part discovered what this 
Hades is. But all things have the signs of their 
influence—otherwise Truth might be rising up 
on earth in majestic brightness unknown to the 
great ruler of the shades, were not her tiny 
show placed beside the great one of Error. You 
see those giow-worm sparks that appear at times 
amidst the vast conflicting shades: those sparks 
tell the influence of the real and the true on 
earth. That little twinkler represents the mea- 
sure of estimatiun accorded to a people. When 
the sovereign of the shades compares the little 
bright point made by the industrious millions, 
with the mighty darkness caused by the king, 
how does he hug himself in the thought of the 
glorious creature! There have been times when 
the precious shadow has decreased in size ; but, 
by various artifices, he contrived to restore it to 


its ancient grandeur:—between you and me, 
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however, I think it diminished a little since I | in the direction of the great Hades—]I yawned— 


last saw it.” 

“In truth,” said I, “this cave presents a curi- 
ous phantasmagoria. 1 perceive his sable Ma- 
jesty has but to take a look at it to know how 
his kingdom thrives. 
farther.” 


‘It almost explains itself, if you take each | 


shadow and its bright contrast together. Tor 


instance, those giant shades—the high priests of 
all religions; those stars, the smaliest of the | 
the small, bright, but distant far, in opposition | 


to them—the humble teachers of the simple 
truths of nature. 


Christianity ; the little ray near him is a curate. 
Behold the dense mass of shadow, caused by what 


is called a statesman—a political adventurer or | 
charlatan is the proper name ; the little star | 
that shines with such a light as a bright eye in | 


tears, is a patriot’s influence on earth. There 
is the vast shade made by alicentious poet ; and 
there the minute brightness of a great moralist, 
who writes eloquently on the immortality of our 
nature. That towering shade is a fashionable 


novel writer; its little sparkling contrast a | 
he struck a light, which made the grand phan- 


scientific writer.” 
<< So these shadows are but the indexesof things 


above, in the world, and they teach his sable | 


Majesty how to order his affairs on earth: they | 
_ broken chain, collar, or padlock of Cerberus, I 


are the signs of his times.” 

‘* Precisely. 
lights decrease, so does he know his times are 
good. With such farthing-candle lights does 


truth penetrate the minds of men—with such - 
mountainous shades of error are their minds — 


darkened !” 
He flourished his arm in an oratorical manner 





But, pray, explain it . 


| about the matter. 


There is a bishop’s shadow— | 
he, from the pride, pomp, and circumstance that 
surround him, has ever cast a broad cloud over | 





As the shades increase and the | 
_ inclined to doubt whether the many-headed mon- 


he changed his tone. 

“That is a large and graceful shadow before 
us, said he—“ it is the influence of a fashionable 
woman: that shining dot is only a virtuous 
one.” 

“ Ay,’ I replied, yawning again, “ Solomon 
says something about her price being above 
rubies; but he must have known very little 
Now, my good friend, shew 
me how they distinguish here a nobleman and 
an honest man ; and then let us try to get back 
to the world, for I have sneezed many times, and 
that always portends a cold in the head, a dis. 
agreeable thing enough.” 

“I cannot catch,” he replied, “ the tiniest 
glimpse of the light of an honest man ; perhaps, 
there is no such person above ground, now that 
we are down here; but, if you wish to see the 
shades of noblemen, that immense thing made 
up of so many shapeless members—that shadow 
which sways backwards and forwards, now cast- 
ing its darkness on this side, now on that, seem- 
ing sometimes on the point of falling—that is 
called a House of Lords.” 

* Ah! if we had only a tinder-box,” sighed I. 

“1 have one,” he replied ; and immediately 


tasmagoria disappear. 

Ilow we made our way back to the daylight, 
and how I quite forgot all further search for the 
need not tell. Since that time, I have been much 
ster, the three gentlemen in one, was really 
dragged up to the world, as the ancients say, 
through the Acherusian Cave. He may still be 
in Tartarus ; and some Hercules may yet have 
the honour of bringing him to light, 
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Tue Committees of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, after sitting throughout the summer, 
examining witnesses from all parts of the king- 
dom, and collecting documents, have concluded 
their labours by “‘ reporting the evidence without 
any observations,” to Parliament. There was 
not a single proposition for the relief of the 
alleged distressed state of agriculture which a 
majority of either Committee could be induced 


to adopt; and the hopes and expectations of | 


those who call themselves “the friends of the | they would be allowed to give up the farm. 


landed interest” (by which must always be un- 
derstood advocates for high rents) are miserably 
disappointed. 
- that it is in vain to appeal to the legislature for 
an alleviation of distress which is occasioned 
solely by exorbitant rents. 
tenantry must now be opened—if it is possible 
to open them ; and they must see the absurdity 
of their conduct in offering rents on the reliance 
that the prices of agricultural produce are to 
reach the scale occasioned by the combined 
operation of war, defective harvests, and a de- 


| preciated currency. 


| sure, to blame. 
other for the possession of farms, and have be- 


The eyes of the | 
‘land, have to leases. They have been always 


For any distress which the 
tenantry have suffered since the termination of 
the war, they have themselves, in a great mea- 
They have competed with each 


come bound to pay rents which the slightest 
consideration might teach them the soil could 
never produce, in the expectation that they 
would obtain abatements from the landlord if the 
rent turned out to be too high, or, at least, that 


The tenantry, in general, do not consider them- 
selves bound to retain a farm longer than they 


It has now been demonstrated, think proper, and hence the recklessness with 


which many of them enter into contracts of 
lease, and the dislike which landlords in many 
parts of the country, and particularly in Eng- 


ready to join the landlords in all their schemes 
for robbing the body of the people, and for 
resisting all approaches to free trade or to 
political improvement. No fewer than 20,000 
of them are at this moment enrolled in corps 
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of yeomanry—a species of force which has at 
all times shewn itself the ready tool for the 
support of tyranny and corruption. They have, 
without examination, taken for granted that 
their interests are identical with those of their 
Jandlords, overlooking the incontrovertible facts, 





that profits in all employments are diminished | 


by high wages, and that high wages must co-exist 
with a high price of food. In their desire to 


have disregarded every interest but their own ; 
and now that they have obtained their object, 
they find themselves reduced, as they assert, to 
greater distress than ever they experienced be- 
fore. 
country, were the power of the landed interest 
equal to their will, it is difficult to conjecture, 
when it is recollected that the Committee of 
Agriculture of 1813 recommended additional 
restrictions on the importation of corn, though 
the average price of the preceding year was 
I¢5s. 5d. for wheat, and 236s, for a quarter of 
wheat, barley, and oats. They actually wished 
to prohibit the importation of wheat till the home 
price reached 105s. a quarter. 
price of wheat last year was less than one-third 
of the price which was declared to be ruinously 
low in 1813—39s, 4. a quarter ; and the average 
price of a quarter of wheat, barley, and oats, 
91s. 3d. 

The subject of agricultural distress has re- 
peatedly been brought before Parliament since 
the termination of the war; and Committees of 
both Houses were appointed in 1814, in 1821! 


numerous laws have been passed for the pro- 
tection of agriculture. These attempts, how- 


ever, to stimulate agriculture at the expense of 


be 
nts) 


would buy more goods of all other kinds, and 
would employ more labour, Their real wealth, 
their real revenue, therefore, would be the same 
as at present, though it might be expressed by 
a smaller quantity of silver; and they wonld 
neither be disabled nor discouraged from culti- 
vating corn as much as they do at present. On 
the contrary, as the rise in the real value of 


silver, in consequence of lowering the money 
obtain the monopoly of the home market, they | 
of all other commodities, it gives the industry 
_ of the country where it takes place some advan- 


What would be the price of food in this | 


price of corn, lowers somewhat the money price 


tage in all foreign markets, and thereby tends 
to increase and encourage that industry. But 
the extent of the home market for corn must 


be in proportion to the general industry of the 


The average | 


country where it grows, or to the number of 
those who produce something else, and there- 
fore have something else—or, what eomes to 
the same thing, the price of something else—to 
give in exchange for corn, But, in every coun- 
try, the home market, as it is the nearest and 
most convenient, so it is likewise the greatest 
and most important market for corn, That 
rise in the real value of silver, therefore, which 
is the effect of lowering the average money price 
of corn, tends to enlarge the greatest and most 
important market for corn, and thereby to en- 
courage instead of discouraging its growth.” 
The effect of a free importation of food, and 
of free trade generally, in increasing the con- 
sumption of food and the welfare of the body of 
the people, ought not to be overlooked by the 


_ agriculturist,statesman, or philanthropist. France, 
and 1822, in 1827, in 1833, and this year; and | 


of all the countries in Europe, has suffered most 
from the protective system. The French agri- 
culturist has had, except when grain was exces. 


sively high, the monopoly of the home market ; 


trade and commerce have ended, as all similar | 


attempts to “protect” any branch of human | 


industry have done—in distress and disappoint. 
'on the contrary, trade has been perfectly free ; 


ment. These repeated failures to raise prices 
by legislation ought at last to convince the 
tenantry that they wre proceeding in a wrong 


course, and induce them to listen to the advice | 
of those who have been all along telling them | 


that restrictions on food, and protection against 
foreign grain, are, unquestionably, not for their 
advantage, and that it is exceedingly doubtful 
whether they are for the advantage even of 
their landlords. It is now sixty vears since 


and thus trade and commerce have been discour- 
aged by the price of food being higher than 
among the neighbouring nations. In Geneva, 


the only duty levied on commodities of all kinds 
imported, being twenty-four centimes the quin- 
tal, or about 2d. per 108 lbs. avoirdupois. Let 
us now contrast these systems, by comparing the 
annual consumption of animal food in Paris, 
Geneva, and London. On the average of eight 


_ years, Paris, with a population of 714,000, con. 
sumed 66,471,400 lbs. of sixteen ounces, equal 


Adam Smith told them that “ The trade of the | 


merchant importer of foreign corn for home 


consumption, evidently contributes to the im- | 


mediate supply of the home market, and must 
80 far be immediately beneficial te the great 


body of the people. It tends indeed to lower | 
computation for London, there is ineluded one- 
tenth additional for salted meat, &c.; and, if 


somewhat the average money price of corn, but 
not to diminish its real value, or the quantity 
of labour which it is capable of maintaining. It 
importation was at all times free, our farmers 
and country gentlemen would, probably, one 
year with another, get less money for their corn 
than they do at present, when importation is, 
at most times, in effect prohibited; but the 
money which they got would be of more value, 





to 3.3 ounces, per individual, daily ; Geneva, 
in the same period, with a population of 26,000 
svuls, consumed 3,068,170 lbs, equal to 6.65 
ounces, per individual, daily.” During the last 
ten years, the weekly consumption of London 
bas averaged 3,964,858 lbs., or 54 ounces for 
each of 1,800,000 persons, daily ;f but, in the 


we make the like addition to the consumption of 
Paris and Geneva, the consumption becemes 
3.63, aud 7.3; so that the daily consumption of 
animal food at Geneva is nearly 2 ounces per 
individual greater than in London, It is remark- 





®* Pr Bowring’s Report on Switzerland, p- 99. 
+ Encyclo; dia Britannica—Art, London. 
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able that Ilamburgh, also a city of free trade, 
consumes more animal food, in proportion to its 
inhabitants. than any other Continental town, 
except the towns of Switzerland. If we contrast 
the quantities of grain sold, when prices are 
high, with periods when they are low, we will 
also see that a low price greatly increases con- 
sumption. 

The truth is, that, with the immense manufac- 
turing population now existing in this country, 
concentrated, as they are, in towns, it is impos- 
sible to enforce a system of excluding foreign 
grain, when that exclusion would be beneficial 
for the farmer. Whenevercrops are deficient in 
this country, the system of exclusion has been 
broken through. Adam Smith remarks that 
‘« The distress which the strict execution of the 
corn laws, in years of scarcity, might have 
brought upon the people, would probably have 
been very great. But, upon such occasions, their 
execution was generally suspended by tempo- 
rary statutes, which permitted, for a limited 
time, the importation of foreign corn. The 
necessity of these temporary statutes sufficiently 
demonstrates the impropriety of the general 
one.” There have been several instances of the 
same kind of late years. In the spring of 1826, 
there were a few trifling riots at Manchester ; 
yet, although the price of wheat was only 60s, 
a-quarter, Mr Canning obtained the permission 
of Parliament to liberate the whole bonded wheat 
in the kingdom, amounting to 250,000 quarters, 
at a duty of 12s, a-quarter. It being supposed, 
in the autumn of the same yeur, that the crops 
of oats, pease, &c., were below an average, Min- 
isters issued an order in council, upon their own 
responsibility, authorizing the immediate import- 
ution of oats, on payment of a duty of 2s. 6d. 
a boll; and of rye, pease, and beans, on payment 
of a duty of 3s. Gd. a-quarter. These duties 
were not more than one-fourth of what was exi- 
gible by the existing corn law. Several hun- 
dred thousand quarters of grain were imported 
in consequence of this order ; and, although, it 
was distinctly established that there was no 
ground for the apprehension of a scarcity, and 
that the measure had been most injurious to the 
farmers, Ministry obtained an act of indemnity, 
without the slightest opposition, whenever Par- 
liament met. The fall of price occasioned by 
these measures was about 10s, a-quarter. Wheat 
had averaged 68s, 7d. in 1825; but sunk to 
583. 9d. in 1826; and 56s. 9d. in 1827. Facts 
like these should teach agriculturists how little 
reliance can be placed on a system of laws limit- 
ing the importation of corn, and how slender a 
protection such a system really affords. 

It can easily be shewn that a rise in the price 
of food is immediately followed by a rise in the 
price of labour, and, consequently, of all com- 
modities. According to Mr Arthur Young, the 
mean .price of agricultural labour in 1767, 
1768, and 1769, was 7s. 6d. a-week, or 1s. 3d. a- 
day. The price of wheat for the preceding ten 
vears, in Windsor market, as appears from the 
account of prices kept at Eton College, was 
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£1:19:3{, per Winchester quarter. The mean 
rate of wages, in 1810 and 1811, Mr Young states 
at 14s. 6d. a-week, or 2s, 5d. a-day—nearly cent, 
per cent. upon the former rate; and the average 
price of wheat in the same market, for the eight 
preceding years, (excluding 1800 and 1801, years 
of famine,) was £3:18:7—a rise of precisely 
cent. per cent. on the former price. Prices have 
since sunk thirty or forty per cent., and the 
wages of agricultural labour have fallen, in a 
similar proportion, to 9s. or 10s. a-week, taking 
the average of England. If we teke wages in 
Scotland, we will find they follow prices with 
equal certainty. The following are the rates 
paid per week, in summer, for agricultural 
labourers in the county of Kirkcudbright, and 
the annual average price of a quarter of wheat, 
for a period of twenty-one years : 


Average price Wages per Weck 





Year, of Wheat. in Summier, 
1802 £3 7 5& 9s. 
1803 216 6 9s. 
1804. 30 1 9s. 
1805 4 710 9s. 
1806 319 0 9s. 
1807 31313 3 9s. 
1808 319 O 9s. 
1809 415 7 9s. 
1810 5 6 2 9s. 
Isil 414 6 lls. 
1812 6 5 53 12s. 
1813 5 8 9 12s, 
Isl 4 3 14 O 12s. 
1815 3 4 4 12s, 
1816 3.15 10 lls. 
1817 414 9 10s, 
1818 4 4 O 10s. 
1819 313 0 9s, 
1820 3 7 11 9s. 
182] 216 2 9s, 
1822 Qa 7 7s. 6d. 


In the case of labourers of a higher class, how- 
ever, although their wages rise with the price of 
food, it is exceedingly dificult to get them re- 
duced when it falls. This is shewn by the wages 
of the following mechanics, as ascertained from 
the accounts of Greenwich Hospital at the end 
of the war, and last year :— 


1815. 1835. 
Bricklayers, 5s. 1d. 4s. 9d. 
Carpenters, 5s. 6d. 5s. od. 
Masons, . 35s. 9d. 5s. 9d. 
Plumbers, . ds. 3d. bs. od. 


Yet, in the same period, the fall on provisions 
was from thirty to fifty per cent., as appears 
from the same accounts :— 


1815. 1835. 
Flesh, per ewt., 68s. 40s. 7d. 
Flour, per sack, 44s. 9d. 31s. 
Butter, per lb., Is. 2d. 74d. 


Cheese, per do., sd. —s Is. 4d. 
Candles, perdoz.lbs., 11s.7d. 5s, 2d. 
Coals, per chald., 55s. 7d. = 16s. 8d. 


Clothes have also fallen greatly in the same 
period, The price paid for shoes in 1815, was 








ne 
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ts. 7d. per pair—now it is only 3s. 4d.; and | of 22 per cent. against Glasgow. The price of 


stockings have fallen from 3s, 3d. to 1s. 9d. per | 
pair. These accounts shew how much better. 


mechanics and artisans are at present, than 
during the high prices of the war. 
When it is considered how much of the price 


\ 


of all commodities consists of wages, it will be | 


seen that itis very doubtful if even the landlords 
themselves derive any benefit from a high price 
of corn. 
servants, horses, and dogs, is thereby greatly 
increased in price, and generally in a much 
higher ratio than any rise in rent. The wages 
of their servants, and of every person they 


The food of themselves, their families, | 


employ, is also raised, as well as the price of | 


every article they purchase. Lord Milton, in 
his “ Address to the Landowners of England on 
the Corn Laws,” gives the proportion of wages 
per cent. in the price of a variety of articles, as 
shewn in the following table :— 


Fine woollen cloth, 60 per cent, Files, coarse, 50 per cent. 
Liven yarn, - 48 tow — fine, yt es 
Farthenware, 40 on Table knives 65 

Pig iron, © Sl wn and forks, } 7- - 
Bar iron, © Siw Razors,” - 9 on 


Scissors, (fine,) 96 “ 
High as the above proportions seem to be, it is 
obvious that they are greatly underrated. In 


_who are calling out for high prices. 


the making of coarse files, for example, the | 
wages are put down only at 50 per cent., and the | 


material at 50 per cent. ; but how much of the 
material itself consists of wages? 


lying in the mine ?—not more than a few 
shillings a ton. To take an article which un- 
dergoes no species ef manufacture or preparation 
—coals: a lordship of 8d., 10d., or 1s. a ton is 
all the coal owner in general receives ; yet these 
coals cost the consumer, at the pit mouth, 6s. or 
es. a ton. 
working of collieries, the expenses are almost 
entirely resolvable into labour ; and, in cases 
within my own knowledge, the wages actually 
paid exceed 90 per cent. upon the current ex- 
penditure.” 

Although, however, it is exceedingly doubtful 
if high prices benefit any single class in this 
country, they are unquestionably very injurious 
to the great body of the community. They 
enable foreigners to compete with us and drive 
us out of the most important markets for our 
manufactures, To take a single instance. The 
cotton trade (which employs a million and a 
half of people, and furnishes manufactures of 
the value of thirty-five millions a-year—twenty 
millions of which are exported) is exposed to 
the most serious danger from the competition, 
not only of our Continental neighbours, but of 
the Americans. In 1810, the whole cotton spun 
in the United States of America did not exceed 
10,000 bales ; in 1815, there were 90,000 bales 
consumed ; and in 1835, 216,888. Less is paid 
for spinning in the United States, notwithstand- 
ing the generally higher rate of wages, than in 
this country. According to Mr Kirkman Fin. 
lay’s statement, in 1833, the price for spinning 
4 given quantity of yarn in the United States, 
Was 48.; in Glasgow, 4s, 11d.; being a difference 


Almost the | 
whole ; for what is the value of the iron stone | 





Lord Milton states, that “ In the | 


carding was 6s. 7d. in America; 7a, 14d, in 
Glasgow ; and the total charge of dressing and 
weaving may be set down at 1s, 24d. in England, 
and in America at 10d. a-piece. Since 1818, 
the cotton manufacture has made great progress 
in Switzerland. About 30,000 persons are now 
employed in it ; and their fine tweels and better 
description of printed cottons, have driven the 
British in a great measure out of the Mediter- 
ranean markets, and now successfully compete 
with us even in South America. Before 1822, 
all the numbers of water and mule twist, and 
manufactured articles of every description, were 
sent from this country to Switzerland. Now, 
fustians only are sent to that market, and hardly 
any yarn below No. 60. Indeed, so fast are the 
Swiss advancing in spinning, that they expect to 
be able immediately to supply themselves with 
all the yarns they use under No, 120. In 
France, Prussia, Saxony, and indeed all over 
the Continent, the cotton manufacture is ad- 
vancing with great rapidity. 

The effect of manufactures in encouraging 
agriculture should never be overlooked by those 
Previous 
to the year 1766, the industry, population, and 
consumption of this country had, for a con- 
siderable period, made little progress. The fiar 
prices in East Lothian have been preserved from 
1627. From that year to 1699, a period of 
seventy-three years, the average fiar price of 
wheat was 15s. 6jd. a-boll, or 3is. per Win- 
chester quarter. From the year 1700 to 1735, 
the average was I4s. 5d.; from 1736 to Llijo, 
14s. 6d. Rents of land did not increase during 
the first half of the last century. ‘As an 
example, 1 have access to know that one large 


farm in the Lothians was let in the year 17s, 





at a rent payable in victual, with £100 Scots, or 
£8:6:8 sterling in money ; and, converting the 
former at the prices of these times, the whole 
amounted to £430—a large rent in those days. 
In 1748, the lease was renewed, with an addition 
to the money rent, of £2: 12: 6, but with no 
other addition ; and, lastly, on the expiry of this 
lease, without any increase of rent whatever. 
And many other instances to the same effect 
might be given.”—Wilson’s Inquiry, p. 49.— 
During this period, as Baron Hepburn informs 
us, in his survey of East Lothian, “ The market 
for oats was in the Western Highlands and 
Ireland ; but the wheats or barleys generally 
went to Portugal or Spain.’ In the thirty 
years, from 1730 to 1760, the population had 
increased less than a million—irom 5,796,000 
to 6,736,000 ; in the next thirty years, the in- 
crease was two millions; and, in the thirty 
years since 1801 to 1831, upwards of five 
millions. This continually increasing ratio is 
almost wholly to be ascribed to the progress of 
our manufacturing industry ; for we find the 
great addition of population has been made in 
the seats of our manufactures. The population 
of Glasgow in 1763, immediately before the 
commencement of the cotton manufacture there, 
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was 28,300; now, it is 235,000. In 1766, 646 
British vessels and 54 foreign vessels entered 
the port of Liverpool; in 1831, 8644 British, 
and 1078 foreign, entered the port. ‘The 
average increase of the population of Great 
Britain, from 1801 to 1831, was 44 per cent ; 
but the manufacturing county of Lancashire 
increased 77 per cent.; the West Riding of 
Yorkshire—in which Leeds and other manufac- 
turing towns are situated—56 per cent. ; while 
the North Riding of Yorkshire, an agricultural 
district, only increased 20 per cent; and other 
counties without manufactures in a still lower 
proportion, If we look to Scotland, and compare 
the census of 1821 with that of 1831, we will 
see the same, or a greater difference, in the 
increase of the population in the manufacturing 
and agricultural districts. In the counties of 
Berwick and Selkirk, the increase was only 2 
per cent. ; in Bute, Haddington, Linlithgow, and 
Perth, 3 per cent.; Argyle, Dumfries, Kirkcud- 
bright, Nairn, 4 per cent.: but, in Renfrewshire, 
19 per cent.; Dumbarton, 22 per cent.; Forfar, 
23 per cent.; and Lanark, no less than 30 per 
cent. 

Although the agricultural produce of the 
country is now probably ten times greater than 
during the early part of the last century, prices 
are much higker now than they were then. 
From the accounts kept at Eton College, it 
appears that the average price of wheat for 
the fifty years from 1716 to 1766, was only 
{£1:14:7 per quarter—having been sometimes 
as low as 22s.; and only in twelve years of the 
whole period, above 16s. But, as manufactures 
were introduced, the price of grain rose. In 
the next thirty vears—1l766 to 1796—the 
average price of a quarter of wheat was Sls. 1d. ; 
and only in one year did the annual average 
sink below 40s.; while it was, during eleven 
years of the thirty, above £3 a-quarter. It is 
impossible, therefore, to doubt that any system 
which is injurious to our manufactures, must be 
in the end ruinous to our agriculture. 

But, then, it is said that, as our manufacturers 
are protected against foreign competition, so 
also ought our agriculturists. It may, however, 
be well doubted whether the duties on foreign 
manufactures are not prejudicial instead of being 
advantageous ; and this is the opinion of some 
of the most cnlightened of the manufacturers 
themscives. We have already mentioned that 
the cotton manufacture of Switzerland is in the 
most flourishing condition ; yet it is perfectly 
unprotected from competition in the home mar- 
ket, and labours under many difficulties. Inthe 
first place, the expense of bringing cotton wool, 
overland, from Trieste or Havre, is from 1d. to 
lid, a lb.—being an addition of from 15 to 25 
per cent. on the price of most kinds of cotton 
wool ; then, from the high price of fuel, and 
scarcity of water-power for moving themachinery, 
the whole manufacture is carried on by hand- 
weaving—it having been found impossible to 
introduce power-looms, Add to these difficulties, 


that, though the trade is open to the competie | 
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tion of theneighbouring statesof France, Austria, 
and Piedmont, the manufactures are jealously ex- 
cluded fromall these countries. Such, however, 
is the elasticity and energy of trade, when left 
untrammelled, that the cotton manufacture 
of Switzerland has triumphed over all these 
obstacles ; and, as scon as one market has been 
shut against her, she finds another ; and, though 
not possessing a single sea-port, and impeded in 
the transit of her manufactures by the exactions 
and jealousies of the surrounding States, she 
carries on commerce with the most distant 
countries of the world. 

But we have conclusive evidence that the 
duties levied upon the importation of foreign 
manufactures, do not operate against our agri. 
culture in anything like the degree that the 
prohibitions and restrictions on the importation 
of food, operate against our manufactures and 
commerce. On referring to the schedule of 
customs duties, it will be found—taking the 
average rate of duty levied on forty-two of the 
principal commodities—that the duty paid is 
26 per cent; but the corn duties of late have 
exceeded 120 per cent. Allowing the same 
degree of protection to agriculture and trade, 
the duty on a quarter of wheat, (supposing the 
price to settle permanently at 40s., and the 
average of last year was lower, ) instead of 44s. 8d., 
would be 10s. Gd. ; for this gives a protection of 
fully 26 per cent. But, farther, if we can com- 
pete with foreigners in foreign markets with 
our manufactures, it shews pretty clearly that, 
so far as such manufactures as we export are 
concerned, foreigners could not compete with 
our manufacturers in this country ; for the for- 
eigner would have the disadvantage of being at 
the expense of freight, insurance, commission, 
and numerous other expenses, all which would 
be saved by our home mannfactures, The duty 
on cotton manufactures imported into this 
country, is 10 per cent. ; but we export annually 
twenty millions worth of these manufactures to 
foreign parts, The duty on wocllen manufactures 
is 15 per cent; but we export to the value of 
seven or eight millions. Even on silks, the duty 
on which is 30 per cent, we export to foreign 
parts nearly a million in value. The duty on 
linen varies from 25 to 40 per cent.; but we 
export two millions worth annually ; and in this 
way we may go through nearly the whole list of 
our manufactures. If we turn from these to the 
exports of the produce of the soil—such as corn, 
meal, flour, ham, bacon, salted beef and pork, 
butter, cheese, horses, wool, &c. &c.—we will 
find that there is not a million’s worth annually 
exported ; and that principally to our colonies— 
the trade with which is closed against foreigners. 
Of the forty millions of our annual exports, 
thirty-nine millions consist of manufactures. — 

But it is not merely the price of grain which 
is raised in order to benefit the landowners. All 
kinds of food are either taxed about 100 per 
cent., or absolutely prohibited to be imported. 
Cattle, sheep, lambs, swine, and fresh meat of 





(almost all kinds, are prohibited ; and the tax 
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raised by this means On the community, for the 
benefit of the least numerous class in the coun- 
try—for the whole landowners in the United 
Kingdom do not amount to 100,000—must be 
enormous. It appears, by returns from British 
consuls, that in North Holland, the retail price 
of provisions is—beef, 3d. per English pound ; 
pork, 4d, ; butter, 1 id. ; bread, 1d. In Holstein, 
the price of beef, mutton, pork, veal, is from 
gid. to 33d; butter, 43d. per pound ; and, in 
many other places, provisions are equally cheap. 
The retail price of beef and mutton in England, 
is hardly ever under 7d, a-lb. Now, sheep and 
cattle could be brought from Holstein or North 
Holland to London, as cheaply as they can be 
brought from Hull to London; and sheep can 
be carried that distance and sold for ten per 
cent. of their price, including freight, keep, com- 
mission, and expenses of all kinds. In this 
way, foreign sheep, cattle, &c., might be brought 
to London, and sold for 3)}d. per lb. We have 
already seen that each of the inhabitants of 
London consumes daily 55 ounces—rather more 
than the third of a pound—of animal food, the 
price of which is doubled by the landlord’s 
monopoly ; so that, on a weekly consumption of 
fuur millions of pounds, the inhabitants of Lon- 
don alone pay out of their pockets, on the single 
article of butcher meat, nearly £50,000 a-week, 
or two millions and a half a-year, ‘for the pro- 
tection of the landed interest.” 

Let us now consider the proposals which have 
been made for the purpose of raising the price 
of grain by the agriculturists. The only one on 
which much reliance seems to be placed by the 
Lords, is the depreciation of the currency. In 
the proposed report, it is said that ‘those of 
the witnesses who have had the best opportunities 
of observation, and who have made it their study 
to investigate most attentively and accurately 
the particular circumstances of the agricultural 
interest—having watched the fluctuations in the 
prices of the various articles of agricultural pro- 
duce, and the causes in operation when such 
fluctuations occurred, and to which they were 
referable—have concurred in opinion, that the 
low range of prices for the last fifteen or sixteen 
years, and which is the cause of the existing 
distress, has been occasioned by the contraction 
of the circulating medium, consequent upon the 
operation of those measures of the legislature 
which enacted the resumption of cash payments 
by the Bank of England, and the restoration of 
payments in gold.” It is then asserted, “ that 
the witnesses had supported that opinion by 
reference to the actual variations which have 
taken place in prices, following and consequent 
on corresponding fluctuations in the state of 
the circulating medium.” It is very remarkable 
how their Lordships contrive to blind their eyes 
to the obvious consideration that abundant har- 
vests must have a very important influence on 
prices ; and that, for the last four years, the 
crops have been so plentiful that the whole 
population has been amply supplied without any 
importation of grain, On the ayerage of the 





ten years preceding 1800, we annually consumed 
350,000 quarters of foreign wheat and flour ; 
yet, with the population increased forty-five per 
cent., or five millions, we have, of late years, 
had abundance of home-grown grain for our own 
consumption. Though the present harvest has 
been from a fortnight to three weeks later than 
usual, and a great quantity of wheat was con- 
sumed by cattle and in distillation last winter, 
and the consumption of the working classes, from 
their prosperous condition, must be larger 
than usual, there has been no want of sup- 
plies of grain in our markets, and no consider- 
able rise of price has taken place. Besides, 
the quantity of grain used in brewing and dis- 
tillation is now much greater than at any former 
period, It can easily be shewn that the depre- 
ciation of the currency by over-issues has not 
nearly so great an effect on the prices of grain 
as the produce of the harvest. For example, 
the depreciation of gold, (which measures with 
great accuracy the extent of the circulation,) 
from 1803 to 1809, both inclusive, was, during 
the whole period, £2:13:2 per cent.; but the 
annual average price of wheat fluctuated from 
£2:16:6 to £4:15:7; in 1804, the price was 
£3, and next year it was £4:7:10. In 181, 
when the depreciation was £20: 14s. per cent., 
the price of wheat was £6:5:5; in 1814, when 
the depreciation was at its maximum, (£25: 2:6 
per cent.,) the price had sunk to 74s. 

But the experience of late years has shewn 
that, however desirable it may be considered to 
increase the circulation, it isnot possible, (atleast, 
with the present system of banking, and while 
paper continues payable in gold, on demand,) 
for any great length of time, to keep up an in- 
creased issue of paper. The occurrences of 
1825 and 1826 shew very clearly how such issues 
are checked. The paper in circulation, in 1822 
and 1825, was as follows :— 








$2, 1825. 
Bank of England, . £17,772,717 £19,092,095 
Country banks, . . 8,067,260 14,147,211 
Scotch banks, eo ce ce 3,462,012 4,683,212 
£29,301,989 £37,922,518 


Thus, an increase of the paper circulation of 
nearly nine millions took place in three years. 
The consequences were as might have been 
anticipated :—** As early as June 1824, the de- 
mand for bullion began: but, instead of taking 
warning, and curtailing their paper in circula- 
tion, the directors actually increased it. On the 
3lst May 1823, the amount of notes in circula- 
tion was only £17,425,713; on 29th May 1824, 
it was £19,149,378—a sufficient cause for the 
drain of bullion. On 5th February 1825, it was 
£21,931,937—an increase of the currency in 
twenty months of no less than four and a half 
millions by the Bank of England alone, to which 
we may add at least as much more in country 
bank notes and mercantile paper. The conse- 
quence of this reckless conduct may easily be 
anticipated. By the 5th of January 1825, bul- 


| lion, to the amount of £4,417,092, bad been ex- 
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ported ; in the months of April, May, and June, 
£2,834,000 of gold and silver were entered at 
the custom-house for exportation ; and, in the 
course of a few months, ten or twelve millions 
of bullion had been sent out of the country. The 
directors then became alarmed, and reduced 
their issues so rapidly that, by the 22d Septem- 
ber 1825, the bank notes in circulation only 
amounted to £18,200,000—three and a half mil- 
lions less than the amount seven months before. 
On the 14th of December, the directors applied 
to the government for a restriction of cash pay- 
ments. They were told to stop on their own 
responsibility; but they had not courage to follow 
the advice. The demand for gold was so great, 
that, although the Mint was kept working night 
and day, and was coining 100,000 sovereigns in 
the twenty-four hours, it could not be supplied. 
‘ On Saturday night, (16th December 1825,) the 
bank could not give any kind of change for 
fifteen of its own thousand pound notes.’ ”— 
Joplin on the Panic. In fact, it was only by a 
supply of sovereigns sent by the Bank of France, 
that a bankruptcy was avoided. We have another 
example of the impossibility of greatly increas- 
ing the issues of paper at this moment. Bullion 
has been so rapidly withdrawn from the bank’s 
coffers, the demand for it being occasioned by 
the over-issues of the joint-stock banks, that 
the directors have been compelled to raise the 
rate of discount to the highest legal rate, for the 
avowed purpose of curtailing the circulation. It 
is, therefore, unnecessary to say more on the 
scheme of “ issuing immense quantities of paper,’ 
s0 eagerly advocated as a remedy for agricul- 
tural distress ; for no such scheme either will or 
can be carried into effect. 

The proposed report of the Lords recommends 
the establishing a joint standard of gold and 
silver, instead of a single standard of gold, 2s at 
present, by which they expect a rise of prices 
to the extent of five per cent. The distress 
cannot be very severe, if’ so inconsiderable a 
rise of price will alleviate it. But this scheme, like 
every other, is, in fact, impracticable. Unless the 
gold and silver were exactly proportioned to each 
other, all debtors would pay in the undervalued 
coin, and the other would entirely disappear from 
the circulation ; so that, practically, we should 
quickly be reduced to a single standard, ‘There 
is certainly no difficulty in making this adjust- 
ment at any particular period ; but the value of 
the precious metals, and particularly of silver, 
fluctuates so much, that it is not probable the 
adjustment would continue correct even for a 
single year, Since the great recoinage in 1816, 
silver has varied in price from 4s, 9d. to 5s, 2d. 
an ounce. Silver being at present coined into 
66s. per Jb., or 5s. 6d. per ounce, the coin is so 
much more valuable than bullion, that there is 
no chance of a fluctuation so great taking place 
as would render it advantageous to melt the 
coin, The gold coin would disappear in a very 
short time, were silver, at the present proportion, 
conjoined with it as a standard ; and we should 
have no gold coin at present in circulation 
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were it not for the law which renders silver 4 
legal tender to the extent of 40s. only, and the 
regulation which enables Government to refuse to 
coin silver when it pleases. In this way, no over 
issue of silver coin takes place; its value is kept 
up in the same way as a duly regulated paper 
currency is kept at the full value and circulates 
with coin, although the real value of a crown of 
the new coin, at the present market price of 
silver, is not more than 4s. 6d. ; and other pieces 
in proportion, We have never had a currency 
of gold and silver of full value, and both legal 
standards, for any length of time, vut the over. 
valued metal alone has formed the circulation; 
and we may safely pronounce the silver standard 
one of the projects thrown out by the land- 
owners to blind their tenantry, and draw of 
their attention from the real cause of agricul. 
tural distress—exorbitant rents. 

The favourite scheme of relief by all parties of 
the landed interest, is, however, the repeal of the 
malt tax; but as this tax produces upwards of five 
millions a-year, it isimpossible to repeal it without 
imposing other taxes. By a sort of retrogression 
in finance, it is proposed to reimpose the beer- 
tax. What good would result to the farmer from 
taking the tax off barley in the shape of malt, and 
laying it on when it is converted into beer, is far 
from obvious to a plebeiancapacity. If the produce 
of barley is to be taxed, it is surely immaterial at 
what particular period of the progress of barley 
from the grower to the consumer the tax is levied. 
It is obvious that, were private families to be ex- 
empted as formerly from paying the beer tax on 
beer manufactured by themselves, it would form 
a very defective substitute for the malt tax ; for, 
even at the highest, the beer tax never yielded 
three and a half millions. With the habits of 
the English, and their predilection for home. 
brewed ale, which is made in at least two-thirds 
of the farm and country-houses throughout the 
kingdom, the surveillance of the excise would 
never be submitted to; and, if it were tolerated, 
the collection would require such an army of 
excisemen as would exhaust a great part of the 
tax. Besides, only about two-thirds of the malt 
made is manufactured into beer, the other third 
being consumed by the distiller; and, as it isnot 
intended by any alteration to make British 
spirits cheaper, the removal of the malt tax 
would not increase the consumption of barley so 
much as is supposed, while it would give the 
greatest encouragement to illicit distillation. 
The making of the malt is one of the processes 
which the smuggler, from the want of proper 
accommodation for steeping, growing, and drying 
the malt, has the greatest difficuity in accom- 
plishing. All these different processes must be 
conducted with the greatest accuracy and pre- 
cision, otherwise the malt is of inferior quality, 
and great loss in the making is sustained. When 
malt could be bought untaxed, the greatest im- 
pediment to illicit distillation would be removed. 
The expectation that great relief would be 
obtained from the removal of the malt duty 
proceeds in some measure on the assumption 
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that the tax is paid, in part at least, by the 

rower of barley; but all such taxes are paid 
wholly by the consumer of the taxed article. It 
would just be as reasonable to suppose that the 
wine duty is paid by the vine growers of France 
and Spain, as that the malt duty is paid by the 
barley growers of Britain, The imposition of the 
malt and beer duties never lowered the price of 
barley, but always increased the price of malt 
and beer by the whole extent of the duty to the 
consumer. This is an unquestionable fact. Good 
malting barley is at present about 30s.; but the 
best malt cannot be bought under 58s., which is 7s. 
more than the duty—an ample allowance for the 
expense of the manufacture and profit. How 
then can it be expected that the removal of the 
duties is to raise the price of barley and not 
lower the price of malt? It is difficult to con- 
jecture what has given rise to the notion that 
the abolition of the malt duty would have so 
much effect in raising the price of barley. A 


reduction of 8s. in 1823 had hardly any percep- | lebone, under 


tible effect ; and the abolition of the beer duty in 
1830—a heavier tax on barley than the malt tar— 
was followed by a fall in the price of barley. 





than those which have increased in population 


About three and a half barrels of beer, of average | 
quality, are made from a quarter of malt ; and | 
the duty on the barrel of beer, of medium qua- | 
lity, was about 9s. ; so that, on a quarter of bar- | 


ley made into beer, the duty levied was 31s. 6d. 
Immediately upon the duty being repealed, an 
abatement equal to the whole amount was made 
on the price of beer and ale of all kinds, so that 
the consumers of malt liquor, and not the pro- 
ducers of barley, got the benefit of the repeal. 


imperial gallons each, or 126 gallons, being made 
from that quantity, the duty is 2d. a gallon, ora 
halfpenny a-quart. It is impossible to suppose 
that an abatement of so trifling an amount, being 
only 8 per cent. on the retail price of beer sold 
in the beer shops in England, would materially 
increase the consumption, and lead to any addi- 
tional demand for barley worthy of consideration. 
But no one supposes that the whole of the malt 
tax can be taken off. 
report drawn up by him, but rejected by the 
committee of the House of Commons, proposes 
to take off only one-half of the tax, or one far- 
thing per quart. 

Some of the members of the committee of the 
Commons appear to have considered that relief 
would be afforded by allowing farmers to make 
malt without duty for the consumption of their 
families and labourers, and as food for cattle. 


_for the express purpose of equalising the land- 


| tax—was commenced in 1803; in 1830, not above i 
The malt duty being 20s, 8d. a-quarter, and three | 


and a half barrels of beer, containing thirty-six | annual expense is £120,000. 


Mr Shaw Lefevre, in the | 


consistent with the safety of the revenue, as it 


would be impossible to check smuggling. Be- 
sides, it appeared that the relief, even on large 
farms, where beer was most liberally consumed, 
would be quite inconsiderable. As to feeding 
cattle on malt, none of the witnesses had any 


_ the rates considerably in England; but it is only : 
experience ; and any one acquainted with feed- | 


ing cattle knows that, at the present prices of | pressure was severe. 
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corn and meat, the cheanest food is the most 
profitable, and that grain can in no case be given 
with any regard to economy. 

As to substituting an amended land tax for 
the malt tax, as proposed by the Lords’ report, 
the most serious objections occur toit. It would 
be necessary to make a new and complete survey 
of the whole lands and real property in the king- 
dom ; for the injustice and inequalities of the 
present tax are notorious, and could never be 
submitted to were it increased fivefold, as would 
be necessary, the present land tax only yielding 
£1,200,000 a year. The present survey having 
been made more than a century and a half ago, 
and the assessment on each county and town 
having been kept without alteration, places which 
have decayed are assessed at a much higher rate 








and opulence. For example, London proper 
pays at the rate of 3s. 2}d. per £1; St Paul's, 
Covent Garden, 3s.; St Paneras, }d.; Mary- 
qd. Rye pays 3s. 11!d. per 
£1; Leeds, 3}d.; Sheffield, 1}d.; Liverpool, 
one-third of a farthing. Edinburgh pays gy of 
id. of tax, and ». of Id. for the expense of col- 
lection, the tax being £1924: 4s., and the collect- 
or’s salary and other expenses being no less 
than £481: 3:8, while in England the tax is 
collected for 6d. a. pound, 

The time required, and the expense which 
would be occasioned by a complete survey of the 
kingdom, may be estimated from what has oc- 4 
curred in France. 





The cadastre—a survey made 





two-thirds of France had been surveyed. The 
It was estimated, 
in one of the reports of the committees of the 
Chamber in 1832, that it would still require eight 
years from that time, and an expense of two 
millions sterling, to complete it. 

But the land-tax, as proposed by the Lords, 
would affect not only real, but personal pro- 
perty, pensions, &c. it would, therefore, be of 
the nature of a property and income tax, and 
liable to all the objections which rendered that 
inquisitorial tax intolerable. We may be cer- 
tain it will never be allowed to be again imposed. 
It would, at all events, be of very questionable ft 
benefit to the tenant to repeal the tax on malt, i! 
and tax his income; the more especially if the 
same iniquitous system were adopted as formerly if 
—viz., assuming that the tenant’s income, how- F 
ever notoriously contrary to the fact, amounted 
to one-half of his rent, and forcing him to pay 
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| the tax on that assumed income, although he 
It however appeared, on investigation, that it | 


would be impossible to allow such an exemption | on his capital to pay his rent, 


might yearly be under the necessity of drawing 


Se ee ae 


To talk of any abatement of the county rates 
as holding out any relief, is downright mockery. 
Some of the witnesses examined estimate them 
at 4 per cent. on the rent ; others at 3d. or 4d. 
an acre. The new poor-law has already reduced 


in particular districts of that country that their 
In the northern counties, 
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and in Scotland, they are not yet, at least, a bur- 
den of any magnitude. The proposal to prevent 
foreign grain being warehoused in this country 
without payment of the duty, can never, for a 
moment, be listened to. It would put it in the 
power of foreigners to seize the grain belonging 
to English merchants warehoused in the foreign 
country, whenever they thought proper, and thus 
reduce us to the greatest difficulty for corn at 
the time it was most wanted. Another proposal 
of the Lords is, to take the duty off soap, and in- 
crease the duty on foreign tallow. The pre- 
tence for this alteration is the welfare and clean- 
liness of the lower classes; but the real object 
is to compel all classes to pay a higher price than 
they do at present for the home tallow. — It 
would be a much less pernicious thing for the 
country, and scarcely more impudent, were thie 
landed interest, instead of increasing the duty 
on tallow, to vote into their own pockets an 
annual sum in aid of their rent-rolls from the 
consolidated fund. We hardly expected, after 
the exposure this iniquitous scheme met with 
this spring on the debate on Mr Handley’s mo- 
tion, to see it so soon brought forward. The 
consumption of tallow in this country, is 155,000 
tons, of which 100,000 are home produce. The 
tax on foreign tallow is £3: 3: 4 a-ton, and by 
this amount not only the price of the foreign, 
but of the home tallow is raised to the consumer. 
On this item, therefore, the community is taxed 
about £320,000 a-year, for the benefit of the 
Janded interest. 

The landed interest, in their continual com- 
plaints about the distress of agriculture, take 
special care to keep out of view how much their 
estates have risen in value during the last forty 
years. The continuation of the Statistical Ac- 
count and other sources of information, enable 
us to add some additional! information on this 
subject, to that contained in our May Number. 
The following table shews how little cause there 
is for grumbling, or for the assertion that landed 
property is diminishing in value :— 














| 7 | al | Gross 
| Parish. County. poy | hag i | 
| | | 
| £); £ | £ | 
Mortlach, Banff, | 4,500 15,150 | 
| Crawfordjohn, Lanark, 5,925 11,663 | 
| Torthorwald,  |Dumfries,! 1,850) 4,765) 13,487 
, Canobie, Do. ) 3,000) 7,462 | 
| Logiepert, Forfar, | | 5,000 14,521 | 
_ Legerwood, Berwick, | , 3,800 11,792 
| Cockburnspath, Do., | 8,000 19,580 | 
Edrom, Do., 6,493 15,200 82,500 | 
Polwarth, Do., | 1,730, 3,297 | 
Nenthorn, Do., | 4,100, 9,120 | 
Swinton, Do., 8,000 21,202 | 
Eccles, Do., 11,000 20,000, 
Chirnside, Do., | 7,601) 14,580 | 
| Whitsome, Do., | 3,080) 7,526) 16,748 | 
' Melrose, Roxburgh, 4,000; 20,000; 
Roberton, Do., | 6,500, 16,130 | 
St Boswell’s, —-Do., 1,700) 3,080. 
Roxburgh, Do., | 9,000 22,268 | 
Mackerston, (|Do., | 4,000! 10,423 
Smailholm, Do., 4,000, 8,850 
- Linton, Do., 2113) 5,514 
| Yetholm, Do., 2,410, 5,600 12,004 











The statements of the value of the raw pro. 
duce are very minute, and include, in many 
instances, the whole annual return of the parish, 
whether arising from agricultural produce, or 
from gardens, orchards, woods, fisheries, quarries, 
&e. Whena deduction is made on account of 
the non-agricultural produce, it will be found 
that, at the present moment, the Scottish land- 
owners are drawing one-half of the value of the 
gross agricultural produce of their estates as 
rent, while formerly one-third was considered 
a rack-rent in Scotland, and one-fourth or 
one-fifthin England. The rentalsof whole parishes 
have, in numerous instances, doubled, and, in 
some cases, increased from 150 to 200 per cent, 
within the last forty years. The minister of 
Crawfordjohn states that, in 1762, the estate of 
Gilkerscleugh was let at £177 : 15: 63 in Isog, 
at £522: 10s.; in 1835, £1100. The minister 
of Edrom states, ‘* I have now in my possession 
the valuation of the largest property in the 
parish, which was proposed to be sold in 174s 
the free rental of which, at that time, was 
£320; the rental of the same lands at present 
is about £2500.” In Chirnside parish, it is 
remarked, ‘‘ that surprise is expressed in the 
last Statistical Account that the rents of 
land should have risen from 3s. to 12s. and 
from 5s. to 20s. ; but these rents have nowrisento 
£1: 16, and even to £4: 4.” In such circum. 
stances, we can hardly be surprised to be 
be informed that, within the last few years, 
“twelve or thirteen tenants have left their 
farms before the expiry of their leases.” The 
rental of whole counties was doubled between 
1795 and 1811. Thus, Berwickshire, as appears 
by the property tax returns, had advanced from 
£112,000 to £231,973; Renfrewshire, from 
£67,000 to £127,068; Edinburghshire, from 
£134,575 to £277,827. In six years, from 1806 
to 1813, the rental of the county of Kuirkeud- 
bright rose from £167,125 to above £200,000, 
or twenty-five per cent. The rental of Argyle- 
shire was under £20,000 in 1751; in 1793, it 
was £89,000; and in 1811, £192,000. ‘“ Un one 
of the largest estates in East Lothian, extensive 
farms of very mixed qualities, which had been 
let on lease at a rack-rent in 1793, were relet in 
1812 on leases of twenty-one years; and the 
rule by which the new rents were fixed was 
2ths of the old.’—Wilson’s Inquiry. 

Of all investments of money in this country, 
land has been the most profitable. About seventy 
years ago, two farms in the eastern part of Ber- 
wickshire, W. and P., were bought for £8000. 
W. was shortly afterwards sold for £5000. 
About twenty-five years ago it was again sold 
for no less than £24,000 ; the present rental is 
£1150; and the rent actually paid, notwithstand- 
ing the low price of agricultural produce }s 
£1000. This estate is now for sale, and the price 
asked is £28,000. The other estate, P., was let 
soon after the purchase for £300, thus yielding 
a return of ten per cent. on the price. Since 
1800, it has been let for from £1000to £1200, being 
a return of from thirty-three to forty per cent. 
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on the purchase money. The estate was lately 
sold for £23,000, making a return of £51,000 
for what cost £8000, while the whole outlay by 
the different proprietors did not exceed £3000. 
B., another property in the same quarter, was 
bought eighty years back for £900, and sold some 
years ago for £24,000. A third estate, likewise 
in the same district, bought, in 1774, for £5000, 
has been sold for £20,400; and B., an adjoining 
estate, bought in 1775 for £5000, was sold in 
1802 for £10,500. Another property, ina differ- 
ent part of the same county, was bought, in 1795, 
for £11,000 ; part of it was sold in 1816 for 
£12,000, and the remainder, worth £1000 a-year, 
has been retained by the original purchaser. In all 
these cases, there was no extraordinary cause of 
rise by feuing, the building of villages, introduc- 
tion of manufactures, roads, or otherwise ; and 
the whole expenditure of the proprietors was in- 
considerable sums on farm-steadings and build- 
ings. 

In other parts of Scotland, the rise in the value 
of land has been equally great. Mr Smith, in 
his “ Agricultural Survey of Galloway,” pub- 
lished about twenty years ago, states, “ that a 
variety of instances might be adduced where the 
present rents of farms are equal to the prices 
paid for them in the memory of persons still 
living.’ In the north, and on stock farms, the 
increase of value has, perhaps, been the most 
remarkable. The rental of the estate of Chis- 
holm, in Strathglass, was £700 in 1783; and in 
1827, £5000. The Glengarry estates were let 
at £800 in 1787, and now bring £7000. In 1779, 
the estate of Castlehill, in Inverness-shire, was 
sold judicially for £8000 ; in 1801, it brought 
£60,000. In 1787, the barony of Lentran was 
sold for £2500 ; in 1802, for £20,000. In 1781, 
the rental of the estate of Glenelg, in Inverness- 
shire, was £600; it was exposed to sale towards 
the end of last century at £30,000 ; and, in 1811, 
was sold for £100,000. The estate of Fairburn, 
in Ross-shire, in 1787, yielded a rental of only 
£700; between 1791 and 1824, it was sold in 
lots, and brought, in all, £80,000. In 1790, 
the property of Redcastle, in the same county, 
was sold by judicial sale for £25,000, the rental 
being £1000 ; in 1834, it was purchased by Sir 
William Fettes, Baronet, for £135,000. There 
is no district, however wild or barren, that has 
not greatly increased in value; and the rental 
of the remote isles of Orkney has risen from 
£19,704 in 1798, to £65,000 at present. 

All this increase of value has arisen from the 
capital, industry, and exertions of the tenantry— 
the proprietors, in very few instances, indeed, 
having lent any assistance. Numerous cases 
could be pointed out, in which tenants, during a 
‘ingle nineteen years’ lease, have expended two 
or three times the original price of their farms 
in permanent improvements, such as lime, fences, 
and draining. For example, we know a farm 
in East Lothian, which, on a lease which expired 
in 1814, brought a rent of £80, and the tenant left 
itin bankrupt circumstances. It was then let for 
nineteen years, at a rent of £200. The new 








tenant expended £8000 in permanent improve- 
ments, which so increased the value of the farm 
that, notwithstanding the great fall in agricul- 
tural produce, he was lately glad to get a renewal 
of the lease at the same rent. The same thing 
has happened in a greater or less degree all 
over the country. Notwithstanding the con- 
tinued cry of distress, agriculture never made 
more rapid progress than since the end of the 
war ; immense quantities of waste land have been 
brought under cultivation, and the land pre. 
viously arable has been rendered greatly more 
fertile. When estates so improved come to be 
let, very little reduction of the rent in general 
has taken place, the tenant having to pay rent 
not merely for the farm as it was when he took 
it twenty years before, but for the improvements 
made by his own capital and industry. Where 
distress among the tenantry does exist, it arises 
solely from exorbitant rents ; and it is disgrace. 
ful in the landowners to attempt to hoodwink 
their tenantry as to the cause ; and to hold out 
operations on the currency, a joint standard, 
reduction of the malt tax, and other nostrums, 
as the means of obtaining a relief which they 
and they alone have the means of affording. 

It is in vain to attempt to go on with high 
rents, in the expectation that the prices of grain 
will permanently rise above the average of the 
last five years. During that period, the great 
body of the people of this country have been in 
the most prosperous condition, and have con- 
sumed more than the ordinary proportion of 
grain and animal food, as well as of spirits and 
malt liquors, Except in the case of one class of 
agricultural labourers and their families—the 
hinds or ploughmen—no other kind of bread 
but wheaten is eaten; yet the unprecedentedly 
low price of wheat is complained of. Were a 
stagnation in the manufacturing districts, how- 
ever, to take place—and experience teaches us 
that such stagnations are never far distant, 
owing to those revulsions to which trade is so 
much subject—it is certain that the present 
prices could not be kept up. The price of agri- 
cultural produce has, since the end of the war, 
been falling, not only in this country, but all 
over the world ; thereby shewing that it is nothing 
peculiar to this country which has caused the 
fall, During the first half of last century, with 
an average price of wheat, of £2 per quarter, 
we exported from 100 to 900,000 quarters of 
wheat annually ; at present, although the home 
price has this year been as low as 36s., we are 
undersold in every market in the world. This 
can only arise from the great and general im. 
provement of agriculture which has taken place, 
whereby a much increased supply is produced at 
a diminished cost. But we are convinced that, 
as yet, agriculture is merely in its infancy even 
in our most improved districts. Look at the 
progress it hae made even in them since the end 
of the war. Since that period, bone magure, 
rape cake, tile draining, have been introduced 
with the most extraordinary success. The finest 
crops of turnips and barley are now produced on 
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soils which at that period were unworthy of 
tillage. In afew years, the giant power of steam 
will be applied to the cultivation of the soil, as 
it is already to the thrashing out of the crops, 
and, by the more thorough and complete cultiva- 
tion it will cause, will greatly augment the pro- 
duce, The mere superseding of the labour of 


horses will, of itself, occasion the most extraor- — 


dinary results, The number in Great Britain 
may be moderately estimated at two millions, 
and the consumption of each equal to that of 
eight men. Suppose that the general increase 
of railways with locomotive engines, and the 
application of steam to agriculture, will dispense 
with the labour of one half of the horses, we will 
all at once be provided with food for eight millions 
of individuals, or one-half of the present popula- 
tion of Britain, The population did not increase 
more than five millions during the first thirty 
years of this century; so that we may expect 
that the food for our increasing population will 
be gradually but amply supplied by the substi- 
tution of steam for animal labour. 

But, provided agriculture proceeds with the 
same rapidity it has done for the last fifty years— 








and it can hardly be doubted its progress will © 


immense increase of cheap food. The arable 
land in Great Britain has been estimated 
at ° ° ° e 34,250,000 acres. 
And in Ireland, ‘ 14,600,000 
And, as these calculations were 

made many years ago, we 

may safely add 10 per cent. to 


the amount, . * . 4,885,000 





Making in all, 53,735,000 acres. 





THE SUICIDE’S LAST SONG. 


report of the Lords, appears most preposterous 
By tranquillizing the country, it would induce 
English and Scottish farmers to settle in Ireland 
who would give employment, ia the cultivation of 
the soil, to the hundreds of thousands of labourers 
who, the Irish Poor-law Commissioners ‘nform 
us, are unemployed for thirty weeks every year 
The consequence would be, that the produce of 
the country would be enormously augmented - 
and, though much more food would be consumed 
in Ireland, still the exports would greatly ex. 
ceed their present amount. In the middle of the 
last century, the population of Ireiand did not 
exceed two millions ; and we find that they diq 
not grow enough of oats for theirown consumption 
but actually imported oats from Scotland ; now, 
with a population of eight millions, they exvort 
about a million and a half of quarters of oats and 
oatmeal, besides large quantities of all other 
kinds of agricultural produce. 

The result of the labours of the Agricultura; 
Committees shews clearly that it is in vain to 
look to Parliament for relief from distress which, 
after all, only exists to a limited extent. The 
landlord and tenant alone can, by their own 
private arrangements in reducing rents to the 


be still more rapid—we have the certainty of an | diminished value of the produce of the soil, 


| bring agriculture into a flourishing condition. 
_ The land-rental of the United Kingdom cannot 


ee ence 


The consumption of grain in the United King- | 


dom is generally estimated at fifty-two millions 
of quarters of all kinds. A very moderate im- 
provement in the method of cultivating the soil 
will increase the produce by one quarter per 
acre ; and from this source alone, we may sup- 
port from our own soil double the present popula- 
tion ; without taking into consideration the mil- 
lions of acres in Great Britain, and particularly 
in Ireland, which only require capital to bring 
them into cultivation. 

The notion that the introduction of poor-laws 
into Ireland would diminish her power of ex- 
portation to Britain, contained in the proposed 





| 
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fall short of fifty millions, and this forms an 
ample fund for alleviating distress. Every tax 
pressing upon the tenantry, even those upon 
shepherd’s dogs, and fire insurance on farm stock 
and produce, have been removed, while most of 
the other classes in the community are taxed, 
in the shape of licenses to follow their profes- 
sions, stamp duties, and otherwise. Whatever 
arrangements, however, landowners and farmers 
shall make, we hope that henceforth both will 
cease to occupy the attention of the government 
and the legislature with their incessantly reiter- 
ated complaints, in most cases exaggerated, and 
in all caused by their own absurd conduct, founded 
on the expectation that, in a period of profound 
peace, improved agriculture, abundant crops, 
and sound metallic currency, prices can, by an 
act of Parliament or some other artifice, be 
brought up to the level with those which existed 
during a period of war, inconvertible and depre- 
ciated paper, and defective harvests. 





Wor tp ! sad crypt where spider-spirits 
Weave their subtle nets, to lure 
Woman’s worth and man’s few merits— 
All that’s bright, and all that’s pure ! 
If I leave thee, who, in sorrow, 
Shall one votive tear-drop shed ? 
If I woo thee, every morrow 


Wakes me to a life I dread, 


THE SUICIDE’S LAST SONG. 


BY CALDER CAMPBELL. 





World! thy wiles are false. I leave thee ; 
But these tokens, ere we part, 

Of my spirit’s hate I give thee— 
A lute, a rose, a brooch, a heart ! 

Lute !—its lays have nurs’d my madness : 
Rose !—its thorns my spirit thrill : 

Brooch !—yea, it was given in gladness : 
Heart !—for that betrayed me still! 
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WRITING 


THE S OF HAZLITT. NO. 
Vows there were of friendship spoken, 
Followed by hopes darkly cross’d ; 
A heart there was—though now ‘tis broken— 
Woo'd and won, and lov'd and lost ! 
Woo'd, with words and looks of passion ; 
Won, though many sued in vain ; 
Lov’d—nay, more, *twas adoration ; 
Lost, ne’er to be found again ! 


World! I leave thee !—In thy mazes 
I have wandered many a day ; 

And through passion’s various phases 
Jlotly have pursued my way. 
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I have loved, and I have languished 

For sweet flowers, which, soon as won, 
Have been flung aside to anguish, 

For neglect to trample on. 


World! I leave thee ! undetected 
In my crime-enshrouded youth ; 
With a heart that hath rejected 
Life, and love, and hope, and truth! 
Lifo—1 lay it down, unsighing ; 
Love—I have outlived its sigh ; 
Hlope—I know it not, though dying ; 
Truth—im all, but name, a lie. 
Madras. 





THE WRITINGS 


OF HAZL yy 


No. I.—LIFE OF NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 


Ir is acommon notion, we believe, that the 
writings of Hazlitt, to which we had occasion to 
refer in a late number of this Magazine, have 


the age. We consider this a mistaken opinion, 
The works of Hazlitt have not indeed been 
diffused in multiplied editions, any more than 
those of Godwin or Bentham, Their number, 
and grave and earnest nature, forbade this ; for, 
although Ilazlitt never wrote one dull nor one 
frigid line, he is not the author of a single novel 
or metrical tale, religious poem or volume of 
popular sermons ;—neither of a volume of mere 
entertainment, nor of one of those works which 
people now add to their libraries upon the 
same principle which led our Catholic ancestors 


a small item to be placed to the credit side of 
their account current in Heaven's chancery. In 
the same sense as Scott or Fielding, Dr Chalmers 
or Satan Montgomery, he never can be a popu- 
lar writer; and we are almost certain that he is 
not half so much prized in the United States as 
the author of “ Lacon,” Mrs Hemans, or the 
Ettrick Shepherd. Yet, if we were called upon 
to point out the critic and essayist whose impress 
is stamped the deepest and most sharply upon 
the growing mind of young England—upon the 
educated, as distinguished from both the igno- 
rant and the schooled classes—upon those whom 
free and ardent inquiry carry out into bold 
speculation and reflection—we should certainly 
name the startling, paradoxical, and eloquent 
Hazlitt. We seldom take up a work of a supe- 
rior order, bearing at all upon the philosophy of 
life and manners, or upon literary criticism de- 
serving the name, without meeting proofs of his 
extensive influence. ‘This influence may not 
always be personal or direct—but it is not less 


* Life of Napoleon Buonaparte, 4 volumes—.Teble 
Talk, or Essays on Men and Manners, 2 volumes. —The 
Round Table, or Essays on Literature, Men, and Manners, 
2 volumes.—Spirit of the Age, or Contemporary Portraits, 
1 volume.—Lectures on the English Poets, 1 volume. 
—Conversations of Northcote, 1 volume.—Lectures on 
Comic Writers, 2 volumes.—Characters of Shakspeare’s 
Plays, 1 volume.—Literary Remains, 2 volumes.—View 
of the English Stage, 1 volume.—Critical Account of the 
Picture Galleries of England, 1 volume.—Notes on a 
Journey through France and Italy, 1 volume,—The 
Plain Speaker, 1 volume, Kc. &c. && 
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existing. If the impulse is not given directly, 


we cannot mistake whence it emanates. As he 


| often gathered up the wit and the wisdom, the 
received but little attention from his contempo- 


raries, and made but a slight impression upon | 


precious thoughts and fragmentary speculations 
of the most illustrious of his contemporaries, 
and became their eloquent exponent to his 
fellow-men,f others almost unconsciously repro- 
duce his philosophy and his criticism ; and the 
world says Hazlitt is forgotten because it is no 
longer found convenient to seek him at the 
fountain-head, in his own inimitable writings. 
The name may seem forgotten—it certainly 
is temporarily overshadowed—but the world 
cannot let slip such books as those of Hazlitt, and 
his spirit is still alive, active, warm, expansive ;— 
that fine essence, permeating with subtle agency 


| the most intricate nooks and crannies of human 
to vow a candle to the Virgin or St Andrew, as | 


passion and thought, and shedding light and 
radiance upon the grand levels and the proudest 
eminences of the national literature, rich as if 
at sun-set it streamed through a painted window.* 
But, while we hold that the writings of Hazlitt 
have had a far more powerful influence upon 
those departments of literature in which he 
shewed his exceeding mastery, and that, asa 
practical teacher of philosophy, he has had 
more influence than all the distinguished persons 
with whom he was associated put together, we 
may freely, however regretfully, admit that he 
has not yet obtained that pre-eminent rank as 
an English classic which even his discriminating 
and qualifying admirers confidently anticipate for 
him ; and that in attempting to give our readers 
some insight into his writings, we shall therefore 
refer, if not to sealed, yet to hardly known books. 
His political writings have hitherto, we believe, 
been the most popular of his writings. We do not 
consider that they are those upon which his fame 
will ultimately rest. We have indicated one cause 
of Hazlitt’s want of immediate popularity with 
the multitude, even while he obtained great 
influence in literature. He produced no work 
of entertainment, no book solely for the circu- 
lating libraries. The public might be induced 
to give the philosophies of the author of “Caleb 
Williams” or ‘‘ Pelham’ a trial ; but what was to 
bespeak their favour for essays on the writings 


* Leigh Hunt has beautifully said that Hazlitt’s criti- 
cisms on art are like light let in through a painted window. 
This is not less true of much of his criticism upon poetry 
and the characters of Shakspeare. 
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of Hobbes, or on liberty and necessity, al- 
though relieved with a sprinkling of lighter 
themes? Calumny, also—the basest spirit of de- 
traction—must have had its temporary effect ; 
and, again, his lectures, sketches, and portraits, 
are so o’er-infurmed with profound and subtle 
thought, so abounding in startling flights, mental 
ellipses, and poetical extravagances, as to task 
and disturb the ordinary reader, although the 
Quarterly Reviewers had not taken so mucli 
pains to brand “ Jacobin” upon his brow, and to 








THE WRITINGS OF HAZLITT, 


the power and charm of his discoveries to hic 
own earnest mind, and to joy in his joy. Yet 
these glowing commentaries—this letting in of 
richly-coloured light upon the pages of Shak- 
speare, Milton, Spenser, and a cluster of conse- 
crated names—is not, to our tiinking, the chief 
merit of Hazlitt. Higher far do we prize his 
musing and moralizing upon the varied and 
complex play of human life, and its strife of 
passions 3 those incidental allusions to his jndj- 
vidual experiences, his hopes, and chagrins, and 


. . . . . 
hold him out as the most dull and stupid, as well | pathetic reminiscences, and those partial reveal_ 


as the most incendiary and vulgar of all the | 


writers of his sect, precisely because he was calcu- 
lated to be the most influential, and that in the 
most important sphere—upon the cultivated and 
growing mind of his country. : 

Hazlitt has often received the praise of great 
versatility as well as power. Looking to the 
titles of his numerous volumes, he would seem to 
deserve it ; yet, to our thinking, a very remark- 
able homogeneousness pervades his writings. His 
topics are as diversified, and, so to speak, as oppo- 
site as many-sided and many-coloured life; yet 
they all are, to the very slightest sketch from his 
pen, imbued with the permanent colour of hismind, 
answering to his form and impress, and im- 
possible to be mistaken for the effusions of any 
other man. His writings are as characteristic 
of the individual as are those of Shakspeare, 
Scott. or Wordsworth ; yet his originality and 
individuality arise no more than theirs from 
quaintness, mannerism, or an affectation of 
eccentricity. Ile does not choose to puzzle and 
amuse his readers by using hieroglyphics to con- 
vey obscure or reflex meanings, instead of the 
ordinary alphabetic language over which he had 
such complete mastery, and of which the words 

‘¢ Came trooping, rank and file,”’ 
to do his hests. 

Ilis writings consist of essays on morals, 
politics, and philosophy, and on Life in the largest 
and most emphatic sense of that comprehensive 
and awful term; and of criticism upon paint- 
ing, poetry, and refined literature—such criti- 
cism as the world had never before dreamed of. 
With Hazlitt criticism is not so much an art 
cultivated, as a new and beautiful species of 
literature created; and one ministering wholly 
to refined enjoyment. He has done far more to 
open up the pages of Shakspeare and the old 
poets to the multitude, than all former critics 
and commentators. He has given. us the true 
key—in the new, the real reading ; translated 
their antique text into the vernacular, set their 
poetry and their passion to exquisite music, and 


taught us to revive the old drama for ourselves by 
our firesides, afterthe theatre had failed us. Heis | 


less a critic than an illustrator, and less an illus- 
trator thanan enthusiastic panegyrist, whose euio- 
gium isthe spontaneous, unstrained overflow of an 
exquisite perception, and of intense sympathy 
with the beauties upon which he expatiates. If 
we may not at times be disposed to acquiesce 
in the justness of his criticisms or illustrations, 
we rarely miss to feel, as it were by reflection, 











ings of the warfare within, of whichthe passionate 
earnestness bears away whatever, in an inferior 
mind, might seem egotism or affectation. Tar. 
litt, Byron, and afew more eminent men, have 
mixed themselves freely with their writings: 
yet no one dreams of taxing them with overween- 
ing self-conceit, even while the world ridicuies, 
without mercy, any unfortunate wight who, in 
the tenderness of his heart or the infirmity of 
his mind, ventures a sonnet to his wife, his 
babe, or his sister. ‘There is reason in both 
cases. The wife, and the babe, and the sister 
belong to the obscure individual alone—tho 
impatient world recks not of them. Byron and 
Hazlitt—their feelings, and thoughts, and pas- 
sions, and the minutest details of their lives, as 
well as those of their joys and sufferings—belong, 
with themselves, to all mankind. They are part 
and portion of us. We can never hear enough 
of them :—and who so fit to tell us as the actors 
themselves? Thus, even the fits of spleen and 
pride, and of a peevishness verging to pusillan- 
imity, into which the baited and deeply-cha- 
grined mind of Hazlitt was betrayed, attract and 
inform, They render the picture more faithful 
and complete, and bring us nearer to the race in 
contemplating the exact image of an individual 
who so powerfully wore all its finer lineaments. 
Those political effusions which drew so much 
mean malice upon their author, and exposed him, 
to the end of life, to attacks of envenomed and 
servile pens, though distinguished by a pene- 
trating spirit, an analytical acuteness and 
insight into the springs of action, rarely found 
in temporary writings—we do not consider the 
masterpieces of Hazlitt’s intellect, while they 
give a very imperfect idea of his delicacy of 
moral perception. In their composition, the 
higher qualities of his nature lay dormant, while 
his spleen was in full play. Unless animated by 
that love of the beautiful which, in the glow of 
its own fires, kindled to passion, or inspired by 
that enthusiastic admiration of the graceful and 
the lofty which was prone to swell into idolatry, 
he was comparatively nothing. We have, be- 
sides, grave doubts whether, in any practical 
sense, he was a sound politician; and it must 
ever remain a riddle, solvible, if at all, only by 
the known weakness and perversity of the human 
understanding, how a lover and an impassioned 
and eloquent advocate of freedom, could be an 
unqualifying and idolatrous admirer of Buona- 
parte. If a Republican at all—a sin often 
alleged against himself and his fraternity—he 
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must have been one of the days of Consuls and 
Triumvirs, when the line of distinction between 
Plebeians and Patricians lay broad and well- 
defined. To us it has ever seemed that his very 
moderate love of the People bore no proportion 
to his hatred and contempt of Kings. This is, at 
least, true of the People as they existed around 
him, whether in Orator Hunt’s Radical mobs, 
or the masses that strained their sweet throats 
in honour of the victories of Wellington. He 
appears to have made little distinction between 
them, and not at all to have understood how a 
very honest Radical might exult in the invading 
armies of Napoleon being driven beyond the 
Pyrenees, and smitten down at Waterloo. His 
understanding might be with the rights of the 
many, but his tastes were all bound up with the 
refinements of the few. If he was a democrat, 
it was in spite of strongly aristocratic prepos- 
sessions and predilections. He sought to over- 
turn tyranny; but it was to exalt intellect 
to the vacant throne, and upon the ruins of 
chivalry to institute orders of which the breth- 
ren and associates should be poets, artists, and 
critics. The career open to talent—the favour- 
ite phrase by which Napoleon sought to dig- 
nify the policy which dictated his selection of 
the instruments and creatures of his selfish 
ambition—was the fundamental principle of 
Hazlitt’s ecreed,—and none can be nobler; but 
we question whether his definition of capacity 
and talent would always have squared with that 
of the men whom the world now recognises as its 
ablest political guides. Had it done so, his com- 
parative estimate of Mr Brougham and &ir 
Francis Burdett would have been truer, al- 
though made ten years since. The imperfection 
and incoherence of the political opinions of Haz- 
litt are displayed in all their nakedness in his 
‘“ Life of Napoleon,” which we consider the least 
satisfactory of his works, Even as a booh—a 
piece of literary workmanship—it is faulty ; for 
it is ill-proportioned, rambling, fragmentary, and 
desultory—one-sided, and often perverse. That 
it abounds in the noblest sentiments and general 
propositions, splendid eloquence, and many pas- 
sages almost too sparkling and brilliant for the 
sober and severe dignity of history, we shall 
presently establish from internal evidence. Yet, 
from Alpha to Omega, it proceeds upon a per- 
verted principle ; but, if an anxious apology for 
Napoleon Buonaparte, the rectitude of the writer's 
understanding prevents it from being a com. 
plete vindication of him. While compelling the 
impartial reader—if a man of liberal opinions— 
to see that his hatred of the ancient hereditary 
despotisms of Europe is sometimes more power- 
ful than his love of truth for its own sake 
Hazlitt fails in the object so ingeniously pur- 
sued; for, when England, Austria, or Russia 
is not pressing upon his beloved hero, he is him- 
self forced by conscience to turn upon him. 
Indeed, it is as much because Napoleon 
had no abiding part or portion with the 
legitimate despots, and that his ambition made 
him the scourge of kings, as for his personal 








qualities, that he wns raised into the object 
cf his biographer’s infatuated homage. And, 
besides, long before this biography was written, 
Buonaparte, humbled to the dust, had ceased to 
be formidable either to liberty or its enemies—was 
an object of respectful compassion—or an empty 
name—a memory. Nor is it probable that Haz- 
litt could have written such a Life in the same 
spirit, had it been that of the still triumphant 
conqueror. The unremitting persecutions and 
calumnies oftheir commonenemies, though arising 
from very diferent causes, had also established 
& warm sympathy between Hazlitt and the man 
he chose to delineate. The same mglignant 
pens had been busy in blackening both ; and par- 
tisans are generally as intimately linked by their 
enmities as their friendships. He chose to em. 
ploy all his powers to write up, by the force of 
his genius, the man whom their common foes 
defamed and misrepresented ; and probably tried 
to stifle his own convictions, when the full 
atrocity of many of Buonaparte's projects were 
forced upon him, because the Tory journals and 
the Quarterly had forestalled his indignation. 
Yet he has occasionally so far given way to the 
power of inborn truth, that we almost rejoice to 
find that the individual* who was to write black 
into white, evidently at the instigation of the 
Buonaparte family, and not merely to palliate 
every error of Napoleon's ambitious policy, but 
to vindicate every crime which could not be 
denied, while he fiercely vituperates ‘ Scott's 
Life of Napoleon,” condemns, if not the spirit, 
yet many of the unguarded statements con- 
tained in Hazlitt’s work. 

As we like this Life the least of all Haz- 
litt’s writings, we shall dispatch it first, but 
not summarily, for it is not a work to be 
lightly passed over, either by the reader otf 
philosophic history, or the reviewer of Hazlitt’s 
writings.—It consists of four volumes, of which 
the first two, with competent and kindly 
notices of Buonaparte’s childhood and youth, 
are mainly occupied with the events of the 
Revolution, and the characters that figured in 
that stupendous movement. And, this length, 
Hazlitt is true to the sternest principles of 
liberty. It is not until he needs to palliate the 
usurpation of his ambitious hero, that he swerves. 
Reasoning from his known sentiments and tastes, 
it might have been presumed that his sympa- 
thies would have gone with the enthusiastic, elo. 
quent, and idealizing Girondists. We find him 
much more favourably disposed to the less seru- 
pulous men of action, and sometimes even 
labouring to palliate their atrocious excesses by 
their own abused argument—the argument of 
all tyrants and demagogues—expediency and the 
public safety. His arguments are much more 
efficient, when, going back to the root of the 
evil, they are directed against that state of 
society in which the foulest crimes of the Revo- 
lution had their birth. In one place, he is speak- 
ing of the horrible transactions of the 20th 





* Lee, author of a idiot ogee, Tr 
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June and 16th August 1792, when the French | 
people were maddened by the menaces of the 
allies, and by distrust of the Royal family. His 
young hero, then accidentally in Paris upon 
private business, was an eye-witness of those 


memorable events. 

In Las Cases’s account, (which is not free from mis- 
takes,) he is made to apply the epithet “ hideous” to 
the latter epoch, and to speak of a “hideous group of 
men, that he met carrying a head upon a pike,” in a 
tone which is neither consonant with his feelings at the 
time, nor with a sober estimate of the circumstances on 
reflection. Be it so, that this group of men were hide- 
ous: they did not proceed out of the Revolution, but out 
of the ancient monarchy ; their squalidness and frantic 
gestures were the counterpart of the finery and haughty 
airs of the old court. The state of degradation of the 
French populace at the time of the Revolution was not 
an argument against it, but the strongest argument for 
it. They wished to better their condition, to get rid of 
some part of their ‘ hideousness,’’ (moral and physica! 5) 
so much light, at least, had broken in upon them; and 
because this was denied them, they naturally flew out 
into rage and madness) Whose was the fault? Ifa 
regiment of soldiers in smart uniforms had been ordered 
by a martinet officer, in cold blood, and without any dis- 
tortion of features, to fire upon this group of wretched 
fanatics, there would have been nothing “ hideous” in 
it—so much do we judge by rule and appearances, and 
so little by reason! Did these men parade the streets 
with this tragic apparatus for nothing Did they chal- 
lenge impunity for nothing? Was the voice of justice 
and humanity stifled? No! It had now, for the first 
time, called so loud, that it had reached the lowest depths 
of misery, ignorance, and depravity, and dragged trom 
their dens and lurking-places, men whose aspect almost 
scared the face of day, and who having been regarded as 
wild beasts, did not all at once belie their character. 
Ecquid sentitis in quanto contemptu vivatis? — Lucis 
vobis hujus partem, si liceat, adimant. Quod spiratis, 
quod vocem mittitis, quod formas hominum habetis in- 
dignantur! Is it wonderful that, in throwing off this 
ignominy, and in trying to recover this form, they were 
guilty of some extravagances and convulsive movements 
This genteel horror, as well as callous indifference, is 
exceedingly misplaced, and is the source of almost all the 
mischief. The mind is disgusted with an object, con- 
ceives a hatred and prejudice against it, and proceeds to 
act upon this feeling without waiting to consider whether 
its anger ought not to be rather directed against the 
system that produced it, and which is not entitled to the 
smallest partiality or favour in such an examination. 
There is a kind of toilette or drawing-room politics, which 
reduces the whole principle of civil government to a 
question of personal appearance and outward accom- 
plishments. The partisans of this school (and it is a 
pretty large one, consisting of all the vain, the super- 
ficial, and the selfish) tell you plainly that “they hate 
the smell of the people, the sight of the people, the touch 
of the people, their language, their occupations, their 
manners’’—as if this was a matter of private taste and 
fancy, and because the higher classes aregbetter off than 
they, that alone gave them a right to treat the others as 
they pleased, and make them ten times more wretched 
than they are. It is true, the people are coarsely dressed 
—is that a reason they should be stripped naked? They 
are ill-fed—is that a reason they should be starved ? 
Their language is rade—is that a reason they should not 
utter their complaints? They seek to redress their 
wrongs by rash and violent means—is that a reason they 
should submit to everlasting oppression? This is the 
Janguage of spleen and passion, which only seek for an 
object to vent themselves upon, at whatever price, not 
of truth or reason, which aim at the public good. At 
this rate, the worse the government, the more sacred and 
inviolable it ought to be; for it has only to render the 
people brutish, degraded, and disgusting, in order to 
bereave them of every chance of deliverance, and of the 
common claims of humanity and compassion. The 








cowardice and foppery of mankind make them ashamed 
to take part with the people, lest they should be thought 
to belong to them; and they would sooner be seen jn 
the ranks of their oppressors, who have so many more 
advantages—fashion, wealth, power, and whatever flat. 
ters imagination and prejudice on their side. But “the 
whole need not a physician ;” it is the wants, the ignor- 
ance, and corruption of the lower classes that demonstrate 
the abuses of a government, and call loudly for reform ; 
and the family physician would not be more excusable 
who refased to enter a sick room or to administer to the 
cure of a patient in the paroxysms of a fever, than the 
state physician who gives up the caure of the people from, 
affecting to be disgusted with their appearance, or shocked 
at their excesses !* 

This, we apprehend, cannot easily be gain- 
sayed ; and the note alone is a corrective of much 
of Hazlitt’s raving admiration of Napoleon, 

After a rapid view of the feudal system, the 
progress of political society, and the influence 
of the press in the century which preceded that 
revolution to which everything tended, and 
which a thousand signs as clearly foretold in 
France, as similar signs foretell farther and great 


change in Britain now—he continues :— 

Let all the wrongs, public and private, produced in 
France by arbitrary power and exclusive privileges for a 
thousand years, be collected in a volume, and let this 
volume be read by all whe have hearts to feel or capa. 
city to understand—and the strong, stifling sense of 
oppression and kindling burst of indignation that would 
follow will be that impulse of public opinion that led to 
the French Revolution. Let all the victims that have 
perished under the mild paternal sway of the ancient 
rogue, in dungeons and in agony, without a trial, with. 
out an accusation, without witnesses, be assembled to. 
gether, and their chains struck off—and the shout of 
jubilee and exultation they would make, or that nature 
would make at the sight, will be the shout that was 
heard when the Bastile fell! The dead pause that 
ensued among the gods of the earth, the rankling malice, 
the panic-fear, when they saw law and justice raised to 
an equality with their sovereign will, and mankind no 
longer doomed to be their sport, was that of fiends 
robbed of their prey; their struggles, their arts, their un- 
yielding perseverance, and their final triumph, was that 
of fiends when it is restored to them ! 

It has been sometimes pretended as if the French Re- 
volution burst out like a volcano, without any previous 
warning, only to alarm and destroy—or was one of 
those comet-like appearances, the approach of which no 
one can tell till the shock and conflagration are felt. 
What is the real state of the case? There was not one 
of those abuses and grievances which the rough grasp of 
the Revolution shook to air, that had not been the butt 
of ridicule, the theme of indignant invective, the sub- 
ject of serious reprobation, for near a century. They had 
been held up without ceasing and without answer to the 
derision of the gay, the scorn of the wise, the sorrow of 
the good. The most witty, the most eloquent, the most 
profound writers were unanimous in their wish to re- 
move or reform these abuses, and the most dispassionate 
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* The passage in Las Cases gives a striking aceount ef 
the violent fermentation of the public mind in the coffee- 
houses and streets, of the suspicious and watchful looks 
with which a stranger was viewed, and of the circum- 
stance of well-dressed women prowling about and in- 
sulting the dead bodies of the Swiss in the garden of the 
Thuilleries. Buonaparte was struck with the number 
of these, neither from the smallness of the space, nor 
from the novelty of the sight; but his imagination Was 
overloaded and oppressed from there being no other in- 
terest to carry off and absorb the natural horror of the 
scene. The dead bodies were many, because they were 
there without his knowledge or connivance: had they 
served to swell his triumphs, or to furnish proofs of his 
power and skill, they would have seemed too few !, 
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and well-informed part of the community joined in the 
sentiment ; it was only the self-interested or the grossly 
ignorant who obstinately clung to them. Every public 
and private complaint had been subjected to the touch- 
stone of inquiry and argument; the page of history, of 
fiction, of the drama, of philosophy, had been laid open, 
and their contents poured into the public ear, which 
turned away disgusted from the arts of sophistry or the 
menace Of authority. It was this operation of opinion, 
enlarging its circle, and uniting nearly all the talents, 
the patriotism, and the independence of the country in its 
service, that brought about the events which followed. 
Nothing else did or could, It was not a dearth of pro- 
visions, the loss of the queen's jewels, that could overturn 
all the institutions and usages of a great kingdom—it 
was not the Revolution that produced the change in the 
face of society, but the change in the texture of society 
that produced the Revolution, and brought its outward 
appearance into a nearer correspondence with its inward 
sentiments. ‘There is no other way of accounting for so 
great and sudden a transition, Power, prejudice, in- 
terest, custom, ignorance, sloth, and cowardice were 
against it: what then remained to counterbalance this 
weight, and to overturn all obstacles, but reason and 
conviction, Which were for it? Aflagna est verilas, et 
prevalelit, A king was no longer thought to be an 
image of the Divinity; a lord to be of a different species 
from other meng a priest to carry an immediate pass- 
port to heaven in his pocket. On what possible plea or 
excuse, then, when the ground of opinion on which they 
rested was gone, attempt to keep up the same exclusive 
and exorbitant pretensions, without any equivalent to 
the community in the awe and veneration they felt for 
them Why should a nobleman be permitted to spit in 
your face, to rob you of an estate, or to debauch your 
wife or daughter with impunity, when it was no longer 
deemed an honour for him to du so? If manners had un- 
dergone a considerable change in this respect, so that the 
right was rarely exercised, why not abrogate the insult 
implied in the very forbearance from the injury, alike 
intolerable to the free-born spirit of man? Why sus- 
pend the blow over your head, if it was not meant to 
descend upon it? Or why hold up claims in idle moc- 
kery, which good seuse and reason alike disowned ; as if 
there were really a distinction in the two classes of 
society, and the one were rightful lords ever the other, 
instead of being by nature all equal? But the evil did 
not stop here; for it was never yet known that men 
wished to retain the semblance of a wrong, unless they 
aimed at profiting as far as in them lay by the practice 
of it. While the king wore the anointed crown that was 
supposed to be let down in a golden chain trom heaven 
on his head, while the lord dyed his sword in blood, 
while the priest worked fancied miracles with a crucifix 
and beads, they did weil to claim to be masters of the 
world, and to trample in triple phalanx on mankind ; 
but why they should expect us to allow this claim in 
mere courtesy and good-will, when it is no longer backed 
by fraud or force, is difficult to comprehend. Whiat isa 
legitimate government? It is a government that pro. 
fessedly derives its title from the grace of God and its 
ancestors, that sets the choice or the good of the governed 
equally at defiance, and that is amenable for the use it 
makes of its power only to its Own caprice, pride, or 
malice. It is an outrage and a burlesque on every prin. 
ciple of commonsense or liberty. It puts the means tor 
the end; mistakes a trust for a properly; considers the 
honours and oflices of the state as its natural inheritance, 
and the law as an unjust encroachment on its arbitrary 
will, What motive can there be for tolerating such a 
government a single instant, except from sheer necessity 
or blindfeld ignorance? Or what chance of modifying 
it so as to answer any good purpose, without a total sul- 
version of all its institutions, principles, or prejudices ? 
The kings of France, tamed by opinion, conforming to 
the manners of the time, no longer stabbed a faithful 
counsellor in the presence-chamber, or strangled a com- 
petitor for the throne in a dungeon, or laid waste a coun- 
try or fired a city fora whim; but they still wade peace 
or war as they pleased, or hung the wealth of a province 





in a mistress’s ear, or lost a battle by the promotion of a 
favourite, or ruined a treasury by the incapacity of a 
minister of high birth and connexions. The pobdle no 
longer, as in days of yore, hung up his vassal at his deor 
for a disrespectful word, or look, (which was called the 
haute justice,) or issued with a numerous retinue from 
his lofty portcullis, to carry fire and sword into the neigh- 
bouring country; but he too laboured in his vocation, 
and in the proud voluptuous city drained the last pit- 
tance from the toil-worn peasant, by taxes, grants, and 
exactions, to waste it on his own vanity, luxary, and 
vices. If he had a quarrel with an inferior or with a 
rival less favoured than himself, the king would issue his 
lettre-de-cachet, and give the refractory and unsuspecting 
offender a lodging for life in what Mr Burke is pleased 
to call the “king's castle!” Had opinion put a stop to 
this crying abuse, had it rendered this odious privilege of 
royalty merely nominal? “In the mild reign of Louis 
XV. alone,’ according to Blackstone, “there were no 
less than 15,000 Jettres-de-cachet issued."” Some persons 
will think this tact alone sufhcient to account for and to 
justify the overturning of the government in the reign of 
his successor. The priests no longer tied their victim to 
the stake, or devoted him to the assassin’s poniard, as of 
old ; they thought it enough if they could wallow in the 
fat of the land, pander to the vices of the rich and the 
abuses of power, to which they looked for the continu. 
ance of wealth and influence, and flyblow every liberal 
argument and persecute every liberal writer, from whom 
they dreaded their loss. From the moment that the 
ancient régime ceised to be supported by that system of 
faith and manners in which it had originated, the whole 
order of the state became warped and disunited, a wretehed 
jumble of claims that were neither enforced nor relin- 
quished. ‘There was ill-blood sown between the govern. 
ment and the people; heart-burning, jealousy, and want 
of confidence between the different members of the com. 
munity. Every advance in civilisation was regarded by 
one party with dislike and distrust, while by the other 
every privilege held by ancient tenure was censured as 
the offspring of pride and prejudice. ‘The court was like 
a decayed beauty, that viewed her youthful rival's charms 
with scorn and apprehension. The nation, in the lan. 
guage of the day, had hitherto been nothing, was every- 
thing, and wanted to be something. The great mass of 
society felt itself as a degraded caste, and was determined 
to wipe out the stigma with which every one of its opin- 
ions, sentiments, and pretensions, was branded. 

It was wiped out in blood; and Hazlitt al- 
most avouches that no temporary sacrifice could 
be too great which emancipated mankind, 

After briefly tracing the policy of the first 
two princes of the House of Hanover, and allud- 
ing to the jealousy entertained by their suecces- 
sor, George III]., secured in his throne, of the 
principles and means which had placed them all 
there, Hazlitt proceeds :— 

Hitherto the principles which had seated his Majesty's 
family on the throne were the favourite theme alike of 
patriots and courtiers; now, the alarm from an heredi- 
tary Pretender being over, it was high time to exchange 
them for the principles that were to keep them there, 
and to prevent the dangerous precedent which had been 
set from spreading farther, or from being turned against 
those who had thus far only profited by it. As there 
was an unlucky flaw in the original titledeed, it was 
natural to wake this good by every extension of influence 
and prerogative. It was a delicate point, either to do 
without the choice of the people, looking back to past 
vicissitudes, or to admit them into a copartnery in the 
concern, looking forward to possible contingencies ; and 
on this point the courtiers and the patriote, the crown 
and the people, from that time forward split, and it re- 
mained the bone of contention between the two parties, 
the source of endless heart-burnings, rancour, dnd jea- 
lousies, that “ spread like a thick scurf” over the state, 
during the greater part of the last reign. Almost im. 
mediately after ity commencement, the right of the pev- 
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ple to choose their representatives in parliament was 
grossly tampered with; and this was enough to shew the 
temper and spirit of the new cabinet. Then the Ameri- 
can war broke out, and, soon after its disastrous cenclu- 
sion, the French Revolution—dreadful blows, following 
hard upon each other, to the deliberate design (if any 
such had been formed) to retrograde upon the steps of the 
Stuarts, now that there was no farther apprehension from 
their persons, and which unhinged the reason, though 
they could not quell the resolution of the reigning mo- 
narch, The cause of American independence had sne- 
ceeded ; it became doubly urgent to stifle the flame of 
liberty which had spread from thence to France, and 
might consume every neighbouring government in its 
dazzling blaze. Great was the disappointment, and foul 
the stain, when England declared itself against France, 
thus seeking to extinguish the light it had kindled once 
more in the night of slavery, and heading the league of 
ings against the people, thenceforth never to turn back 
till it bad finally accomplished its unrelenting pur- 
pose ? 

What had England to do with the quarrel 2? Was her 
religion Catholic? She had been stigmatised for above 
two centuries, and almost shut out of the pale of Chris- 
tendom as a heretic. Was her crown despotic? Her 
king reigned, in contempt of an exiled Pretender and of 
hereditary right, as the king of a free people. Did her 
nobles form a privileged class, above the law? God for- 
bid! Were her clergy armed with a power to bind and 
to unloose, in heaven and on earth? It was long since 
they had been stripped of any such power or pretension. 
What then was the crime which drew down on France 
the vengeance not only of the despots ot the Continent, 
hut the last enmity and implacable hatred of a free 
nation aud of a constitutional king? She had dared to 
aspire to the blessings of the English Constitution. Was 
there treason, was there danger in this’ Yes 3 for, if 
they made a step in advance from slavery to freedom, it 
was thought that we might be tempted to keep the start 
which we had always maintained in the race of freedom, 
and become loo free! To this illiberal, mean, and en- 
vious policy we were not merely to sacrifice the peace 
und happiness of the world, but were to abjure and 
reverse and load with opprobrium every sentiment and 
maxim on which our own freedom and pre-eminence 
iested. ‘Those who have deprived us of the natural lan- 
guage of liberty, and changed it to the fretful whine of 
the hunting-tigers of Legitimacy, have much to answer 
for. The dilemma was not a common one. It was 
judged best to wait, to watch, and to improve opportu. 
nity; to regard ‘ with jealous leer malign’ the first 
attempts ot liberty, to irritate by coldness and mistrust, 
to goad a people at all times too prone to excitement 
in:o frenzy, in order that they might be led back mana- 
‘ied to their prison-house, and to rouse the natienal pre. 
judices of John Bull against the French, as if this were 
the old vulgar quarrel, instead of being the great cause 
of mankind. The two noblest impulses of our nature, 
the love of country and the love of kind, were to be set 
in hostile array, and armed with inextinguishable fury 
against each other. It was a prostitution of names and 
things worthy of the end which it was meant to serve, 
und of those who planned and executed it! As this was 
a nice point to manage, the blow was not struck on our 
parts till the French king’s head fell on the scaffold for 
being secretly in league and cerrespondence with the 
other coalesced monarchs ; but the storm had been long 
gathering. This was a great and mortifying change for 
Old England—from the champion of liberty to its un- 
generous foe; from the exiler and beheader of its own 
kings to the avenger of those of others. Mr Burke was 
employed gradually to prepare the public mind for such 
a change, by sounding the alarm to power and discredit- 
ing the popular cause, The loud assertor of American 
independence appeared first the cautious calumniator, and 
ufterwards, inflamed by opposition and encouraged by 
patronage, the infuriated denouncer of the French Revo- 
lution, He who had talked familiarly of kings as 
‘lovers of low company,” now qualified the people as 
*‘a swinish multitude.” He who had so bespattered the 





late King that poor Goldsmith was obliged to leave the 
room, now had occasion to speak of him with proud 
humility as “ his kind and gracious benefactor.” Lite. 
rary jealousy came in aid of royal bounty. He had 
always entertained a pique against Rousseau, whom he 
had known formerly when in England. and could not bear 
to see a great kingdom overturned by his genius, when a}] 


-that he himself had been able to effect was a reform jn 


the turnspit of the king’s kitchen. Without the help of 
his powerful pen, perhaps the necessary change in the 
tone of politics could not have been accomplished effec. 
tually, or without violence. Liberty hath hitherto 
been the watchword of Englishmen, and all their stoct: 
of enthusiasm was called forth by the mention of re. 
sistance to oppression, real or supposed. Such had been 
our theory; such (when occasion offered) was our prac. 
tice Mr Burke strewed the flowers of his rhetoric over 
the rotten carcase of corruption; by his tropes and 
figures so dazzled both the ignorant and the learned, that 
they could not distinguish the shades between liberty 
and licentiousness, between anarchy and despotism ; gaye 
a romantic and novel air to the whole question; proved 
that slavery was a very chivalrous and liberal seuti. 
ment, that reason and prejudice were at bottom very 
much akin, that the Queen of France was a very beauti- 
ful vision, and that there was nothing so vile and sordid 
as useful knowledge and practical improvement, A 
crazy, obsolete government was metamorphosed into an 
ovject of fancied awe and veneration, like a mouldering 
Gothic ruin, which, however delightful to look at or 
read of, is not at all pleasant to live under. ‘Thus the 
poetry and imagination of the thing were thrown into 
the scale of old-tashioned barbarism and musty tradition, 
and turned the balance. A falser mode of judging could 
not be found; for things strike the imagination from 
privation, contrast, and suffering, which are proportion. 
ably intolerable in reality. It excites a pleasing interest 
to witness the representation of a tragedy; but who 
would, for this reason, wish to be a real actor in it? 
The good old times are good only because they are gone, 
or because they afford a picturesque contrast to modern 
ones; and to wish to bring them back, is neither to 
appreciate the old or the new. This served, however, to 
produce a diversion, and to silence the clamour that 
might otherwise have arisen. The mo) of readers stared 
without knowing what to think, and the King presented 
the work to his friends (bound in morocco) as “a book 
that every gentleman ought to read,” 

This disposes of the whole preliminary ques- 
tion. What follows, is the inevitable sequeuce. 
Here we find England whetting the secret dagyver, 
and hiring foreign bayonets to restore a govern- 
ment, fallen from its inherent rottenness, declar- 
ing regenerated France incapable of maintaining 
the usual relations of peace and amity—the 
emigrants, meanwhile, hovering on the frontier 
like harpies— 

Waiting for their prey, and ready to pollute what they 
could not enjoy; encouraging hostile bands to spread 
desolation, havoc, and dismay through their devoted 
country 3 defeated, driven back, returning to the charge ; 
unable to regain or to relinquish their unnatural preten- 
sions ; and intent only on robbing the people of Liberty, 
“ their three hours’ bride,” and leading them back again 
at all hazards, like felons and renegades, to that galling 
and disgraceful bondage, under which they had groaned 
for centuries, and from which there would in future be 
no hope of escape. A manifesto, signed by princes and 
generals-in-chief, gave Paris up to slaughter and pillage, 
and the palace of the Thuilleries was beset and insulted ; 
the news came that Verdun was taken, the last place in- 
terposed between the Allies and the execution of their 
threat, and the prisons floated with blood. A plan for 
dismembering France and signalizing another Poland 
was divulged, and Louis XVI. was led to the scaffold. 
There waa certainly something in this state of things to 
work up the feelings of manhood and independence to 4 
pitch of frenzyee to make mad the thinking and appal 
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the free’—not merely in the immediate view of the 
physical calamities and evils held out as the punishment 
of their having broke their chains, but in that still more 
intolerable and irritating tone of authority, that bare- 
faced assumption of right and superiority over a whole 
people as the property and sport of a few antiquated 
petits-maitres, in the bold and fixed determination to blot 
out the light of reason and to stop the breath of liberty, 
and to bring back (at the point of the sword) that night 
of darkness and slavery that should know no dawn. It 
was this insult, this outrage to the image of man’s nature, 
that produced and called aloud for retaliation and de- 
fiance to the oudrance—that cried to “strike and spare 
not’’—that made the eye start and the brain split—that 
filled every faculty with fear, with shame, and hate— 
that mode the fountain of their tears run blood, and the 
glow of passiou sear the heart. ‘This is the true version 
of the horrors and excesses of that period. It was the 
pressure from without’ that caused the irregularities and 
conflicts within, and retorted the boasted schemes of ven- 
geance and cruelty on the heads of the aggressors. It is 
in Vain to mince the question, or to give a cool and criti- 
cal account of it. Such an account would be wide of the 
feelings of the moment, and would neither explain the 
excesses nor the provocation. All was wild and hurried, 
und in the extremes of right or wroug; there was no 
time for reilection nor power of choice, and it was neces- 
sary either to inilict or to endure the last injury and 
degradation. The poet says—“ to do a great right, du a 
litle wrong.’? Here, to du the greatest right, much 
wrong was done, 
. e . . . 7 . . bad 

The horrors then of the French Revolution did not 
arise out of the Revolution, but from the dread of the 
Coalition formed against it. ‘T’o those who insist (either 
wilfully or from blind prejudice) that all revolutions are 
a scene of Confusion and violence, and that this is their 
very end and essence, it may be proper to remark, that 
the American Revolution was accompanied with no such 
excesses 5 that the English Revolution of 1G3S was ac- 
cuuplished without 2 reign of terror, though it entailed 
a civil war and two rebellions on the kingdom 3; that the 
Low Countries revolted against, and, after a long and 
dreadful struggle, shook off the tyranny of Spain, yet, ne 
third party interfering between the people and the old 
government, all the cruelties and atrocitics Were on the 
side of the Duke of Alvas and that of late the Spanish 
Constitution was twice established without blood, though 
it seemed to require that cement, and fell to the ground 

cain, being at once assailed by external and internal 
loess When a house is beset by robbers, you know 
pretty well what course to follow, and how to calculate 
ou your means of resistance ; but, if you find those within 
ihe house in league with those without, the ordinary 
tules of prudence and safety must be dispensed with, for 
there is no defence against treachery, 

Much subtle reasoning is employed to demon. 
strate that the position, and the vain, light, and 
nickle national character of the French—of whom, 
as a people, Hazlitt thinks most contemptuously 
—produced all the excesses which are charged 
‘gainst the principles of liberty. But neither 
does he blench for this. 

It has been the fashion to speak of the horrors of the 
French Revolution as if they were an anomaly in the 
listory of anan, and blotted out the memory of all other 
cruelties on record, Let us turn to another example in 
the annals of the same people, but at a different period, 
when monarchy and monkish sway were in their “ high 
and palmy state,’ not shorn of their beams or curtailed 
of their influence by modern discoveries or degeneracy of 
wanuners. The reign of terror, while it lasted, cost the 
lives of between three and four thousand individuals in 
the course of less than two years in Paris alone. The 
massacre of St Bartholomew cost the lives of seventy 
thousand Protestants, ineight days, throughoutall France. 


——- — 





_* It would seem that this is not an original phrase of 
Earl Grey’s, as is commonly imagined. 
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And he cites, at length, Sully’s account of 
that horrible transaction, ending with'this declar- 
ation—‘* We here see what Kings were, and 
what they thought of themselves little (more 
thantwocenturies ago. . . . Such was their 
government, such their religion, and such their 
law ; such they were, and such they would fain 
continue, if the world would let them. It was 
to reduce this power, and to abrogate the forms in 
which it still resided, like a public plague, con- 
stantly tainting and thwarting that influence of 
manners and opinions which sat as a suppliant 
on the lowest step of an absolute throne, and 
alone tamed its will and ‘ checked its pride,’ 
that the French Revolution was commenced ; 
as it was to the infatuated determination to re- 
store and revive those unjustifiable forms and pre- 
tensions that its principal mischiefs were owing, 
The struggle was a long and arduous 
one ; but it was worth the price of the blood and 
gold it cost ; for it was a struggle whether half 
a dozen individuals should be more, and all the 
rest of the species (with the exception of a given 
number to whom they granted letters-patent of 
gentility) less than men.” 

The Duke of Orleans, Egalitc, the father of 
Louis Philippe, is one exception to the general 
apology which the historian of Napoleon has to 
offer for nearly all the prominent early actors in 
the revolution, ‘Talleyrand is, indeed, another ; 
for he had witnessed the conduct of that proili- 
gate statesman after the downfal of Napoleon ; 
and, on assumed general principle, Hazlitt sus. 
pected the fidelity to the cause of the people of 
every man belonging to the order opposed to 
their rights by interest, prejudice, (which is sure 
to break out at some time or another,) and the 
instinctive love of power, Perhaps he might have 
carried this suspicion out of France, and into all 
aristocracies. Of the elder Orleans, he remarks: 

The conduct of this nobleman, all threugh the Revo- 
lution, was, in my opinion, uncalled for, indecent, and 
profligate, and his fate not unmerited. Persons situated 
as he was cannot take a decided part one way or the 
other, without doing violence either to the dictates of 
reason and justice, or to all their natural sentiments, un. 
less they are characters of that heroic stamp as to be 
raised above suspicion or temptation; the only way for 
all others is to stand aloof from a struggle in which they 
have no alternative but to commit a parricide on their 
country or their friends, and to await the issue in silence 
aud atadistancee The people should not ask the aid o 
their lordly taskmasters to shake off their chains; nor 
can they ever expect to have it cordial and entire, No 
confidence can be placed in those excesses of public prin- 
ciple, which are founded on the sacrifice of every private 
affection, and of habitual self-esteem ! 

The closing sentence involves an important 
lesson to every people. 

The following passage leads us back to the 
exulting hours of our own “ Reform King.” 
The lesson it conveys is equally impressive with 
that given above. Louis XVI. had just received 
accounts of the taking of the Bastile, of which 
affair Hazlitt gives an animated narrative, “It 
is a revolt!” exclaimed the sovereign. “ No, 
Sire, it is a revolution,” was the quiet answer. 
And he was under the necessity of setting out 
from Versailles, where the court then was 
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fortifying itself against the Assembly of the 
States, 


He entered the Assembly just as Mirabeau had 
finished his invective against the presents, the encour- 
agements, and caresses lavished by the Queen, the 
Princes, and courtiers on the troops the day before. He 
was received at first in a mournful silence; but no 
sooner had he declared that ‘‘ he was only one of the 
people,” than they loaded him with acclamations, rose 
with one accord, and conducted him back to the palace. 
The credulity of subjects is in proportion to the insin- 
cerity of sovercigns ; for, as professions are all they ever 
get from them, they are obliged to be doubly grateful 
for the mere demonstrations of good-will or casual over- 
tures to an amicable understanding. Louis, two days 
after, entered Paris, preceded by a deputation of the 
Assembly, with Bailly and La Fayette a: its head. He 
was welcomed with shouts by the people, who had 
changed in a moment from fear and suspicion to the 
most unbounded confidence, ‘The taste of princes for 
popularity must be small indeed, since they can so easily 
command it by a word or look, and since they in gene- 
ral prefer reigning over the fears instead of courting the 
affections of their subjects. Perhaps they despise what 
is so cheaply and unworthily earned, or shrink with a 
natural disgust from offers of service and attachment 
where there can be no real sympathy, where the most 
abject homage is due to Majesty on the one side, and 
Where all emanating from it, even insult and oppression, 
is to be regarded as grace and favour on the other. 
The voluntary love of the people is insipid! There 
was manifestly no disposition on the part of the nation 
or its representatives, to come to an open rupture with 
the monarch, On the contrary, they hailed with the 
most lively gratitude and a kind of doting fondness, 
every mark of condescension on the part of the Court, 
or appearance of making common cause with them ; as 
the child is pleased with the gay colours and forked 
crest of the serpent that is going to strike its fangs 
into it. 

The commotions in the metropolis were followed by 
disturbances in the provincial towns and in the country 
places, where many of the ancient chateaus were set on 
fire, and other unjustifiable excesses committed. This, 
however, was almost inevitable. ‘The ill-usage of the 
peasantry had been of so long standing, so barefaced 
and galling, that it could not but engender a burning 
and deep-seated resentment, which with the first oppor- 
tunity would break out into acts of violence and revenge. 
The Grand Seigneurs had so long treated them with 
every aggravation of contempt, cruelty, and hardship, 
presuming on their rank and power, that the instant 
their hands were untied, they fell upon them with all 
the maddening sense of accumulated shame and wrong. 
The restraint of fear being removed, they had no jot 
of love to hold them back. They looked upon their 
superiors as their natural and declared enemies, (whom 
they had got in their power,) not as their natural pro- 
tectors and benefactors. They submitted to their old 
trammels from compulsion and necessity alone, and 
were ready to shake them off with every sign of impa- 
tience and adhorrence. 

Here are lessons for princes as well as subjects ; 
but, above all, for those who claim, like the 
Grand Seigneurs of France, the privilege of 
* doing as they will with their own.” 

The Declaration of Rights followed as the 
corollary to the destruction of the Bastile. The 
game laws, tithes, seiynorial privileges, and ine- 
quality of imposts, were at once abolished. Mr 
Hazlitt looks back with horror to the existence 
of the peculiar servitudes by which the farmers 
and peasantry of France were ground to the 
dust. He might have looked nearer home. In 
some provinces, the people petitioned for liberty 
to grind their corn themselves, or wherever they 
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pleased ; for, “by a horrible law, they were 
bound togrind their corn atthe mill of theseigneur 
only.” This is exactly the law of thirlage in ful] 
force over much of Scotland ; and we apprehend 
that any interference with this and other kinds 
of feudal service, would still be deemed a most 
flagitious attack upon vested rights. The people 
of Bretagne hoped that posterity may never 
know that feudal tyranny, armed with judicial 
power, prevented the poor from Druising their 
barley and buckwheat, in any manner they found 
most convenient: the free manufacturers of 
Great Britain should be equaily solicitous that 
the causes may never be known, to their shame, 
which prevent them from obtaining their wheat 
and barley where they could obtain it cheanest, 
Even before the Revolution, the tithe, though 
levied with more severity in France than in 
Italy, “ was never exacted with such horrid 
greediness as is at present the disgrace uf Ene- 
land.” 
:. The narrative of the progress of the Revoli- 
tion, abounds with palpable hits and keen side 
strokes. Thus, in speaking of the frank, cor- 
dial bearing assumed by the King, and of the 
(Jueen, stooping her pride, and trying to awaken 
enthusiasm, and win back the outraged hearts of 
the people, by an ostentatious display of the 
domestic and womanly affections, he observes— 
* All at once, the King entered in a hunting. 
dress, followed by the Queen, holding the 
Dauphin in her arms ; thus, (as they always do,) 
by a meretricious and theatrical artifice, appeal- 
ing to the common affections of our nature, to 
overturn our common interests and_ rights.” 
Upon another occasion, when the starving mob 
of Paris had gone to Versailles, demanding 
“Bread! bread !” Fayette made the peace of the 
unpopular queen. He “led her forward to the 
front of the balcony, and, bowing, kissed her 
hand with the greatest respect. The people 
assented with shouts of applause. Ile then ad- 
vanced, with one of the Body Guard, placed his 
own tri-coloured cockade in his hat, and, embrac. 
ing him, the people cried ‘“‘ Long live the Gardes- 
du-corps !” The people bear no malice, and 
hence, from a consciousness of their infirmity, 
their impatience and rashness in avenging 
injuries at the moment and on the first object 
that presents itself, before the fit is overblown. 
The odia in longum jaciens que conderet auctaque 
promeret is reserved for other breasts.” 
Disposed to look favourably upon the revolu- 
tion in every point of view, Iazlitt finds specia! 
ground of gratulation in what some British 
economists have discovered to be the ruin of 
France—the minute division of land. The sale 
of church property and of forfeited estates has, he 
remarks, “had the ultimate effect of giving and 
securing to hundreds of thousands of peasants, 4 
field, a cottage, and leisure to read. Benefit un- 
speakable of the revolution—its sheet-anchor, 
its pride and strength !” As soon as tithes 
and church property were brought into danger, 
the cry of sacrilege was universally raised by 
the clergy, believing heaven and earth interested 
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in defending their privileges. It would not be 
difficult to find an exact parallel to the picture 
drawn of them, when first surprised by revolu- 
tion. 


As for the clergy, the Revolution, if it did not make 
them humble, made them zealous. There were many 
Tartuffes among them who thought Heaven was con- 
cerned in the defence of their wealt h, and who were 
ready to call down its vengeance on the enemics of the 
church. Numbers of them, who before were hypocrites 
or lukewarm, became bigots. Their self-interest alarmed 
and strengthened their piety; their piety lent a seem- 
ing, and often a real sanctity, to their worldly passions, 
in the best of them, the cause and defence of religion 
was the prevailing motive ; it was not without its effect, 
from sympathy and opposition, in the worst. They 
could not fail to perceive that their a// was at stake ; 
and when this is the case, the understanding is apt to 
put itself to school to the will, By their ad/, we are not 
to imply merely their external possessions, but their 
spiritual rank and character; the whole ground-work of 
their opinions, studies, acquirements ; the influence they 
had exercised in the world; and the authority they still 
claimed over the bodies and souls of men. From re- 
verend men they became, by the new light, cheats and 
impostors ; from giving laws to the world, and leading 
it blindfold, their pretensions were turned into a laugh- 
ingstock ; they were alike scoffed at by the philosophers, 
and ‘* baited with the rabble’s curse.” if they were 
ncn, they could never tamely brook this change ; nor 
be cordially, or under any circumstances, reconciled to 
a Revolution that had produced it. . . . The esprit de 
corps was too deeply wounded for them to remain neuter ; 
their part was decidedly and finally allotted them by the 
circumstances in which they stood, and by the necessity 
to prop up the throne on which the altar leant for mu- 
tual support. To have acted otherwise than they did, 
would have been a professional and mental felo-de-se. 
It was an error to suppose that any arguments or con- 
cessions could soften them, or divert them from the 
settled purpose of recovering this self-consequence. Such 
characters are not unnatural, but incorrigible. 

Ifazlitt rather condemns the execution of the 
King, and unreservedly the mean discourtesy 
with which Louis was treated after he had fallen 
into the power of the Convention; but he can- 
not recognise “ the divinity which doth hedge a 
King,” and the immutability which sets him above 
the law, whatever may have been his conduct, 
anil howev er dangerous he may be to the safety 
of the state aad to liberty. He asserts that the 
condemnation of Louis XVI, rests upon the same 
broad foundation as that of Charles I.—the 
necessity of removing the most dangerous enemy 


of the state, and of setting the example, that, if 


kings presume, on being placed above the law, to | 


violate their first duties to the people, there is 
also a justice above the law that rears itself to an 
equal height with thrones. Upon this principle, 


Charles X, had lately forfeited his life ; and so | 


had Ferdinand of Spain, times without number. 
But the times did not seem to require the ex- 
action of the forfeit in the case of Charles. Lle 
had ceased to be formidable to the liberties of his 
country. It was sufficient to dismiss him, It 
may be thought that Hazlitt pushes the right of 
punishing kings for their perfidy and treason, to 
the extreme ; yet we cannot see how his argu- 
ments are easily to be answered, when he thus 
demands— 

Ifa common man is detected as a spy, or in the act 


of conveying important information or encouragement 
ty the enemy's camp, he is hanged up without judge or 


| jury; no man inte reedes for him, no man writes his 


epitaph ; it is a thing of course, but the ease is dif- 
ferent with a king. Ia the eye of prejudice it may be 
so, but in the eye of reason it is aggravated ; for it is 
the very circumstance of his being a king that adds to 
his power and demonstrates the necessity of removing 
him. It was not Louis XVI. that was properly the 
subject of debate, but the last remains of arbitrary 
power, of which he was the represe ntative—that phan- 
tom of the past, that arose in irreconcilable antipathy 
to the prospect of future freedom ; that no voice could 
charm, no art could tame ; that, affee ting magnaniimity 


, 
and moderation in public, clung in secret to every ves- 


tige of power and prerogative; that shrunk in fear and 


loathing from an acknowledgment of the people's rights, 


/ and serupled no treachery, no violence, no shameless 














league that promised a chance of finally annulling and 
disowning thein ;—it was this phantom of kingly power 
that was struck at, that tottered and fell headless with 
Louis NVI. and with it the opinion, the paralysing pre- 
judice that that power was sacred, inviolable, and (hag 
one life of more colsequence than the lives of all other 
men. In fine, the end and object of this act, “ which 
Was not done in a corner,’’ was to let the world see that 
there was a majesty of the people as well as of kings, 
Which might be too long imsulicd and tritled with, and 
that when the one came into coliision with the other, 
the latter must kick the beam, Or be it that /e malheur 
et da pitié should never be parted; but is pity only 
due to the misfortunes of kings, or the sword of justice 
only to be blunted in favour of those who wield it? For 
seenic effect, the individual case bears most dressing 
up; but the death of a king, his power and office apart, 
is no more than that of a common man; and we should 
remeuiber that 
** The poor beetle that we tread upoa 


In corpora! sufferance feels a pang as great 
As when a giant dies."’ 


If a son or brother had dethroned Louis, had imprisoned, 
had beheaded him, (a thing that happens every day, 
except where reason and philosophy temper absolute 
power,) no one would have heard of it, or, after a buzz 


of idle wonder, it would have been hushed up by the 


sycophants and jobbers of courts as a family-affair ; the 
netual proprictor might have been ejected, the rever- 
sion of despotism would have remained untouched. A 
regicide is a parricide, but a parricide is not a regicide 
in the pages of heralds and court-seribes. But when a 
mighty people, when mankind strike the blow, and 
abate the nuisance altogether, and take the power into 
their own hands, so that the change is for the Lenetit of 
millions, then an appeal is made to outraged humanity, 
and tears and groans must never have an eid, because, 
at the same expense of life and anguish, a great prin- 
ciple is established, and a nation declared free. This, 
then, is not the language of humanity, but of hypoerisy 
and servility ; or is fit only for the writers of melo- 
draimes and elegies. 

In another place, he cites the assassination of her 
husband by the Empress Catherine, of the Empe- 
ror Paul by the courtiers and nobility and an 
acquiescing son,in proof of acts far more atrocious 
than the open execution of a sovereign, in a 
moment of danger and distraction—and all pass. 
ing unquestioned, With the warm feelings of a 
man, Hazlitt denounces the false, dastardly, and 
cold-blooded barbarity attending the accusations 
made against the unhappy Queen ; and the treat- 
ment of the Dauphin, he styles “the true low. 
life democracy, which, feeling no respect for any- 
thing, can only exalt the one side by trying to 
degrade the other, and can allow no merit in un 
adversary, lest it should outweigh its own 
meanness and want of it.” This, however, is 
the exact counterpart of the low-life loyalty 
which, at the same period, tried to exalt itself by 


degrading men like Hazlitt, 
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For the foulest crimes which stained the Re- 
volution, Hazlitt finds sufficient cause in the 
armed Coalition. If not altogether convinced 
by his arguments, we must admire his eloquence, 
and confess that the means of arresting those 
horrors of which kings and governments know 
how to make their own uses, was probably the last 
consideration of the Allies, who rejoiced in the 
blow Liberty gave herself, and in seeing the 
fury of the Revolution expend itself upon friend 


and foe alike. 

And what is this popular fury that is so much talked 
about, and that commits such strange havoe ? Is it a 
phantom, a thing without a cause ? No;1 has always 
a motive equal to the rage it feels and the mischief it 
does. Nothing but the immediate, irresistible sense of 
extreme danyver or extreme wrong either can or does 
excite it, or take from it in its paroxysms of impatience 
and despair all sense of right and wrong, all distinction 
of friend or foe, so that we may judge even from its 
extravagance of the depth of its provocation. It is this 
flame, kindled not of straw, or stubble, or the breath of 
a demagoguc, but of a thousand burning wrongs, that 
spreads on all objects a lurid glare, blood-stained, gor- 
cveous, confounding all forms, dazzling the strongest 
sicht. When Marat mounted the tribune with the list 
of proscribed patriots in his hand, and dictated to the 
astonished Convention what names to put in, what 
names to strike out, it was not that poor, distorted 
scare-crow figure and maniae countenance that inspired 
awe and silenced opposition; but he was hemmed in, 
driven on, sustained in the height of all his malevolence, 
folly, and presumption, by 80,000 foreign bayonets, that 
sharpencd his worthless sentences and pointed his frantic 
vestures. Paris, threatened with destruction, thrilled 
in his accents; Paris, dressed in her robe of flames, 
seconded his incendiary zeal; a thousand hearts were 
beating in his bosom, which writhed like the Sybil’s ; 
2 thousand daggers were whetted on his stony words. 
Had he not been backed by strong necessity and strong 
opinion, he would have been treated as a madman ; 
but when his madness arose out of the sacred cause and 
impending fate of a whole people, he who denounced 
the danger was a “ seer blest ;’? he who pointed out a 
victim was the high-priest of freedom. — [t was this 
popular fury, the feeling of the last bewildering extrein- 
itv with the resolution to meet it, that was the soul of 
Jacobinisin ; it was this that having to do with “that 
dragon old, that was, and is, and is to be,”? spared no 
pains, scrupled no means, dealt blow for blow, and 
answered threat with threat ; that signed an order for an 
execution or planned the array of a battle ; it was this 
that inspired the Furies of the Guillotine, and sat and 
smiled in the galleries of the Convention with the trico- 
teuses® of Robespierre!  [t was this that mouthed out 
biasphemies and rant, and by its very froth and trashi- 
ness proved the sacredness and solidity of its cause, for 
nothing else could redeem such baseness. It was this 
that led to the ruthless destruction of all old customs, 
establishments, names, and forms—the total razure of 
the old edifice of society, that there might be nothing 
left of it but a by-word, It was this that threw a slur 
on arts and elegance, and made the sa/us populi the sole 
law ; for of what use are arts and cleganee in a famine 
or ashipwreck ? This gave an air of hardness, crude- 
ness, and barbarity to the Revolution, but armed it in 
panoply all-proof. The Brissotins were humane and 
accomplished ; but what would their humanity or accom- 
plishments avail in the camp of the Allies or in a clique 
of royalists? There is no adequate measure between 
the public good and private regards; and when the 
former is urged to the edge of the precipice, and ready 
to be dashed in pieces, everything else must be sacri- 
ticed to save it. The Allies might easily have put an 

* Female knitters, who passed their mornings in the 
galleries of the Convention, and applauded with soft 
murmurs the most savgullary measures and speeches, 


. 
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end to the horrors at which ‘their delicaey was so much 
shocked, by making peace at any period of the Revolu- 
tion. Why, then, did they not? It would have been 
compromising the royal cause. Why, then, were the 
people to be the first to give in? If the principles of 
despotism authorized the prolonging ali these horrors, 
the principles of freedom might justify the enduring 
them to the utmost. Let us hear no more of the cant 
on this subject. 

How powerfully does Hazlitt paint the fell 
period of the reign of terror ! He has combined 
almost all the striking and picturesque circum- 
stances attending the fate of every remarkable 
victim, uutil he closes with this passionate 
burst— ; 

The sun of Liberty was in eclipse, while the crested 
hydra of the Coalition glared round the horizon. ‘The atmo. 
sphere was dark and sultry, There was a dead pause, a 
stillness in the air, except us the silence was broken bya 
shout like distant thunder or the wild chant of patriotic 
sungs, There was a fear, as in the time of a plague; a 
fierceness, as before and after a deadly strife. It was a 
civil war raging in the heart of a great city as in a field 
of battle, and turning it into a charnel-house. ‘The eye 
was sleepless, the brain heated. Sights of horror grew 
familiar to the mind, which had no other choice than 
that of being either the victim or the executioner. What 
at first was stern necessity or public duty, became a habit 
and a sport; and the arm, inured to slaughter, struck at 
random and spared neither friend nor foe. The soul, 
harrowed up by the most appalling spectacles, could not 
do without them, and “nursed the dreadful appetite of 
death.” The habit of going to the place of execution 
resembled that of visiting the theatre. Legal murder 
was the order of the day, a holiday sight, till France 
became one scene of wild disorder, ard the Revolution a 
stage of blood! 

The first volume of the Life concludes with the 
first campaign of Buonaparte in Italy, and the 
second opens with that of Egypt. The transac. 
tions at Paris areinterposed in their proper places, 
Buonaparte is vindicated from the most serious 
part of the charge of massacring his prisoners, 
and poisoning his sick soldiers at Jatfa ; but it 
must not be forgotten that Hazlitt never, in 
any case, scruples to receive the Ex-Emperor’s 
own statements at St Helenaas the best possible 
evidence in every disputed point. We shall 
cite his opinion upon another matter. still con- 
troverted, for the sake of his concluding re- 
marks :— 

Buonaparte did not ever (as has been idly asserted) 
pretend to be a convert to the Mahometan religion ; he 
merely avowed what he probably felt, a high opinion of 
its founder, and treated its ceremonies with respect and 
decorum. There seems, however, at one time to have 
been a sort of tampering on the subject, as if he had a 
desire to become a catechumen; and the points of absti- 
nence from wine and circumcision were stated as difficul- 
ties in the way of such an arrangement, which the 
Scheiks, however, thought might be dispensed with, as 
not essential parts of the religion. This was not good 
policy ; instead of deceiving these subtle and sagacious 
casuists, it would give them a bad opinion of the sin- 
cerity of the French commander in other respects. ‘To 
turn renegado was more than was requisite to be ad- 
mnitted into the country on a friendly or mercantile foot- 
ing; to conquer it, it was not enough. If their religion 
was so excellent as to call for this mark of acquiescence, 
it was probable that their laws and government were not 
so bad as to require remodelling by the hands of strangers; 
and before you can pretend to overturn an empire, it is 
absolutely necessary to prove that you are either stronger 
or wiser than the conquered. Half measures will not do 
for extreme cases; and where there is a total antipathy 
of sentiment and maxims, one party or the other must be 
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masters. Buonaparte’s saldiers, though superior to any 
opposed to them, were a mere handful compared to the 
field over which they had to act, and must, in the end, 
have bit the dust; and their chief does not appear to have 

any spell or talismanic power in his breast to 
kindle a flame through the East, or tame its raging fires. 
His breath had not the force to stir up the sunburnt 
population of Asia like a cloud of dust, and send it be- 
fore him like a whirlwind ; and without this it must be 
blown stifling back upon himself! So far frem propa- 
gating new principles of civilisation in the East, it was 
his object to crush and neutralise them at home; and, 


instead of commencing and giving full scope to a new era 
in society, to patch up and lengthen out the old one, 
which had fallen in pieces from its own imperfections 
and infirmity. Bacchus scattered god-like gifts and 
civilisation in the East, and returned from the conquest 
of India, drawn by panthers, and followed by troops of 
wild men and women, Alexander overturned barbaric 
thrones by martial discipline, and fell a martyr to the 
intoxication of his own. pride and passions. Buonaparte 
was stopped by a dismantled fort and an English cruiser ; 
and turned back to found an empire in the West, which 
fell upon the founder’s head because it was neither new 
nor old! 

Buonaparte’s abandonment of the army of 
Egypt, after an expedition, begun in flame, had 
ended in smoke, is very summarily dispatched. 
‘ Buonaparte left Egypt for France, which he 
thought required his presence more.” The trans- 
actions of the memorable 18th Brumuire, the in- 
trigues which led to them, and the final success of 
that neck-or-nothing attempt, when the ability 
and presence of mind of Lucien made his brother 
virtually master of France, and at once raised 
the Consulate upon the ruins of the Directory, 
eecupy a considerable space in the narrative. 
This was the most critical turn of Napoleon's 
life. Hazlitt, as we think, has not given suffi- 
cient importance to the services of Lucien ; but 
we are contented that he does not altogether 
extenuate the conduct of Napoleon. The latter, 
as his first measure, had gained the troops. 
Si¢yes was to Buonaparte what La Fayette 
suffered himself to become to Louis Vhilippe— 
a temporary tovl. His mines were dug, his 
engines disposed, the eventful day had arrived. 
So early as six in a November morning, he ap- 
pointed an audience to the officers of the gar- 
risun, at his own house, pretending that he was 
about to set off on a journey. He gave the same 
invitation to forty adjutants of the National Guard, 
and informed the three cavalry regiments then 
near Paris, that he would review them at seven 
o'clock, At the same untimely hour, by pre- 
vious arrangement, a meeting of the Council of 
Ancients was to be held, which was to invest 
the popular General with the chief command. 
Buonaparte had taken his measures with skill, 
und he executed them with promptitude, so far 
as depended on himself. Audacity and ra- 
pidity were here, as everywhere, his potent auxi- 
liaries, He had invited all the generals that 
returned from Egypt to come to him at the 
hour appointed for the audience of the inferior 
officers of the National Guard. 

Each thought that the invitation was addressed to 
himself alone, and supposed that Napoleon had some 
particular orders to give him; as it was known that 
Dubois-Crancé, the Minister-at-war, had laid the re- 
ports of the state of the army before him, and Lad , 





adopted his advice on all that was to be done, as well on 
the frontiers of the Rhine as in Italy. 

Moreau, who had been at the dinner given by the 
Legislative Body, where Napoleon had for the first time 
become acquainted with him, having learnt from public 
report, that a change was in agitation, assured the latter 
that he placed himself at his dispesal, that he had ne 
wish to be admitted into any secrets, and that he re. 
quired but an hour's notice, Macdonald, who happened 
to be at Paris, had made the same tender of his services. 
At two o'clock in the morning, Napoleon let them know 
that he wished to see them at his house at seven o'clock, 
and on horseback. He did not apply to Augereau or 
Bernadvuite, whom he knew to be hostile to his designs ; 
but Joseph 5uonaparte brought the latter, who, however, 
slipped away from the cavalcade as it was on its way to 
the Council of Ancients, and went to join the discontented 
members of the MJanege. General Lefebvre, who com- 
manded the military division, was known to be wholly 
devoted to the Directory; Napoleon dispatched an aide- 
de-cainp to him at midnight, desiring he would come to 
him at six o'clock. Everything took place as it had 
been planned. 


The bearer of the decree of the senate, ap- 
pointing Buonaparte to the command of the troops, 
arrived at his house at a little past eight, and 
found him surrounded with all the officers in- 
vited, and the street leading to his small dwell- 
ins filled with troops. ‘The scene is striking. 

Napoleon had the folding-doors thrown open; and 
his house being too small to contain such a concourse of 
persons, he came forward on the steps in front of it, re- 
ceived the congratulations of the officers, harangued them, 
and repeated that he relied upon them for the salvation 
of France. At the same time, he gave them to understand 
that the Council of Ancients, under the authority of the 
Constitution, had just conferred on him the command of 
all the troops; that important measures were in agita- 
tion, designed to rescue the country from its embarrassed 
situation ; that he trusted to theirsupport and good-will; 
and that he was at that moment ready to mount horse to 
proceed to the Thuilleries. This address was received 
with the greatest enthusiasm; the officers drew their 
swords, and vowed their service and fidelity. Napoleon 
then turned towards Lefebvre, demanding whether he 
chose to remain with him oi return to the Directory ; 
but the latter, overcome by this appeal, did not hesitate 
a moment. Napoleon then mounted on horseback, and 
placed himself at the head of the generals and officers, 
and of fifteen hundred horse, who had halted for him on 
the Boulevard at the corner of the Rue Mont-Blanc, 
He directed the adjutants of the National Guard to 
return to their quarters, and beat the drums; to make 
known the decree which they had Just heard, and to 
announce that no orders were te be obeyed but such as 
should emanate from him. 

Napoleon presented himself at the bar of the Council 
of Ancients, attended by this imposing escort. He 
addressed the Assembly. “ You are the wisdom of the 
nation,” he said; *“ at, this crisis is belongs to you to 
point out the measures which may save the country. I 
come, surrounded by all the generals, to promise you 
their support. I appoint General Lefebvre my lieute- 
nant. I will faithfully fulfil the task with which you 
have entrusted me. Let us not look into the past for 
examples of what is now going on. Nothing in history 
resembles the end of the eighteenth century—anothing 
in the eighteenth century resembles the present moment.” 
The troops were mustered at the Thuilleries; Napoleon 
reviewed them amidst the unanimous acclamations 
of both citizens and soldiers. . . . . « « The 
news that Napoleon was at the Thuileries, and that he 
was invested with the supreme command, flew like light- 
ning through the capital. The people flocked in crowds 
to see him, or to offer him their services. The decree of 
the Council of Ancients, and an address from Buonaparte 
to the citizens and to the soldiers were everywhere posted 
up on the walls of Paris. He called on the former to 
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rally round the Legislative Body 2s the only means of 
ensuring union and confidence; and le assured the 
latter that “ liberty, victory, and peace would soon rein- 
state the Republic, which had been ill-governed for two 
years, in the rank which she held in Europe, and from 
which imbecility and treachery were alone capable of 
degrading her.” The greatest agitation and uncertainty 
prevailed in Paris, The friends of liberty expressed their 
apprehension of the ultimate designs of Buonaparte, in 
whom they saw a future Cesar or Cromwell; but were 
answered by his partisans in the words of the General 
himself, who designated the parts they had played as 
“ Lad parts, parts worn: oul, unworthy of a man of sense, 
even if they were not soof aman of honour. It would 
be nothing less than a sacrilegious ambition that would 
attempt any such enterprise as that of overturning a 
representative government in the age of light and liberty. 
Jie must Le a madman who should, in imere wantonness 
of heart, lose the wager of the Republic against royalty, 
after having maintained it with some glory and at some 
,isk.”’ These words might be supposed to convict the 
person to whom they are attributed of the rankest hypo- 
crisy, if the heart were not deceitful above all things. 
This might have been spared. If this was not 
the rankest hypocrisy, then no such quality is 
to be found in man, ‘The Directory was now 
dissolved. On the next day, tle ministers, Cam- 
baceres, Fouch¢, and the others, repaired to the 
Thuileries, to act under the new nominal autho- 
rity—the Council of Five Hundred, Already 
Buonaparte hoped that he had succeeded in his 
true object. While the deputies were debating 
around him in groups in the gardens, growing 
warm, and encouraging each other in opposition 
to the sweeping measures of which he was the 
mainspring, he was heard to exclaim—* I will 
have no more factions—all that must cease ab- 
solutely !” more in the authoritative tone of the 
master than of the servant of the state. 
Everything now stood on the cast of the 
J 8 


die. 





The sittings opened to the sound of music playing the | 


Marseillois. 
ascended the tribune, painted, in alarming colours, the 
dangers of the country, and proposed thanks to the 
Council of Ancients for the measures of public safety 
Which it had taken, at the same time inviting them by 
message to expiain themselves more fully on the means 
of saving the Republic. This motion became the signal 
for the most violent tumult; from all sides of the hall 
loud cries ot disapprobation were directed against Gaudin : 
the speaker, in the confusion, was hurled violently to 
the bottom of the tribune. ‘The ferment was excessive. 
The republican party surrounded the tribuue and the 
chair where Lucien Buonaparte presided. Cabanis, 


Emile Gaudin, one of the Five Hundred, | 


Boulay de la Meurthé, Chazal, Gaudin, Chenier, and | 
others, who were chietiy concerned in the success of the | 


day, grew pale and uneasy in their seats. After a long 
and violent uproar, during which no ene could make 
himself heard, silence was restored for a moment, and 
Delbred propesed to renew the oath to the Coustutution 


of the year IIT. The Chamber from this proceeded to | 


the Appel Nomina/, each member by turns answering to 
his name, and giving his vote at the same time. During 
the Appel Nomina/, reports of what was passing reached 
the capital. The leaders of the Suctcté du Mancge, the 


(ricoteuses, were all in motion. Jourdan and Augereau, | 


who had hitherto kept out of the way, believing Napo- 
leon lost, hastened to St Cloud. Augereau, drawing him 
aside, said, ‘* Well, here you are in «i fine situation !”’ 
“ Remember Arcole,” replied Napoleon ; “ matters then 
appeared much worse, Take my advice, and remain 
quiet for half an hour, and you will see things take a 
different turn.” 

The Assembly appeared to declare itself with so much 
unanimity, that nu deputy durst yefuse to swear fidelity 





to the Constitution, which would have been capital in 
the circumstances: even Lucien was compelled to take 
the oath. Shouts and cries of approbation were heard 
throughout the Chamber. Many members, in taking 
the oath, added observations which might have a dange. 
rous influence on the troops. No time was to be lost, 
Napoleon crossed the Saloon of Mars, entered the Coun- 
cil of Ancients, and placed himself at the bar, opposite to 
the President. Everything would be to be dreaded, 
should the latter Assembiy, which was favourably in- 
clined to him, catch by infection the tone of the Counc] 
of Five Hundred. Representatives of the people,” he 
said, ** you are here in no ordinary circumstances; you 
stand on a volcano. Yesterday I was living in privacy, 
when you sent for me to notify tg me the decree of the 
removal of the Councils, and to charge me to see it exe. 
cuted. I instantly collected around me my companions 
in arms; we have flown to your succour. But to-day I 
am loaded with calumnies: they talk of Cwsar, of 
Cromweil, of a military despotism. if I had wished to 
oppress the liberties of my country, I should not have 
listened to the orders which you have given me: nor 
should I have needed to receive this authority at your 
hands. More than once (and under the most favourale 
circumstances) have I been called upon to assume the 
sovereign power. After our triumphs in Italy, I was in- 
vited to it by the voice of my comrades, of those brave 
men who have been so ill-used since. But IL declined 
doing so, because I did not think my interference re- 
quired by the situation of the country. I swear to you, 
Kiepresentatives of the People, the country has no moe 
zealous defender than myself; but it is to you that it 
must look for safety. Danger presses, and disasters 
come thick upon us. The Minister of Police has just 
informed me that several fortified places have fallen into 
the hands of the Chouans. There is no longer a 
Government: four of the Directors have tendered their 
resignation ; the fifth (Barras) is under surveillance. 
The Council of Five Hundred is divided, and influenced 
by agitators and turbulent men, who would bring back 
the time of revolutionary tribunals, and who are now 
sending out emissaries to instigate Paris to revolt. Fear 
not, Representatives, these criminal projects; su 
rounded by my brethren in arms, I shall find means to 
protect you from their violence. I desire nothing for 
myself, but that you would save the Republic; and, as 
you cannot make the Constitution, abused as it has been, 
respected, that you would, at least, preserve the founda- 
tion on which it rests, liberty and equality. You have 
vnly to speak the word, and your orders shall be 
obeyed. And you, brave grenadiers, whose caps I ob- 
serve at the doors of this hall, whom I have so often led 
to victory against the satellites of kings, I] who 1m now 
accused of being hostile to liberty, say, did I ever break 
iny word to you when, in the camp, in the midst of pri- 
vations, [ promised you victory and plenty, and when at 
your head I Jed you from conquest to conquest ? Now, 
say, Was it for my own aggrandisement, or for the in- 
terest of the Republic? And let those who talk of out- 
lawing me, beware how they draw that condemnation on 
themselves. Should some orator in foreign pay propose 
such a measure, I should appeal to you, my friends, and 
to my own good fortune.” 

The General-in-Chief, in thus appealing to his men, 
spoke with evident emotion ; and the grenadiers, waving 
their caps and brandishing their arms in the air, with 
one accord testified their assent. Upon this, Linglet, one 
of the most resolute members, rose and said, “ General, 
we applaud what you say ; swear, then, with us obedience 
to the Constitution of the year III., which can alone save 
the Republic.” This proposition took the Council by 
surprise, and Buonaparte was, for a moment disconcerted 
by it; but he recovered himself presently, and said, 
“ ‘The Constitution of the year III.? You have it no 
longer. You violated it on the 18th of Fructidor; you 
violated it on the 20th of Floreal; you violated it on the 
30th of Prairial. The Constitution is a mockery invoked 
by all parties, and infringed by them all in turn. It 
cannot be efiectively appealed to since it has the respect 
of no person. The Constitution once violated, it is 
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necessary to have recourse to a2 new compact, to other 
guarantees.” The Council applauded the reproaches 
which Buonaparte thus threw out against it, and rose in 
sign of approbation. Cornudet and Regnier spoke warmly 
to the same effect. A member of the opposition party 
denounced the General as the only conspirator against 
public liberty. Napoleon interrupted the orator, by de- 
claring that he was in the secret of every party, and that 
all despised the Constitution of the year III. alike, the 
only difference being that some desired to have a mode- 
rate Republic, in which all the national interests and all 
property should be respected, while others wanted a re- 
volutionary government, with a renewal of all the disor- 
ders they had gone through. At this moment, Napoleon 
was informed that the Nomina/ Appeal was terminated 
in the Council of Five Hundred, and that they were 
endeavouring to force the President Lucien to put the 
outlawry of his brother to the vote. Napoleon imme- 
diately hastened to the Five Hundred, entered the Cham- 
ber with his hat off, and ordered the officers and soldiers 


who accompanied him to wait at the door: he was desi- | 


rous to present himself at the bar, to rally his party, 
which was numerous, but which had lost all unity and 
resolution, When Napoleon had advanced alone across 
one-third of the Orangery, two or three hundred members 
suddenly rose, crying, * Death to the tyrant! Down with 
the dictator!’ Several members advanced to meet him, 
and Bigonet, seizing him by the arm, said, ** What are 
you thinking of, rash man?’ Withdraw; you profane 
the sanctuary of the laws.” Buonaparte stopped and 
turned round; and the grenadiers, seeing what was pass- 
ing, rushed forward and forced him out of the chamber. 
In the confusion, one of them, named Thomé, was 
slightly wounded by the thrust of a dagger, 

The absence of the General did not restore quiet. All 
the members spoke at once, every one proposed some 
measure of public safety and defenee. They loaded 
Lucien Buonaparte with reproaches: the latter justified 
his brother, but with hesitation. He at length suc- 
ceeded in mounting the tribune, and appealed to the 
Council to judge his brother with less rigour. He 
assured them that he entertained no designs contrary to 
liberty——he recalled his services. But several voices 
cried out, “ He has forfeited all his claims ;”’ the tumult 
became more violent than ever, and they demanded the 
outlawry of General Buonaparte. ‘ What!’’ exclaimed 


Lucien, ** do you wish me to pronounce the sentence of 


outlawry against my brother, the saviour of his country ! 
of him whose very name makes kings tremble ?’’?— 
“ Yes, yes; it is the reward of tyrants.” It was then 
proposed, and put to the vote, in the midst of all this 
disorder, that the Council should be declared permanent, 
and should repair instantly to its place of meeting in 
Paris; that the troops assembled at St Cloud should be 
considered as forming part of the guard of the Legislative 
Body, and the command given to General Bernadotte, 
Ihucien, confounded by so many propositions, and by the 
vote of outlawry which he thought was adopted among 
the rest, quitted the chair, mounted the tribune, and 
called out in a state of the greatest agitation, “ Since I 
can no longer obtain a hearing in this assembly, I lay 
aside, with the deep feeling of insulted dignity, the 
symbols of the popular magistracy.” Saying this, he 
stripped himself of his cloak and his President's scarf. 
Meanwhile, Buonaparte had some difficulty, on com- 
ing out of the Council of Five Hundred, in recovering 
from his embarrassment. Little accustomed to scenes of 
popular violence, he had been a good deal staggered. 
This is easily understood, for no man has more than one 
kind of courage—namely, in those things in which he is 
accustomed to feel his power and see his way clearly. 


By every account, Buonaparte was now in the 
utmost trepidation; and, but for his brother 
and those around him, all was lost, unless he 
had put himself at once at the head of the 
troops, and risked the chances of a skirmish in 
the streets of Paris. In this emergency, the 
officers flocked around him; and Sicyes, more 








seasoned to revolutionary storms, sent to advise 


the instant employment of force. 

General Lefebvre directly received orders to bring off 
Lucien from the Council. A detachment of soldiers 
entered the hall, advanced towards the chair, of which 
Lucien had again taken possession, enclosed him in their 
ranks, and saying, “It is your brother's orders,” (for 
he was at first surprised at their appearance,) returned 
with him in triumph into the midst of the troops. As 
soon as Lucien was at liberty, he got on horseback by 
the side of his brother, and, though stripped of his legal 
title, still harangued the troops as President. He de- 
clared that the majority of the Five Hundred were in. 
timidated and prevented from coming to any regular 
deliberation by a handful of assassins. Raising his 
powerful voice, he exclaimed, *‘ General, and you soldiers, 
and all you who are citizens, you will recognise as 
legislators of France only those who are willing to follow 
me. As to those who shall remain in the Orangery, let 
then be expelled by force. Those banditti, armed 
with poniards, are no longer the Representatives of the 
people!’ After this furious philippic, Buonaparte took 
up the discourse: * Soldiers,”’ he svid, ** T have led you 
to victory ; may I rely upon you *°—*: Yes, yes !—long 
live our General |’. Soldiers, there was reason to 
believe that the Council of Five Hundred would save the 
country; on the contrary, it is given up to dissensions 
within itself; turbulent and designing men are trying to 
direct all its rage against me. Soldiers, can I rely on 
you?" Yes, yes !"——** Well, then, I am about to 
bring them to reason :” and, so saying, he gave orders to 
some superior officers about him to clear the Hall of the 
Five Hundred. 

The Council, after the departure of Lucien, was given up 
to the most cruel anxiety and most lamentable indecision. 
Some members proposed to return to Paris in a body, 
and throw theniselves on the protection of the people ; 
others were for waiting the issue, and setting at defiance 
the violence with which they were threatened. While 
these discussions were going on, a troop of grenadiers 
entered the hall, proceeded slowly up it, and the officers 
commanding it notified to the Council the order to dis. 
perse itself. The deputy Prudhon reminded the officer 
and the soldiers of the respect due to the Representatives 
of the People; General Jourdan also pointed out the 
enormity of their present proceeding. The troops hesi- 
tated a little; but a reinforcement entered in close 
column with General Leclerk at its head, who said 
aloud, ** Jn the name of General Buonaparte, the legis- 
lative corps is dwssolved: let all good cilizens retire. 
Grenadiers, forward!” Cries of indignation rose from 
all parts of the hall; but they were stifled by the sound 
of the drums. The grenadiers advanced, occupying the 
whole width of the Orangery, slowly and presenting 
bayonets. They thus drove the Legislative Body before 
them, who withdrew amidst cries of “ Long live the Re- 
public!” At half-past five o'clock, 19th of Bramaire, 
there was no longer any representation of the people. 

On the same night, a provisional consular 
commission, consisting of Buonaparte, Sicyes, 
and Roger Ducos, was appointed, whom Lucien, 
as President of the Council, next day addressed 
in these words :—* Citizen Consuls, the greatest 
people on earth intrusts its fate to you. Three 
months hence your measures must pass the ordeal 
of public opinion, The welfare of thirty mil- 
lions of men, internal quiet, the wants ef the 
armies, peace—such are to be the objects of 
your cares,” 

Before three months were expired, the con- 
stitution of Si¢yee—to put which in action, 
he had given that unqualified power to General 
Buonaparte which soon overturned the Republic— 
had been restored to its original pigeon-hole, and 
the First Consul was established in the palace 
of the Bourbons, modelling his court by the 
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old regime, and compiling new codes of etiquette. 
But let us first see the consummation of the 
Revolution of the 18th Brumaire, effected for- 
tunately, from the cowardice of the deputies, 
without blood, but not, even by the confession 
of Hazlitt, “ without violence and falsehood.” 

At nine o’clock in the evening of the 19th, the news 
had spread trom St Ciond throughout Paris; and the 
following proclamation, signed by Puonaparte, was read 
by torch-light. 

‘* Citizens! On my return to Paris I found discord 
pervading every cepartment of gevernment, and only 
this single truth unanimously agreed on—that the Con- 


stitution was half-destroyed, and no longer capable of 


maintaining our liberties. Every party by turns applied 
to me, entrusted me with its designs, disclosed its secrets, 
and solicited my support. I refused to become the head 
of any faction. The Council of Ancients called on me. 
I answered the appeal. A plan for a general reform had 
been devised by men in whom the nation is accustomed 
to behold the defenders of liberty, of justice, and of pro- 
perty ; this plan demanded calm, free, and impartial ex- 
amination, unfettered by influence or fear. The Council of 
Ancients therefore deteritained upon the removal of the Legis- 
lative Body to St Cleud. It entrusted me with the disposal 
of the force necessary for the maintenance of its indepen- 
dence. I deemed it cue from me to my fellow.citizens, to 
the soldiers who are Jaying down their lives in our ranks, 
to the glory purchased by their bluod, to accept the coin- 
mand. The Councils met at St Cloud, the troops of the 
tepublic guaranteed safety without ; but assassins spread 
terror within. ‘The plans which were to have been 
brought forward were withheld; the majority of the 
Assembly was disorganized ; the most intrepid speakers 
were disconcerted 5 and the inutility of any sober propo- 
tition became but too evident. Indignant and grieved, I 
hastened to the Council of Ancients; [ entreated it to 
allow me to carry its designs for the public good into 
execution. I urged the misfortunes of the country, which 
had suggested them. The Council seconded my views 
by new testimonies of unabated confidence. I then 
otfered myself to the Chamber of Five Hundred—alene, 
unarmed, my head uncovered, as I had been received by 
the Ancients with so much approbation. Instantly the 
daggers which had menaced the deputies, were raised 
against their defender. Twenty assassins rushed upon 
me, aiming at my breast. The grenadiers of the Legis- 
lative Body, whom I had left at the door of the Chamber, 
hastily interposed between these murderers and myself. 
One of these brave fellows (Thomé) received a thrust 
with a dagger, which pierced through his clothes. They 
carried me off; and at the instant they were doing so, 
cries were heard, demanding the outlawry of him who 
Was at that very time the defender of the law. They 
crowded round the President, threatening him with arms 
in their hands, and requiring him to pronounce the vut- 
lawry. Apprised of this, 1 gave directions for rescuing 
him from their fury ; and ten grenadiers of the Legislat- 
ive Body charged into the Chamber and cleared it. The 
factious parties, intimidated, dispersed and fled. The 
majority, relieved from their violence, returned freely and 
peaceably into the Chamber, listened to the proposals 
made to them, and, on due deliberation, framed the 
Wholesome resolutions which are about to become the 
new and provisional law of the Republic. Frenchmen! 
you will doubtless recognise in my conduct the zeal of a 
soldier of liberty, of a citizen devoted to the Republic. 
The principles on which security, liberty, and property 
depend, are restored to their due preponderance by the 
dispersion of those factious men who tyraunized over the 
Councils, and who, though they have been prevented 
from becoming the most hateful of men, are nevertheless 
the most wretched.” 

This proclamation is one of those things in which 
FPuonaparte appears in the most unfavourable light, and 
which have afforded the greatest handle to his enemies. 
It is a tissue of glaring misrepresentations or paltry and 
ill-disguised subterfuges. It betrays either a panic-fear, 
unworthy of a brave man, cr a gratuitous and barefaced 





hypocrisy, unworthy ofan honest one. If his conduct was 
called for by strong necessity, let it be justified on tha: 
ground ; if it had only ambition to plead, let it be justified 
by its success ; and not in either case by a multiplication of 
air-drawn daggers and womanish apprehensions, which 
are beneath the dignity of public affairs, and seem more 
like a parody on Falstafi’s ‘ ten men in buckram,” thay, 
a part of serious history. There is nothing that posterity 
forgive so unwillingly asa lie. That is peculiarly thei 
affair. The actual evil may have passed away, but th, 
insult to the understanding remains, and the attempt to 
take from us the means of coming to a right judemen: 
causes a fresh resentment every time it is thought of 
Buonaparte appears to have been haunted by a preposte. 
rous and feverish dread of the Jacobins 3 and this dread 
ehewed itself not merely in proscriptions and denuneia. 
tions, but in a very unwarrantable behaviour towards 
them soon after, in the business of the Infernai Machine, 
Why take such pains or make so great a merit of pre. 
venting this party from declaring the country in danger 
a little before this period? Whatever use they might 
have made of such a declaration, they were so far, at 
least, right in thinking some strong measures and a 
change of system necessary; for Buonaparte himself re. 
sorted to the strongest of all measures, the overthrow of 
the Government, on the plea of the dangers and distresse, 
of the country. How, then, could he consistently blame 
their reasonings or their object, though he might disan. 
prove of the mode of carrying that object into effect, or 
of the extent to which they might push it? They were, 
in fact, the only men of active and energetic characte: 
opposed to him in the career of power and popularity. 

Hazlitt cannot so far sin against his better 
nature, his stronger reason, as in every case to 
shut hiseyes tothe ambitious and selfish character 
of his hero. ‘ihe truth is, as it were, often re- 
luctantly wrung from him, like oozing heart's 
blood. Here is aninstancein point. Soon after 
the First Consul began to ape the style of the 
old legitimates, the Marquis Luchesini arrived 
in Paris, as ambassador from Prussia. 

When he arrived, the First Consul was at Malmaison, 
and «rom a baleony surveyed with attention the rich 
liveries of the lacqueys, and appeared struck with ihe 
brilliancy of the orders with which the envoy was deco- 
rated. ‘his was remarked by those about him, and he 
was heard to say, * That has an imposing effect ; such 
things are necessary for the people.’ That might be 
true; but in the present case, the head of the people, who 
envied such finery, was more the dupe of it and more a 
child than they. 

The majority yielded to the stream ; there were noi- 
withstanding a few who opposed it, or inwardly repined 
to see the flower of the talents and spirit of the nation 
fashioned to a new servitude of idle forms and ceremonies, 
and the old and ridiculous Court etiquette resumed with 
more alacrity than it had been laid aside. When this 
small band of true and sterling patriots and friends of 
mankind (there might also be a mixture of spleen and 
jealousy in their motives) compared the First Consul of 
the year XI. with the First Consul of the year VIIL.— 
with the General of the army of Egypt—with Buonaparte, 
the scourge of royalty at Toulon, on the 13th of Vende- 
maire, on the 18th of Fructidor—with the same Buona- 
parte, rousing the people of Italy from their long slavery, 
by the sound of his victories and with the accents of 
liberty, and planting other Republics by the side and in 
aid of that of France—they could not help crying out, 
with some bitterness, “‘ Behold, then, the end of so many 
fine discourses, of so many lofty sentiments, of so many 
glorious exploits! Was it then for this, only to retrace 
its steps, that the nation launched into a new Career, 
which it bathed with its purest blood? What has be- 
come of so many promises, oaths, vows, and hopes? Are 
we then, after all, no better than revolted slaves, who 
are doomed to forge again with their own hands the 
chains which they had broken ?” 


The manner in which the rapid change from 
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republican simplicity to courtly etiquette was 
effected, is almost humorously described. 


By degrees, the dresses of the court changed almost 
entirely. ‘The sword and silk stockings succeeded to the 
sabre and military boots. The First Consul, who never 
appeared but in uniform, had, on the celebration of the 
14th of July 1801, worn a dress of red Lyons silk, em- 
broidered, but without ruffles, and with a black stock. 
This dress seemed oddly chosen; nevertheless, he was 
complimented upon it, all but the stock. He langhed 
and said, There should be always something that 
has a military look; there is no harm in that.’’— 
Gaudin, Minister of Finance, was one of the first who 
came to the audience of St Cloud with his hair in a bag, 
and with lace. They followed this example by little and 
little, to please the First Consul; but the attempt to 
return to the old fashion was, for some time, a masque- 
rade. One wore a cravat with a full dress coat, another 
a stock with a plain coat, a third a bag, a fourth a cue ; 
some had their hair powdered, the greater number were 
without powder; there were only no wigs. All these 
trifles were become important affairs. The old-fashioned 
hair-dressers were at war with the new. Every morning 
they looked at the head of the First Consul ; if he had 
been once seen with powder, it would have been all over 
with one of the most healthy and convenient fashions 
introduced by the Revolution; hair in its natural state 
would have been exploded. This grave matter was 
agitated in the discussions of the ushers in waiting ; but 
the First Consul could not make up his mind to this 
reaction, and every one was left at liberty to wear his 
hair as he liked. It was understood, however, to be more 
decent and more agreeable to the First Consul to wear 
powder and the hair tied. He had no objection to mak- 
iug others into puppets and pieces of costume, though he 
did not choose tu become so himself. So, amidst all the 
fiippery of outward forms, he retained the same stern 
simplicity of character and self-possession. Foreigners 
in general, and particularly the English, who had their 
hair cropped, and went abroad without powder, when 
they appeared at court, powdered their heads, and 
fastened a bag to the collar of their coats. 

‘The women, who inclined to the ancient régime out of 
vanity and love of change, were, notwithstanding, the 
declared enemies of powder: they had their reasons. 
They trembled that the reform of dress should reach 
them, and that they might finish with la: re hoop-petti- 
coats, after beginning with hind-curls and townets. They 
were not unfounded in these conjectures ; for the dowagers 
of the court of Louis XVI. maintained that no one could 
have the court-air with the Greek and Roman dresses, 
and that the corruption of manners was to be dated from 
heads d-/a Titus, and drapery displaying the shape. 
Madame Buonaparte was at the head of the opposition 
on this occasion: it belonged to the most graceful and 
elegant woman of the court to defend taste and good 
sense against the inroads of prescriptive barbarism. She 
hated every kind of restraint and ostentation. She often 
repeated her favourite saying : “ How all this fatigues 
and annoys me! I have not a moment to myself. I was 
meant to be the wife of a labourer!” This simplicity of 
character and feeling was not confined to dress: she 
manifested the same unaffected modesty and good sense 
in resisting the encroachments of pomp and power; and 
in parting with her, Buenaparte lost his better genius. 

6 s » * * * . + 


An anecdote is told as characteristic of the tone that 
prevailed at this period, that, on some occasion, the Count 
of Narbonne having to present a letter to Buonaparte, 
instead of taking it in his hand, placed it on his hat and 
advanced with it obsequiously in that position. Buona- 
parte at first suspected some insult, and asked the mean- 
ing of this piece of effeminacy ; but being told that “ it 
was always the way in which the Count presented a 
letter to Louis XVL,”’ he afterwards always cited the 
Count of Narbonne as the model of courtesy and polite- 
ness There is nothing incredible in this story ; for the 
greatest strength is not incompatible with the greatest 
weakness in the same person. 











We do not imagine that any one ever questioned 
the truth of the story. 

Hazlitt has not attempted to defend the po- 
licy of Napoleon to the slave colonies of France. 
He quotes his declaration. 

“Tam for the whites because I am white; I have no 
other reason, yet that is reason good enough. How was 
it possible to grant liberty to the Africans—to men with- 
out any kind of civilisation, whe did not even know 
what a colony meant, or that there was such a place as 
France? It is quite evident that those who proposed 
the emancipation of the blacks must wish for the slavery 
of the whites; but, after all, do you suppose that, if the 
majority of the Convention had seen what they were 
doing, and been acquainted with the colonies, they would 
have persisted in granting freedom to the negroes? 
Doubtless not; but few persons were in a situation to 
foresee the consequences at the time, and a sentiment of 
humanity always appeals powerfully to the imagination. 
Bit, at present, for any one to persist in theee principles, 
is to shew a want of good faith; it is mere pride and 
hypocrisy. Without going so far, would you have con. 
sented—would we have suffered—that the French should 
have been brought in subjection to the [talians—to the 
Piedmontese ? We might have been well treated; they 
might have made of us what the blacks have made of the 
whites. We have been obliged, on the contrary, to take 
strong measures of precaution, and to keep them in a 
state of dependence ; and even had it been necessary to 
let all Italy perish or sacrifice two soldiers in my army, 
I would have let all Italy perish ; because, before all 
things, | am of my army and for my army. To this day 
even it is necessary to have an eye on that country; 
nevertheless, they are whites like us, a civilized people, 
and our neighbours.” 

Here is the child and champion of the Revo- 
lution—the Jacobin in heart ! Llazlitt for once 
does not spare his censure. 

In this one passage, he has given a clue (radiant with 
light) to all his actions, to all his greatness and his little- 
ness, his elevation and his fall, without resorting to studied 
policy, to accident, or the advice of friends. Buonaparte 
need not talk of Arabs or uncivilized nations; he is 
himself one of them. No wild Indian could brood ove: 
in his hut, or make a triumphant boast at the stake of a 
more utter abnegation of all the mawkishness of general 
benevolence ; nor snap with less ceremony or firmer 
nerves all the ties but those which bind him to his 
tribe, and link him in a chain of sordid interest with 
others with Whom he is knit in a common cause, and 
who are ready to stand by him in like manner. No son 
of the Desert, whose feelings have been burnt into him 
by a scorching sun, who is hardened against compunction 
by the extremity of want, who recognises only in the 
stranger or in his fellow-man a deadly foe, whose exist- 
ence is at war with his own and that of all belonging to 
him, could express a more determined disbelief in, and 
contempt for all the decencies, charities, and professed 
courtesies of general philanthropy as mere names and 
shadows. 

Yet, how strange that this fortunate adven- 
turer should of all men be exalted, by a lover of 
liberty and of mankind, a liberal and a philo- 
sopher of the nineteenth century, into an idol and 
demi-god ! 

We dwell the longer upon these passages, as 
they help to redeem the many errors and daring 
inconsistencies of the work, which—from the 
period that his headlong self-will and selfish 
obstinacy precipitated the fate of Buonaparte, 
and placed the trampled nations of Europe, as 
well as their sovereigns, again in the ascendant— 
is throughout exultingly eulogistic, or eloquently 
vindicatory. 

The First Consul soon discovered"that a re- 
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ligion was necessary for the People. He felt, 
at least, that it was necessary to the State— 
that the Pope and the priests were requisite to 
the consolidation of his power ; and the career 


was opened to their craft. Napoleon said— 
‘““A religion is necessary for the people. It is also 
necessary that this religion should be in the hands of the 
government, Fifty emigrant bishops in the pay of Eng- 
Jand at present govern the French clergy as they please. 
It is necessary to destroy this influence; the authority of 
the Pope is required for that purpose. [Ele displaces 
them, or makes them give in their resignation. It is de- 


clared that the Catholic religion being that of the majo- | 


rity of Frenchmen, it is proper to regulate the exercise of 
it. The First Consul nominates fitty bishops, the Pope 
inducts them. They name the curates, the state pays 
their salaries. ‘They take the oath; those who do not 
are banished. Such of them as preach against the govern. 
ment are denounced to their superiors to be punished. The 
Pope confirms the sale of the goods of the clergy; he 
cousecrates the Republic. They will then chant, Sad- 
vam fac rem Gallicam. The bull is arrived. ‘There are 
only 2 few expressions to alter. It will be said [am a 
Papist. Iam nothing. I was a Mahometan in Egypt— 
J will bea Catholic here, for the good of the people.”’ 

It was suggested that he should establish 
Protestantism, and become himself the head of 


the church. He paused upon it, and replied— 

“ My friend, there is no longer either good faith or 
belief; there is no longer any fear of the clergy 3 it is 
merely a political arrangement. Things are too far ad- 
vanced to retreat, and the part which I have taken appears 
to me the safest.” 

Hazlitt feels all the beauty and grandeur, 
all the imaginative power of the Catholic reli- 
gion; and we have the more toleration for the 
palpable sophisms contained in the following 
splendid passage, since they are followed by the 
confession that it was vicious to re-create the 
phantom of the Catholic faith for a mere state 
engine after its vitality was gone. 

It appears to me right to consider not what is good in 
itself, but what is fit for the time and place in which it 
is intended to be put in practice. If Buonaparte could, 
by a Concordat, have brought back the times of Popery 
in their full power and splendour, when the Catholic 
fuith was like one entire chrysolite without flaw or 
seeming spot in it, I should for one have no objection to 
that. Popery, whatever were its faults, its abuses, or its 
absurdities, was, in this sense, a true and noble religion, 
that it let down heaven upon earth. Men no more 
doubted of a future state, and of the glory hereafter to be 
revealed, than of their own existence; and if the priests 
took possession of the power and riches of this world, 
they gave us another in lieu of it—no bad exchange. It 
was not a clear loss. This faith was implicit, firm, and 
pure, for it had never been called in question ; and the 
impression of that of which a doubt had never been enter- 
tained, or was supposed to have been entertained by 
others, became, by habit and the common consent of 
imankind, equivalent to an object of sense. LKurope was 
a temple in which Popery had its worship and its altars— 
was embodied in pictures and in imagery—was borne on 
the sounds of music, “ like an exhalation of rich distilled 
periumes”—was solemnised in processions, in festivals, in 
ceremony, in dresses, in buildings—was sanctioned by the 
voice of learning, by the dread of power—shewed its 
mitred front in palaces and cities—smote the heart in the 
depths of solitude, shed its light on the path of life, and 
hung its lamp in the tomb. This state of involuntary 
abstraction was a great, perhaps the greatest benefit. 
There was no condition so high that it did not spread a 
lustre round it, none so low that it did not raise it 
from pain and trom despair. Faith is the evidence of 
things unseen, and Popery furnished this evidence in the 
highest degree—a trust and conviction in sacred things, 
etrengthened and exalted beyond the reach of doubt, of 
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guilt, or passion, by time, by numbers, by all that could 
appal or allure the imagination. Within the bosom of 
the Roman Catholic Church, under the shadow of its 
countenance, there was a repose on “the Ancient of 
Days,” deep and calm as the sleep of cradied infancy. This 
is still, in a good measure, the case in Italy, where you 
see an innocent girl crossing her forehead with holy Water, 
and feeling her soul refreshed; an old woman kissing 
the feet of a crucifix at the corner of a street, and not 
suspecting that this subjects her to the ridicule of any 
living being; an old man, bare-headed, making his 
annual pilgrimage to Rome, counting his beads, uncon 

scious of all around, and eyeing St Peter’s as the road to 
heaven, as if he were already entering the precincts of the 
New Jerusalem, To those who think this nothing, I haye 
nothing to say. Those who could take the finest aspira. 
tions and most gorgeous visions of the human mind as to 
its own origin, destiny, and nature, and make out of this 
air-woven theory a solid fabric and a material language, 
familiarized to the thoughts of the whole com. 
munity, and speaking audibly to the lowest and the 
highest, were, | think, architects of human happiness and 
builders of the loftiest fiction, Iso far approve of that 
deep sleep, of that solemn gloom, of those bright visions, 
and would not disturb them. It is to no purpose 
to tell me that the rites of this religion were childish 
mummeries; that these theoretical doctrines were 
the wildest absurdities—that moves me not a jot; when 
[I see truth and philosophy inspire the same enthu- 
siasm and the same reverence that it is complained were 
lavished on folly and superstition, then I shall give the 
preference to the former oyer the latter. 


It is almost idle to say that the destruction 
of those rites and mummeries—the raising up 
of the prostrated human understanding—gave 
an equal chance to truth and philosophy ; left 
room for the fair play of the understanding. 
llow eloquently has Hazlitt himself eulogized 
the Reformation, and how highly estimated 
the effects of the free diffusion of the Bible! 
Upon the day on which the Catholic religion 
was re-established, with all the pontifical pomp 
that could be got up for so solemn an occa- 
sion, Buonaparte asked Delmas, upon the re- 
turn of the latter from an attendance at Notre 
Dame, what he thought of the ceremony.—“ It 
was an admirable capucinade. All that was 
wanting to complete it was the million ef men 
who have sacrificed their lives to overturn what 
you are trying to re-establish!” This sarcasm 
did not go unpunished. 

We must pass the two remaining volumes more 
lightly. If Hazlitt does not absolutely vindicate 
the murder of the Duke d’Enghien, he accepts 
Napoleon’s explanation as it is given by Las 
Cases. He sees reasons for the severity shewn 
to the Jacobins—ever more hateful to Buona- 
parte than the Bourbonists—at the time of the 
Infernal Machine; and much to justify the 
invasion of Spain. Love of country, or national 
feeling, become brutishness and stupidity, oF 
blind devotion to tyrants, when they are opposed 
to the schemes of Napoleon. His biographer has 
no sympathy with the loyal enthusiasm of Ger- 
many, the enthusiastic resistance of the Russians, 
or the noble patriotism of the Tyrolese. Berna- 
dotte and Murat are execrated for not preferring 
gratitude to their creator, Buonaparte, to their 
duty to the people over whom they were placed 


by his sole will and pleasure, in consequence of 


private feelings or relationship, Hazlitt had 
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small charity for any one who did not bow the 
knee to his idol, Moreau he appears to detest, 
because that General held aloof from the Thuil- 
eries after the ISth Brumaire; and, at that time, 
at least affected to be a Republican, and thus 
conscientiously the enemy of the First Consul 
for Life, and the incipient Emperor. How far 
Hazlitt was guided by fancy and caprice in his 
judgment of those he disliked, appears in a 
hundred little incidental traits. Bernadotte he 
decribes as dry and arid ; but this is not enough: 
—‘ Buonaparte could hardly have been a phy- 
slognomist to trust Bernadotte twice; for he 
must have seen him with stealthy eyes looking 
over his high-arched nose, watching his own 
opportunities, and equally indifferent to principle 
and to sentiment.” Once, at Longwood, Buona- 
parte, in relation to two English sailors who had 
braved all hazards to see him, and testified great 
emotion on beholding this eighth wonder of the 
world, exclaimed—‘“ This is fanaticism! Yes! 
imagination rules the world.” This opinion is 
fully as applicable to his biographer as to the 
seamen. It is humiliating to think that it 
would be equally so to the believers of Johanna 
Southcote or of the Tongues. 

After the escape from Elba, when the legislat- 
ive body, assembled at Paris, thought it neces- 
sary to make some stipulation for constitutional 
liberty, before assisting one provedand, moreover, 
foreign despot to repel the host of other foreigners 
that hovered on the frontier of France, Haz- 
litt finds not one word to rebuke the peremp. 
tory insolence of the Emperor ; whom he, indeed, 
seems to consider the aggrieved and ill-used 
party. 

Buonaparte soon determined to dismiss a body which 
was so little in aecord with its head ; and on this occasion 
a scene of violent altercation took place, which went out 
of the ordinary rules of etiquette, but which was no less 
called for by the circumstances of the time and the situa. 
tion of the parties. I called you together for the pur- 
pose of assisting me, but you came to say and do all that 
Was necessary to assist the enemy. Instead of uniting, 
you divide us. Is it when the enemy are on the fron- 
tiers, that you demand an alteration of the Constitution ? 
Rather follow the example of Alsace and Franche- 
Compte, where the inhabitants ask for leaders and arms 
to drive the invaders back. You seek in your address to 
draw a distinction between the sovereign and the people. 
I am the only real representative of the people. Which 
of you could support such a burden?’ The throne is 
merely a piece of wood covered with velvet. I alone hold 
the place of the people, I am the state. If France de- 
sires another species of constitution, let her seek another 
monarch. It is at me the enemy aims more than at 
France: but are we therefore to sacrifice a part of France ? 
Do I not sacrifice my self-love and my feelings of supe- 
riority, to obtain peace? Think you I speak proudly ? 
If I do, I am proud because I have courage ; and because 
France owes her grandeur tome. Yes, your address is 
unworthy of the Legislative Body and of me. Begone to 
your homes. I will cause your address to be published 
in the Moniteur, with such notesas I shall furnish. Even 
if I had done wrong, you ought not to have reproached 
me with it thus publicly. Feople do not wash their dirty 
linen before the world. To conclude, France has more 
need of me than I have of France.” 

How would Hazlitt have tolerated such lan- 
guage from the mouth of any legitimate prince 
in similar circumstances! and how bitterly sar- 
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castic would he have been, in describing the in- 
trigues and mummeries vy which Buonapa-** was 
raised to an imperial throne, with the dignity 
made hereditary in his family, by the will, 
forsooth, of the nation! had the Emperor not 
been his idol! 

While dwelling fondly on every isolated trait 
of good humour or generosity which relieved 
the life of his hero—on the splendours of his 
coronation and court, or those evenings declared 
worthy of the gods, when Napoleon led the con- 
versation in the limited circles of Malmaison—the 
divorce from Josephine, and the Austrian alliance, 
are almost blinked, and passed as trivial matters of 
history, without either a word of approbation or 
censure. He luxuriates in details of the various 
pageants which marked that unholy and unpropi- 
tious Austrian alliance, more in the style of a 
chronicler of the times of chivalry than a dis- 
passionate or philosophical historian—We hear 
no condemnation of the system of espionage, 
brought to perfection under the Consular govern. 
ment, and diabolically used under the Empire, 
in all this long narrative. If we had, it would 
only have beento blame Fouché. But, when his 
humour is not chafed by opposition, or his sym- 
pathies touched by the gathering misfortunes 
which Napoleon had drawn upon himself, Hazlitt 
does sometimes give way to the force of his own 
convictions. If he palliates the treacherous 
invasion of Spain, and the kidnapping of the 
imbecile and worthless Royal family, he openly 
blames Napoleon’s policy regarding Poland. He 
sees it mistaken as well as ungenerous.—He is 
speaking of the expedition to Russia, the narra- 
tive of which, as a continuous piece of composi- 
tion, is perhaps the finest thing in the work :— 

Buonaparte, among his other ways and means, had one 
resource open to him, in the ardent and inextinguishable 
longing of the Poles for liberty (not unmixed with re- 
venge) which he might have opposed with effect to the 
stubborn attachment of the Russians to their native soil 
and tyrannical masters. But of this he did not choose 
to avail himself, but stepped up its sluices, as he was not 
fond of giving a loose to those elements and movements 
of power, of which he could not calculate the extent or 
control the direction. If he had ever intended seriously 
to encourage the zeal and patriotism of the Poles, he ought 
not to have sent the Abbé de Pradt as his ambassador to 
Warsaw, merely to amuse them with words. In mak- 
ing war on serfs, he should have raised up a nation of 
free men ; and, instead of considering the liberation of 
Poland as the consequence, have made it the instrument 
and the pledge of his success in Russia. [But regrets are 
vain on this subject : were it to do over again, he would 
follow the same course. Eveu on his return from Elba, he 
would not lend himself to the popular ferment in his 
favour. 

Again, in speaking of the terror of the Russian 
nobles lest the watchword of Linentry should be 
heard on their soil—lest the doctrines of the re- 
volution should travel as fast as the invaders— 
he remarks :—“ Buongparte should have availed 
himself of the offers that were made him, to 
detach the serf from the proprietor and the soil. 
But this was his weak side. He did not under- 
stand extreme remedies ; and he was fonder of 
power than of liberty !” 


Again, we find Hazlitt saying— . 
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The Diet of Warsaw had shewn great spirit; it had 
formed itseif into a general confederation; declared the 
kingdom of Poland to be re-established ; required all 
Poles in the Russian service to return home; appointed 


a representative of itself in a general council, and pre- | ’ 
and deride. 


called upon to pronounce the sentence, “ Let the kingdom 


sented an address to Napoleon at Wilna, in which he was 


of Poland he!” and it would be! Napoleon, it must be 
granted, did not do much to fan this rising flame into a 
conflagration, but a good deal to dampit. He gave them, 
however, his good word and good wishes, pleaded his 
engagements to Austria, recommended unanimity, said they 
must do all for themselves; and accordingly they did 
nothing either for themselves or him, 
upon him as the arbiter of the world, and they found him 
talking like a diplomatist. His situation was embar- 
rassing enough: but, when he chose, he knew howto cut 
the Gordian knot of policy with his sword. He could 
irritate a people by cheating them of a government to 
which they were stupidly attached: why not make the 
amende honorable by relieving a people of a yoke to which 
they were naturally averse? He had made war upon 
Russia chiefly to erect Poland into a barrier against that 
power: how then could he pretend that the liberation of 
Poland might be a bar to his making peace with Alex. 
ander? If he had come all this way to fight him asa 
piece of gladiatorship, the object was not worth the cost 
and trouble. 


But for such redeeming passages as these, what 
credit could be given to Hazlitt sincerely holding 
those broad principles of freedom upon which 
he claimed through life to rest? How little 
is there really to choose, by the friends of man- 
kind, between the hater of legitimate kings and 
the idolator of military usurpers, aspiring to uni- 
versal empire, and glorified by great talent, auda- 
city, and success! Hazlitt avows that he adored 
Napoleon as the trampler down of the principle 
of legitimacy, of the cherished idea of the people 
being the property of kings. A friend of his, a 
determined Tory, with, we think, equal pro- 
priety, declared himself also the admirer of 
Buonaparte, because he put down the rabble— 
the name by which the people is usually hon- 
oured in monarchical states. Upon the whole, we 
must consider Hazlitt’s Life of Napoleon as 
among the most remarkable instances of the 
wilful delusion or perversion of a powerful intel- 
lect to be found in literature. Yet some allow- 
ance must be made for early prepossession, some 
for the force of contemporary events. Napoleon, 
even after all the mischief he had wrought, wasstill 
remembered as the hero of Lodi, the emancipator 
of Italy ; and, for all he had done, the Bourbons 
were neither better nor worse than they had been 
before the Restoration had taken place of the 
Directory, the Consulate, the First Consul for 
Life, and, finally, the Emperor. Would it, then, 
have been better for France and Europe that 
Buonaparte had not been hurled from a throne 
planted in the place of the uprooted tree of 
liberty? ven with the example of Louis 
Philippe before their eyes, few will affirm as 
much, 

Hazlitt has been blamed, and not without some 
cause, for his habitual contempt of the national 
character of his country, as it was displayed in 
the latter years of the war, and when Buona- 
parte, grown the hero of our soldiers and sailors 
to an almost alarming degree, had alienated him- 
self from the sympathies of every enlightened 
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lover of liberty. He is, however, much more 
contemptuous of the vain, fickle, and insolent 
national character which he attributes to the 
French people. This he never spares to expose 
Subsequent events would have fur. 
nished him with a few more instances of the 
sort he likes. On this fertile subject we shal! 
quote but one passage :— 

There is something in the tone of French assumption 
and defiance peculiarly offensive to other nations. We 
can bear pride in a superior, for there is something serious 
and dignified in it; but self-conceit (to those in misfor- 
tune) jars through every fibre of the frame. French im. 
pertinence has perhaps done more than the horrors of the 
Revolution or Buonaparte’s strides to power to rivet the 
chains of Europe. It was that air of making light of 
their enemies, which whetted so many daggers agains, 
them, more than any other given cause, and which tiil 
they get 1id of it (which they will do when they get rid 
of the air they breathe) will never allow them to he 
respected in adversity nor safe in the lap of conquest. 

In the same vein, he says—‘‘ A Frenchman 
would have been satisfied with what the French 
were; he (Napoleon) wanted them tobe something 
more; and, in endeavouring to make them a great 
people, and fancying he had cone so, met his 
own ruin. When their superiority to all the 
world was to be proved by anything but a flip- 
pant assumption of it, they sank even below the 
standard of mediocrity, as he soon found reason 
to acknowledge.” From this, one might suppose 
that Buonaparte was the sole author of the Re- 
volution—that the Republic had never beaten 
the combined despots of Europe, until Napoleon 
headed its armies. 

Our author entirely forgets the presumptuous 
self-exaggerations of his hero—the ‘“ child of 
destiny’—the charge of a particular star--the 
chosen of Heaven, elevated above his race—the 
head of the Grand Empire—the Invincible, sent 
into the world upon a special mission, before which 
every law, moral and divine, was to give way. 
It is, however, true that what was good policy 
and useful charlatanry in Buonaparte, until he 
became intoxicated with the fumes of his own 
false glory, may be natural impulse and consti- 
tutional weakness in the people whom he mocked 
while he guided them to his purposes. Humanity 
has been worse outraged, and more cruelly 
oppressed, by thousands of kings; but it was 
reserved for Buonaparte at once to cajole and 
insult his fellow-creatures, with more dexterity 
and success than any one that ever played the 
same part upon so magnificent a theatre. 

The Russian expedition, and the retreat from 
Moscow, are, as a whole, as we have said, the 
most interesting portion of these volumes—the 
narrative, however, being less so than the mas- 
terly dramatic representation of the struggling 
passions of the chief—now appealing to his star, 
now hailing, in the sky of the Russian wastes, 
the “Sun of Austerlitz”—or smiting the frozen 
earth with his staff, while he impatiently raised 
his eyes to Heaven, and exclaimed—“ It is writ- 
ten there that henceforth every step shall be 4 
fault!” Yes! “the stars in their courses fought 
against Sisera!” We shall give but two speci- 
mens -— 
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On the 14th of September, Napoleon rejoined his ad- 
vanced guard. He mounted his horse a few leagues from 
Moscow, and marched slowly and circumspectly, expect- 
ing the enemy and a battle. The ground was favourable, 
and works had been marked out; but everything had 
been abandoned, and not an individual was to be met 
with. At length, the last height had been gained that is 
contiguous to Moscow, and commands it: it is called 
the * Mount of Salvation,’ because, from the top of it, 
at the sight of their holy city, the inhabitants make the 
sign of the cross, and prostrate themselves on the ground. 
The light troops soon reached the summit. It was two 
o'clock, and the great city was glittering with a thou- 
sand colours in the sun. Struck with astonishment at 
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nopulous and extensive city ; its three hundred thousand 
inhabitants seemed all dumb and motionless; as by 
enchantment, 

The whole accountit equally picturesque and 
striking. That of the retreat is even more vivid 
and appalling. We select but a small part of 
it:— 

Nevertheless, the example of the chiefs and the hope 
of finding rest at Smolensk kept up the men’s spirits 


| Besides, so far they had been cheered by the sight of the 


the spectacle, they halted, and exclaimed in admiration, | 


‘““ Moscow! Moscow!” All then quickened their pace, 
and at length ran forward in disorder, till at last the 
whole army, clapping their hands, repeated the exclama.- 
tion in a transport of joy; as mariners cry “ Land! 
Land!” at the end of a long and dangerous voyage. At 
the sight of this golden city—this brilliant clasp ef Eu. 
rope and Asia—this superb emporium, where the luxury, 
the customs, and the arts of the two finest divisions of 
the globe meet—a city admirable in itself, but more so in 
the wide waste that surrounds it—(that, like an isthmus, 
vaites the extremes of barbarism and wealth, the north 
and the south, the east and the west, antiquity and new- 
born empire, the crescent with the cross, the palaces of 
the Cersars with the halls of Runic auperstition)—the 
French army halted (as well they might) with feelings of 
proud and conscious exultation. What a day of glory 
was that—-to be succeeded by what a fall!—which was 
not unnatural neither, for the height of glory is only 
built on the extreme verge of danger and difficulty! Over 
this vast and novel scene, which rose at once to the pomp 
of history, they fancied themselves moving in splendid 
procession, amidst the acclamations of surrounding na- 
tions: here was the termination which had been pro- 
mised to all their labours; here they ought to stop, as 
they could no longer surpass themselves or be surpassed 
by others. At this moment of enthusiasm, all losses and 
sufferings were forgotten: It seemed impossible to pur- 
chase, at too dear a rate, the proud satisfaction of being 
able to say for the remainder of their lives, “ I belonged 
to the army of Moscow.” 

Napoleon himself hastened forward to the view. He 
stop;ed in evident transport : an exclamation of self-con- 
gratulation fell from his lips. The marshals, too, 
gathered round him with delight, eager to pay homage 
to his success. But in the mind of Napoleon the first 
burst of feeling was never of long duration, as he had too 
many important concerns to attend to give himself up 
entirely to his sensations. His first exclamation was, 
“ There, at last, then, is that famous city!” And his 
second, “ It was high time!” His eye was now intently 
fixed on that capital, where he imagined that he saw the 
whole Russian empire. Those walls enclosed the whole 
of his hopes, peace, the expenses of the war, and immor- 
tal glory. When, then, would its gates open, and a de- 
putation issue from it, to lay its wealth, its population, 
its senate, and its chief nobility at his feet ? 

In the meantime, the day was passing away, and the 
Emperor’s anxiety increased. The army became impa- 
tient. A few officers penetrated within the walls. “ Mos- 
cow was deserted!” At this intelligence, which he re- 
pelled with considerable vehemence, but which was con- 
firmed by various reports, Napoleon descended the 
Mount of Salvation, and advanced towards the Dorogo- 
milow gate. He called aloud to Daru, and said, ‘‘ Mos- 
cow deserted! A moet unlikely event! We must enter 
it, and ascertain the fact. Go, and bring the Loyars 
before me.” He would not believe that these men had 
all fled. How, indeed, was it possible to conceive that 
80 many sumptuous palaces, and splendid temples, and 
wealthy factories, should be abandoned by the owners, 
like the miserable huts which the army had passed on 
their march? Daru had now returned, having failed in 
his mission. Not a single Muscovite was to be found : 
no smoke was seen ascending from the meanest hearth ; 
nor was the slightest noise to be heard throughout that 





sun; but, on the 6th of November, the snow came on, and 
everything underwent a total change. The consequen- 
ces were most disastrous. The troops marched on with- 
out knowing where, and without distinguishing any 
object ; and, while they strove to force their way through 
the whirlwinds of sleet, the snow drifted in the cavities 
where they fell, and the weakest rose no more. The 
wind drove in their faces not only the falling snow, but 
that which it raised in furious eddies from the earth. 
The Muscovite winter attacked them in every part, 
penetrated through their thin dress and ragged shoes, 
Their wet clothes froze upon them; this covering of ice 
chilled their bodies, and stiffened all their limbs. A cut- 
ting and violent wind stopped their breath or seized upon 
it as it was exhaled, and converted it into icicles, which 
hung from their beards. The unhappy men crawled on 
with trembling limbs and chattering teeth, till the snow, 
collecting round their feet in hard lumps, like stones, 
some scattered fragment, a branch of a tree, or the body 
of one of their companions, made them stagger ani fall. 
Their cries and groans were vain : soon the snow covered 
them, and small hillocks marked where they lay! Sach 
was their sepulture. The road was filled with these un. 
dulations, like a burying-place. The most intrepid or 
obdurate were affected : they hurried past with averted 
eyes. But, before them, around them, all was snow: the 
horizon seemed one vast winding-sheet, in which nature 
was enveloping the whole army. Theonly objects which 
came out from the bleak expanse were a few gloomy 
pines skirting the plain, and adding to the horror of the 
scene with their funereal green and the motionless erect- 
ness of their black trunks! Even the weapons of the 
soldiers were a weight almost insupportable to their 
benumbed limbs. In their frequent falls, they slipped 
out of their hands and were broken or lost in the snow. 
Many others had their fingers frozen on the musket 
they still grasped. Some broke up inte parties ; others 
wandered on alone. If they dispersed themselves im the 
fields, or by the cross-paths, in search of bread or a shel. 
ter for the night, they met nothing but Cossacks and an 
armed population, who surrounded, wounded, and strip- 
ped them, and left them with ferocious laughter to expire 
naked upon the snow. Then came the night of sixteen 
hours, But, on this universal covering of snow, they 
knew not where to stop, where to sit, where to lie, 
where to find a few roots for food, or dry sticks to light 
their fires. At length, fatigue, darkness, and repeated 
orders induced a pause, and they tried to establish them. 
selves for the night; but the storm scattered the prepara- 
tions for the bivouacs, and the branches of the pines 
covered with ice and snow only melted away, and re. 
sisted the attempts of the soldiers to kindle them into a 
blaze. When at length the fire got the better, officers 
and soldiers gathered round it, to cook thei wretehed 
meal of horse-flesh and a few spoonfuls of rye mixed 

with snow-water. Next morning, circles of stiffened 
corses marked the situation of the bivouacs, and the car. 
casses of thousands of horses were strewed round them, 
From this time, disorder and distrust began to prevail, 
A few resisted the strong contagion of insubordination 
and despondency. These were the officers, the subalterns, 
and some of the soldiers, whom nothing could detach 
from their duty. They kept up each other's spirits by 
repeating the name of Smolensk, which they were ape 
proaching, and looked forward to as the end of their aie 
ferings. 


He who had led these heroic men into such 


hardships, was now about to abandon them. - His 
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presence was indeed no longer of any utility. 
He had been a name, but that name was per- 
ished ; besides, he was afraid of what might be 
plotting in Paris, where there were both Repub- 
licans (whom he affected to call Jacobins and 
Idealists) and Bourbonists ; and the reports of 
continued disaster disturbed his serenity ! 

It was observed that he ordered his marshals, who had 
now lost most of their men, to take up positions on the 
road, just as if they still had armies under their com- 
mand. One of them made some bitter complaints to him 
on the subject, and began to enumerate his losses, when 
Napoleon hastily interruptel him with these words, 
“ Why do you try to rob me of my serenity?” And 
when the marshal persisted, he stopped his mouth, re- 
peating in a tone of reproach, ** J beg to know, Sir, why 
you try to rob me of my serenity 2”"—an expression which 
shewed the sort of deportment he wished to maintain in 
his adversity, and that which he required from others. 


Had any other man in similar circumstances 
made this reply, so worthy of the King in the 
tragedy of Tom Thumb, how unmercifully would 


Hazlitt have ridiculed the pragmatical impertin- 
ence ! 


When some future Shakspeare shall develope 
the character of Napoleon Buonaparte in dra- 
matic action, he will have many pages of Haz- 
litt’s history to study with diligence. It is not, 
however, to Hazlitt, but to a more impartial, if 
a less sympathizing judge—the Abbé de Pradt, 
from whom he has borrowed the detail—that we 
owe this next most singular scene of all. The 
Emperor had just reached Warsaw, having aban- 
doned the army, and following in post-haste and 
incognito, his own memorable last bulletin from 
the army, to Paris. The Abbé was then with the 
embassy at Warsaw. He was summoned by 
Buonaparte’s fellow-traveller :— 


* Make haste, come, follow me,’ were the words which 
this phantom addressed to me. A black silk handker- 
chief enveloped his head, his face was as it were buried in 
the thickness of the furs in which it was enclosed ; his 
walk was impeded by a double rampart of furred boots : 
it resembled a scene of apparitions from the other world. 
I arose, advanced towards him, 
glimpses of his profile, I recognised him, and said, “ Ah! 
is it you, Caulaincourt? Where is the Emperor ?”—~— 
“ At the hotel d’Angleterre: he waits for yoa.”—“ Why 
not alight at the palace ?"-“ He does not wish to be 
known.”—* Have you everything you want ?”—Let us 
have some Burgundy and Malaga wine.’”’—“ The cellar, 
the house—all is at your service. And where are you 
going in this manner?“ To Paris.”—‘ And the 
army ?”—. It exists no more,” he said, raising his eyes 
to heaven. And this victory of the Berezina, and the 
six thousand prisoners talked of by the Duke of Bassa- 
no ?”—_“* That is all over ; some hundreds of men escap- 
ed : we had something else to do besides minding them.” 
Then taking him by the arm, I said to him, “ Monsieur 
le Due, it is time to think well of it, and for all the true 
friends of the Emperor to join in letting him know the 
truth.”__“ What a tumble!” he replied. ‘ At least I 
have not to reproach myself with not having warned him 
ofit. Come, let us go: the Emperor attends us.” I 
precipitated myself into the court-yard, into the street ;=— 
arrived at the hotel d’Angleterre; it was half-past one. 
A Polish sentinel stood at the gate: the master of the 
hotel looked at me, hesitated for an instant, and then let 
me pass the threshold of his dwelling. I found in the 
yard a small carriage mounted on a sledge made of four 
pieces of fir-wood: it wav half demolished. Two other 
open sledges served to convey General Lefevre Desnouett- 
tes, with another officer, the Mameluke Rostan, and a 
livery servant. Behold all that remained of so much 
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grandeur and magnificence! I thought I saw the wind. 
ing-sheet borne before the funeral of the Saladin. The 
door of a narrow low room opened mysteriously; a 
short parley took place. Rostan recollected and let me 
in; they were making preparations for dinner. The 
Duke of Vicenza went forward to the Emperor, announ- 
ced, introduced me, and left me alone with him. He was 
ina mean-looking apartment, with the window-shutters 
half-closed to prevent his being seen. An awkward 
Polish maid-servant was putting herself out of breath 
with blowing the fire made of green wood, which resisted 
all her efforts, with a great deal of noise discharging more 
moisture in the chimney-corners than it gave warmth to 
the room, The spectacle of the fall of human grandeur 
never had any charms for me. I dropped, without any 
intermediate steps, from the scenes at Dresden, to this 
lodging in a miserable inn. I had not seen the Emperor 
since that period. I cannot describe the crowd of feel. 
ings, both new and painful, which rose at once in my 
breast. ° 

The Emperor, according to custom, was walking up 
and down his chamber: he had come on foot from t):e 
bridge of Prague to the J/otel d Angleterre. 1 found him 
enveloped in a superb pelisse covered with a green stuf, 
with magnificent gold trimmings ; his head was concealed 
in a sort of fur cowl, and his leathern boots were loaded 
with a quantity of fur, “* Ah! Monsieur Ambassadeur !”’ 
said he, laughing. I approached him with eagerness ; 
and in that accent which sentiment alone can inspire, 
and can alone excuse in the subject to the sovereign, | 
said to him, ** You are well; you have given me a great 
deal of uneasiness; but at last you are come—how glad 
I am to see you!” All this was uttered with a rapidity 
and in atone which ought to have reveaied to him what 
Was passing within me. The unhappy object of so much 
solicitude did not perceiveit. A moment after, I helped 
to take off his pelisse: ‘* How are you off in this coun- 
try ?’? Then resuming my place, and returning to the 
distance which I had only quitted through an emotion 
easily excused in the circumstances, I traced, with tle 
caution necessary with all sovereigns, but more particu- 
larly with a prince of his humour, the picture of the 
actual state of the Duchy: it was by no means brilliant. 
I had received that very morning a report of an affair 
that had taken place on the Bug, near Krislow, in which 
two battalions of new levies had thrown away their arms 
at the second discharge; as well as advices, that, out of 
twelve hundred horses belonging to the same troops, 
eight hundred were lost through the neglect of these raw 
recruits; farther, that five thousand Russians with ar- 
tillery were marching upon Zamosk. I told him all 
this; I insisted on the propriety (for the Emperor's own 
dignity, as well as that of the Confederation) of letting 
the embassy and the council go quietly away, without 
waiting the arrival of the enemy; I enlarged on the in- 
conveniences of the residence of the diplomatic body at 
Warsaw. I spoke to him of the distress of the Duchy 
and of the Poles: he rejected this idea, and asked with 
impatience, ** Who then has ruined them?” What 
they have done for six years,” I replied, ‘* the scarcity, 
and the Continental System, which has deprived them of 
every kind of commerce.” At these words, his eye kind- 
led. ‘* Where are the Russians ?”’ J told him: he was 
ignorant of it. ® And the Austrians?” I told him. 
“It is fifteen days,” he said, “ since I have heard of them. 
And General Regnier 2” The same. I spoke to him ot 
all that the Duchy had done for the subsistence of the 
army; he knew nothing of it. I spoke of the Polish 
army: “ I have not seen a single person of that country 
during the campaign,” waa his reply. I explained to him 
why and how the dispersion of the Polish forces had 
ended in rendering an army of eighty-two thousand men 
almost invisible. ‘* What is it the Poles want?” “ To 
be Prussians, if they cannot be Poles.” “ And why not 
Russians?” with an air of irritation. I explained the 
reasons of the attachment of the Poles to the Prussian 
government : he had no suspicion of them: I knew them 
so much the more, inasmuch as the evening before, some 
ministers of the Dachy, having staid with mea long ume 
after dinner, had determined on laying hold of a connexe 
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ion with Prussia as the plank to save them from ship- | 


‘his singular conversation, protracted for 
wreck. He continued, “ It is necessary to raise ten thou- | 


three hours, ended as it began :— 


sand Polish Coasacks; a lance and a horse will suffice; 
with these they will be able to stop the Russians.” I 
combated this idea, which appeared to me to combine all 
sorts of objections at once; he insisted; I defended my- 
self, and concluded by saying, “ For myse’f, I see no 
good, evcept in armies well organized, well paid, and well 
Jed ; all the rest signifies little.’’ 

We rejoined him about three o’clock : he had just risen 
from table. “ How long have I been at Warsaw? Fight 
days ?—-No, only two hours,” he exclaimed, laughing, 
without other preparation or preamble. *“* From the sub- 
lime to the ridiculous there is but one step. How do 
you find yourself, Count Stanislaus, and you, sir, the 
Minister of Finance?” On the repeated protestations made 
by these gentlemen of the satisfaction which they felt at 
seeing him safe and well after so many dangers, ** Dan- 
gers!” he said—* not the least. 1 live in the midst of 
agitation: the moré I am crossed, the better Lam. It 
is only sluggish kings who grow fat in their palaces: I 
do so on horseback and in the camp. From the sublime 
to the ridiculous there is but one step.”’ It was clear 
that he saw himself pursued by the hue-and-cry of all 
Europe, which was to him the greatest possible punish. 
went. “ I find you greatly alarmed here.”—“ It is be- 
cause we only know what public rumour tells us.”’— 
‘ Bah! the army is superb: I have a hundred and 
twenty thousand men: J have constantly beaten the Rus- 
sians. They dare not stand before me. They are no 
longer the soldiers of Friedland and Eylau. We shall 
hold out in Wilna; I am going in search of three hun- 
dred thousand men. Success will make the Russians 
bold. I will fight two or three battles with them on the 
Oder 3 and in six months I shall be again on the Niemen. 
I weigh heavier on the throne than at the head of my 
army: assuredly, I quit it with regret, but it is essential 
to watch Austria and Prussia; and on my throne I 
weigh more than at the head ofmy army. All that has 
happened is nothing: it isa misfortune ; the effect of the 
climate ; the enemy has had nothing to do with it, I have 
beaten him everywhere. They wanted to cut me off at 
the Berezina : I made sport of that imbecile of an admiral” 
(he could never pronounce the name.) “TI had good 
troops and some cannon; the position was superb—fif. 
teen hundred toises of morass, anda river.”” This was re- 
peated twice over. He added a great number of things 
on minds strongly or feebly tempered, almost all that is 
to be found in the 29th bulletin ; then he went on to say, 
“T have seen many of a different stamp. At Marengo I 
was beaten till six in the evening: the next day, I was 
master ofallItaly. At Essling | became master of Aus- 
tria. That archduke thought to stop me: he has pub- 
lished something, J know not what: my army had al- 
ready proceeded a league and a half in advance: I had 
not done him the honour to make any arrangements, and 
it is known what is to be expected when I come to that. 
I cannot hinder the Danube from rising sixteen feet in 
one night. Ah! but for that it would have been all over 
with the Austrian monarchy; but it was written above 
that I was to marry an Archduchess.” This was said 
with an air of great gaiecty. ‘ In like manner in Russia 
I cannot hinder it from freezing: they came to tell me 
every morning that I had lost ten thousand horses in the 
night: wellthen! good by!” This recurred five or six 
times. ‘ Our Norman horses are not so hardy as the 
Russian ones; they do not stand more than nine degrees 
of cold: the same with the men: go and look at the 
Bavarians—there is not oneleft, Perhaps it will be said 
that I staid too long at Moscow. That may be, but it 
was fine; the winter season came on before the usual 
time: I expected peace there. The Sth of October, [ 
seut Lauriston to treat for it. I thought of going to 
Petersburg ; I had time enough, in the southern provin- 
ces of Russia, to pass the winter at Smolensk. We shall 
stop at Wilna: I have left the King of Naples there. 
Ah! it is a grand political drama ; he who risks nothing 
gains nothing. From the sublime to the ridiculous there 
is but one step.”’ 
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The fire had gone out: we all of us felt the cold. ‘The 
Emperor, heating himself by dint of speaking, had not 
perceived it. He replied to a proposal to traverse Sile. 
sia, “Ah! ah! but Prussia.’’ In fine, after repeating 
two or three times more, * /'rom the suilime to the ridi- 
culous there is but one step,” after inquiring if he had 
been recognised, and adding that it was indifferent to 
him ; after rénewing to the ministers the assurance of his 
protection, and making them promise to take courage, he 
begged to depart. I gave him the assurance that in the 
cou:se of the Embassy nothing which concerned his ser- 
vice had been forgotten. The ministers and myself then 
addressed him in terms the most affectionate and respect- 
ful, wishing him his health and a prosperous journey. 
“* I have never been better in my life; if [ had the devil 
at my back, I should only be the better for it.” These 
were his last words. 


In these few words, so often repeated, the 
Emperor summed up his whole history—* From 
the sublime to the ridiculous is but a step ;” 
and we find him, after a few more feverish and 
eventful months, squabbling in St Helena with 
Sir Hudson Lowe, with as good will and as 
entire absorption of his faculties as he had ever 
done with Austria, England, and Russia. 

We are not likely to be accused of undue 
worship and reverence of legitimate kings and 
queens ; but that mankind may keep free of 
such degrading superstitions, we should like to 
see clear views entertained of the character of 
all such illegitimate sovereigns as may rise up to 
push them from their stools, whether they be 
Louis Philippes or Napoleon Buonapartes. 

Having got clear of Hazlitt’s great historical 
piece—his court and camp of Napoleon—we 
naturally turn, as next in order, to his gallery 
of contemporary portraits. 

In “ Table Talk,” and in “ The Spirit of the 
Age,” he has spoken of the most remarkable men 
of his time with a free spirit ;. with freedom 
sometimes indeed bordering upon excess, though 
in general we think with justness, sagacity, aad 
a delicate discrimination of the finer shades of 
character, and of those evanescent forms of ex- 
pression which an inferior artist might in vain at. 
tempt to catch. In this respect, Hazlitt is the 
Clarendon of his age. If he has dealt handsomely 
by his personal friends, it cannot. be said that in 
hia improved likenesses personal identity is obli- 
terated, or that he has in any instance overstepped 
the modesty of nature. He has often mixed up 
criticism upon the poetry of his friends, with 
personal and intellectual portraiture; but the 
latter is then the first in importance. ‘The books 
speak for themselves; but who else, save he 
who saw, conversed, and lived witb the authors, 
could have thus reported upon their characters, 
habits, and idiosyncrasies? Sometimes the mea. 
greness of his materials has made Hazlitt relate 
what was hardly worth notice, and draw more 
from a solitary fact or trait of manners, than it 
was fairly able to bear. We do not, however, 
think him either ill-natured or partial, although 
he could not see Mr Gifford in the same happy 
aspect as Elia, and although he had more affinity, 
if not sympathy, with Cobbett than Lord Eldon, 

(To be continyed.) 
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HUMPHREY HAWKINS, 


WHO COULD NOT SEE THINGS IN THAT LIGHT. 


(Coneluded.) 


«¢ [vrerEsTING work that, Miss Verjuice,” said | 
Humphrey, nodding, and looking at his adored | 
with a critical eye of wonder and admiration at | 
the harmony subsisting between nature and art, | 
as illustrated in Diana’s complexion and her — 
faded black bombazeen. 


“ Interesting—very interesting,’ replied Di, 


contemplating her left slipper, while her mind | 
tion to open a breach through the brick wall. 


was employed on some more important topic. 

Grizzle White, on Grizzle’s individual respon- 
sibility, threw up the window sash, admitting a 
salubrious draught of cool air to winter on the 
sensitive frame of Miss Green, Filly’s neck and 
shoulders were instantly thrown into acute con- 
vulsion, as though attempting to jerk off some 
vbnoxious animal that had accidentally fallen 
upon them. 

“ Miss White! Miss White!” exclaimed Fi- 
leppa—a justifiable emotion of resentment height- 
ening her complexion with an additional coat of 
vermilion—* I am astonished beyond measure 
at your extreme imprudence.” 

No attention was given to the complainant’s 
agony, till Hawkins, in a spirit of honest gal- 
lantry, taking his best Sunday bandana from his 
knees, made thereof a shield for Filly’s protec- 
tion from the inclement element. 

Major Blood !—Hope you are well, Major,” 
spoke Grizzle, ina tone and address correspond- 
ing with the dignity of the subject to which they 
had reference. A slight inclination acknow- 
ledged the compliment ; but Blood’s attention 
had much too ample employment in curbing the 
unruly propensities of his steed, to allow for any 
brilliant display of those bewitching graces by 
which his profession have acquired such a well- 
merited celebrity. The refractory creature gave 
indications of being somewhat strange to mili- 
tary discipline. In vain Blood tortured his 
reins, and made energetic application of spurs 
and whip—he could notenforce obedience tostand- 
ing orders. An idle feeling of vanity seemed to 
animate the veteran’s Bucephalus. Even a horse 
hath his weak points; and admiring eyes were 
sparkling round the tea-table in a constellation 
of the six of diamonds. He reared, and pawed, 
and wriggled, and went through sundry other 
fantastic exercises of the manege, in a manner 
so engaging as to divide admiration between the 
agility and beauty of his own movements, and 
the intrepidity of that mightier one in spite of 
whose castigations he performed them, 

“ Major, will you not alight ?” inquired 
Grizzle, rather alarmed, as the horse, conjointly 
with his rider, in an attitude emulating the 
equestrian statue of Peter the Great, seemed 
about to accomplish that identical thing through 
the parlour window. 




















‘* Mr Hawkins!” cried Filly Green, catching 
hold of Humphrey’s arm, “ he will certainly 
spring upon us!—look, look !—he has lost all 
command over the rebellious animal !” 

«“ Can't see that,” coolly replied Humphrey, 
advancing to the window, against which Blood’s 
Bucephalus, engaged in a retrograde movement, 
made a resolute assault, as intimating an inten- 


Humphrey lent his voluntary hand to prevent 
the expected catastrophe. 

“Don’t hit him, sir—don’t hit him, sir,’ sternly 
exclaimed that fierce-eyed hero, in the last stage 
of pulmonary exhaustion. Again and again, with 
voice and action, he gave encouragement for an 
advance, His stubborn bit of blood—whether 
from inordinate ambition to shew the extent of 
his accomplishments, by one final and satisfac- 
tory coup de grace; or whether from an idle 
notion that he could make a more effective 
exhibition when free from encumbrance; or 
whether actuated by a vindictive motive towards 
his indignant commander; or from a volatile 
inclination to create a little fun amongst his 
fair admirers, is not upon record:—but one fact 
is, that Bucephalus, rising on his posterior legs 
to an indefinite perpendicular attitude, did, by 
one sudden and unexpected stroke of finesse, 
throw Major Blood completely off his guard, and, 
spilling him through the parlour window, did 
deposit him, in a helpless state of supine pro- 
stration, at the feet of his adorable mistress, 
Diana Verjuice, of “ political economy.” 

Hawkins looked interrogatively at Grizzle 
White ; and Miss White, with a wistful expres- 
sion of countenance, looked at Humphrey Haw- 
kins. The interrogation, if rendered into our 
vernacular tongue, would read—* Grizzle, how 
are we to raise him up?” The wish having 
undergone a similar process, might run—‘ O 
Mr Hawkins, if we only had acrane!” Respect- 
ing Filly Green, her assistance was not worth a 
baby’s pap-spoon. She stood silent—a beautiful 
specimen of the nervous system—looking like 
some China automaton; her trembling hands 
raised and slightly extended, as though that 
amiable person was drawn out for military ex- 
ecution by love’s honey-tipped arrows, for the first 
time during half a century. 

Miss Verjuice sat with the dignified indiffer- 
ence becoming a goddess of wisdom—ever and 
anon exchanging oblique glances of sympathy 
with her devoted admirer, Major Blood, quar- 
tered on the hearth rug. 

“ Sustained no injury, I hope, Major?” said 
Grizzle White, as, lifting the fallen hero by one 
arm, she assisted Hawkins in placing him on 
convenient arm chair, “ Perhaps the Majer 
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would like a glass of some restorative after his 
accident,” continued Grizzle, turning to Di 
Verjuice. 

“‘ Like—very like,” replied the mistress of the 
house, resuming, with the most provoking com- 
posure, that interminable “ Wealth of Nations.” 

‘* Nothing-—nothing,” puffed Major Blood, 
collecting what little quantity of oxygen there 
remained in his outraged vitals. ‘ Nothing, 
ladies—nothing,” continued Btood, stroking back 
un array of undisciplined bluish-white hair from 
his round greasy forehead, and looking as grand 
as a cook of some renowned establishment, when, 
at the satisfactory termination of his culinary 
labours, he throws himself into an easy chair, 
and commands Betty the scullion to bring a 
tankard of Barclav’s stout, duplicated—for Aim 
—an experienced votary of Dr Kitchener. 

‘* Let me beseech you, Major,” sang Filly 
Green, in her blandest tones, ‘‘ to take a little 
cordial, to revive your drooping spirits.” Blood 
again declined, with his laconic “ nothing ;” 


‘but modest Grizzle White, having procured a 


bottle of the choicest Noyeau, and presenting a 


very polite quantum sufficit with her fascinating 


hand, of course all prudential considerations, 
if any such had been entertained, dissolved 
before the persuasions of beauty and Blood’s 


chivalric sense of obligation. 


* A most fortunate escape you have had, 


Major,” said Miss White, with admiration for 


the brave. 

* Oh! tis ten thousand mercies no precious 
bones were broke,’ rejoined Filly Green, in 
languishing notes, that flowed spontaneously 
from the heart. 

“« Ha, ha!” returned Blood, with that ad- 
mirable contempt of danger characteristic of his 
coat—“ trifle, ladies, In times of war, when the 
trumpet, the ear-piercing drum—orders tocharge 
—trifle—I remember” 

“ Doubtless, habit is of great influence,” ob- 
served Miss White. 

“‘ Ah, Major, use is second nature,” chimed 
in Filly. 

“ In mending a broken neck !—don't exactly 
take that.” 

‘‘Commonoceurrence, sir. I remember—battle 
of—cavalry—engagement—horses shot beneath 
—cries of the wounded—trampled to death.” 

‘Oh, most horrible massacre!” cried Filly 
Green, as though the scene was being enacted 
before her paradoxical organs of vision. 

«« Horrible—very horrible,” observed Diana ; 
but whether the sentiment was excited at Major 
Blood’s narration, or at some startling passage 
in the population question, we, in common with 
the rest of the company, are totally ignorant. 

«Trampled to death, Major!” observed Haw- | 
kins, turning to his informant with that sceptical 
grin which was the index of his intellectual 
tome. ‘I don’t clearly apprehend how.” 

«’Tis true, Mr Hawkins,” said Grizzle White; 
* you may depend upon the Major's statement.” 

“ Of his own destruction!—can’t see” 

‘“ O Mr Hawkins, you are blind te convic- 











tion, I fear,” sang Filly Green, addressing, con- 
trary to all rules of polite society, the chimney 
piece. 

‘“* Blind, very blind.” 

‘* Ignorance, madam—ignorance,” replied 
Blood, correcting his abstruse charmer, while, 
having partly recovered the effects of his violent 
shock, he seemed to regard Hawkins with eyes 
slightly approaching to a greenish hue. ‘ Igno- 
rance, madam ; the gentleman knows nothing of 
tactics—horrors of martial—nothing—nothing. 
Speaking personally, 1” 

‘** Don't question your professional acquire- 
ments,” rejoined Hawkins; * but, as well as I 
could understand, you stated you were trampled 
to death—now, I could not perceive” 

‘In a manner, sir—speaking tech—in a 
manner, sir.” 

* You have seen someservice, then, I suppose?” 

** Some !—ha! ha!” returned the Major, witha 
smile of exultation, looking at Verjuice, White 
and Filly Green consecutively, as though they 
were living witnesses of his hervic exploits, 
** Some !” 

“ Oh! Major Blood has just returned from the 
seat of war, Mr Hawkins,” said Grizzle White, 
volunteering her testimonials; “ he left here to 
join his regiment early last week, and his arrival 
is quite unexpected, | assure you.” 

Diana's spaniel was heard to give an ominous 
squeak, 

“* At least,” resumed Grizzle, convicting her- 
self, “ we were looking out for the Major's 
return every moment ; but I presume that vic- 
tory crowned our arms sooner than we had 
reason to anticipate. Is it not so, Major Blood?” 

“You forget the gallant Major was there, 
Miss White,” observed Fileppa. 

‘No, Madam, no—orders countermanded— 
security of country first consideration. For my 
own part” 

“Tam delighted! Oh, yes! then you will 
remain at home with manly hearts to guard the 
fair!” 

“ Ha, ha!—compliment, madam—compliment,” 
réturned the representative of Mars, brushing 
up his ideas with the palm of his hand; “ but 
laurels, madam, grow oniy in a foreign soil.” 

“ Plentiful as blackberries by the side of a 
ditch,” muttered Hawkins, a little sour at his 
illustrious rival monopolizing the company’s 
attention and encomiums. 

Blood seemed not to notice the cynical observ- 
ation, but, rising, resumed his triangular ad- 
junct of dignity, and looked as imposing as 
Agamemnon or a city marshalman. 

« You are not going, Major?” inquired Grizzle. 

“ Yes, Madam—claims of duty.”—Here a 
crash of glass was heard beneath the hero's foot. 

“ Destruction, Major, awaits your daring 
steps,” cried poetical Filly, taking up a minia- 
ture from the floor in a deplorable state of mu- 
tilation. 

“ Dropped out of my waistcoat pocket—must,” 
said Blood, gazing on the pencilled lineaments, 
his eyes almost melting with affection and 
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sorrow. ‘“ There, sir,” he continued, present- 
ing the portrait to Hawkins, “ what do youthink 
of that likeness? Do you recognise it af 

Hawkins took the advantage of Blood’s offer, 
and, after making alternate investigations of the 
simile and the faces of each of his fair neigh- 
bours, he replied—‘“ ’Pon my life, I don’t.” 

«“ Q Mr Hawkins!” said Filly—* how dull !” 

« Dull—verydull,” observed Di Verjuice, with 
an ascetic expression of countenance. 

« Don’t you think it like, sir?” resumed 
Blood, putting his hands behind him, and con- 
templating, with idolatrous eyes, that interest- 
ing head for study—fair Diana Verjuice. 

“ Who, Major ©” 

Blood nodded. 

“© Miss Verjuice ?” 

“ Ah! a little, an’t it?” 

* It may be; but certainly I can't perceive 
the resemblance.” 

«© Dull—very dull.” 

“Don't deny it; done some years ago, per- 
haps.” 

Reader—gentle or rough—amputate an arm, 
you may perform such an operation with im- 
punity ; but puncture a lady’s little finger with 
the point of a needle, and that distressing com- 
plaint, tetanus or locked jaw, shall infallibly 
ensue. Judging from analogy, we should say 
that Humphrey Hawkins’ innocent supposition 
was the needie’s point wounding some delicate 
fibre in Di Verjuice’s moral composition, and 
causing instantaneous death to her affections 
for that conscientious but impolitic wight to 
whom these memoirs have reference. Diana 
shrank back with a countenance of indignant 
antipathy, as though some hideous boa-constric- 
tur was making overtures to appropriate one of 
her lustrous locks. Adam Smith precipitately 
took refuge amongst the ashes of the grate. 

‘* Some years ago, perhaps!—fum!” said Diana, 
casting at Humphrey an eye of scornful aver- 
sion. ‘ Insoleut—fum—very insolent!” con- 
tinued Miss Verjuice, breasting the table with 
all the offended dignity which she was mistress 
of, and carrying with her the tea-tray and all its 
brittle contents, in a transverse direction, to- 
wards the parlour door. 

Filly Green went into unequivocal hysterics, 
a little boiling water having unceremoniously 
saluted her susceptible instep. Major Blood 
swore like himself that the contents of the cream 
ewer had made advances to his military boots. 
Hawkins looked down with compassion on his 
drab pantaloons, where an impertinent pat of 
butter was illustrating the laws of adhesion ; and 
Diana's canine pet, with a sealded tail, made a 
rapid circuit round the room, getting entangled 
between Major Blood’s vindictive legs, and 
alarming, with hydrophobian horrors, poor 
Grizzle White, who played the fugitive before 
him. 

“Sir,” said Blood, perceiving that his injured 
mistress had taken flight.“ Sir,” said he, with 
inflated cheeks, as though his blood was beiling 
in them, lovking first at his deplorable leathers, 





and then at his contemptible rival—* Sir, I must 
have satisfaction.” 

* For what, Major?” inquired Humphrey, 
improving his drabs with a little salutary fric- 
tion. 

“Insulting a lady, sir. My friend, Colonel 
Fitz-Bombshell, will arrange the preliminaries 
for an early meeting. Name your friend, sir.” 

‘“< Friend !” 

“No trifling, sir! Yoursecond?” 

“ Why, really, Major Blood, I can’t see any 
great necessity for one. If you are anxious to 
match your skill with mine—not that I’m any- 
thing of a marksman, but if it can yield you 
the slightest satisfaction, why, of course, J can 
have no objection, though I can’t perceive (as | 
said before) why the matter might not be quietly 
transacted between ourselves.” 

‘Practice, sir—laws of honour’ 

*« Make it a capital offence, of course. Well, 
Major Blood, if you cannot dispense with the 
assistance of a friend” 

“You are mistaken. ‘To prevent any subter- 
fuge, I'll meet you, sir, z2lone, sir! Your time?” 

“‘ Not for the world!” cried Grizzle, interfer- 
ing; ‘not in this house, I implore, gentle- 
men !” 

* Usual place, madam. ‘To-morrow morning at 
seven, sir. Cursed ungentlemanly affair. Igno- 
rance, madam—ignorance,’ continued Blood, 
gloomily, proceeding to the hall-door and meunt- 
ing his impatient Bucephalus. 

“Don't deny it,” replied Hawkins, taking his 
hat, and following with a heavy heart. But the 
tone in which it was spoken was satisfactory 
evidence that Humphrey could not see things in 
that invidious light. 


, 








CHAP. IV. 


Shewing three remarkable acts in Humphrey 
Hawkins’ tragic career—assassination, satis- 
Jaction, and apprehension, 


It is a lamentable truth that every picture has 
two sides. In making observations on mankind, 
whatever amount of happiness we may find on 
one division of the account current, our satis- 
faction is materially qualified when we turn to 
its counterpart, and behold the numerous items 
of dolour which render the philosopher's employ- 
ment of striking a balance an extremely nice 
and tedious operation. Now, apply this prin- 
ciple to the subject of duelling. ‘Though, from 
actual computation, we know—and are proud of 
our knowledge—that a considerable proportion 
of that intelligent class who make pretensions 
to gentility, have experienced the delights 
of this healthy and rational recreation ; yet, 
with feelings of regret the consideration comes 
upon us, that a number (we have not the parlia- 
mentary returns at hand) are as ignorant of @ 
trigger as the old women that nursed them of 
Aristotle’s Poetics. To these unhappy people, 
what we are about to communicate, will appear 
as stale, flat, and unprofitable as the topography 
of Stuke Pogis to a South-Sea Islander, 
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Humphrey could get no sleep. He tumbled 
and tossed about like a porpoise thrown a fair 
back-fall on some pebbly beach. Not that 
Hawkins felt any affection of the heart. No: 
fear could boast of as little acquaintance with 
him as with Horatio Netson himself; but he had 
a natural anxiety to ascertain his fate. He 
longed for morning to dawn. At length it came. 
Humphrey arose and repaired to the scene of 
action. Blood had arrived before him. Hawkins 
charged his pistols and fired, and charged and 
fired again thirty times running, without any 
decisive effect. His opponent, though not invul- 
nerable, seemed at least to be immortal. One 
of Blood’s arms was almost shot away, depend- 
ing only by a slender bit of cartilage. Still he 
gave the word “ Fire!” Though, at last, that 
gallant veteran’s corporeal estate was com- 
pletely riddled with his antagonist’s bullets like 
a cinder shovel, he still stood up undaunted as 
a Briton. 

‘* It’s no use trying any longer,” said Hawkins, 
throwing down his weapon in despair; “ he'll 
never give in.” And so Humphrey awoke. 

Sentinel Sol was mounting guard at the orient 
gate of morn. Magnificent as a parochial mon- 
arch in his Sunday livery, he imbibed those 
refreshing dews which Dame Nature had been 
busy brewing under night’s sable awning. A 
band of tuneful conspirators, in silvan orchestra, 
were straining their little melodious throats, 
jubilant at his appearance, to whom arose their 
euphonious incense. In like manner, assembled 
round the well-furnished board, an humble cot- 
ter’s “expectant wee things,” with chubby faces 
and screams of delight, welcome their fond 
parent's return to his early breakfast. Behold 
Humphrey Hawkins prosecuting his steps to 
the appointed place of rendezvous! Absorbed in 
reflection upon life’s uncertain tenure, he had 
unconsciously proceeded some distance beyond 
the turning of which an economical traveller 
would have taken advantage. He paused and 
bethought himself of a more eligible course than 
retracing his steps along the main thoroughfare. 
Hawkins’ acquaintance with geography, so far 
as his present location was concerned, could 
boast neither of profundity nor extension. But 
Hiumphrey had reason to believe that he was 
not a hundred miles distant from Kensington 
Gardens. A fence, surmounted with angular 
spikes, ran along one side of the road, over which, 
in defiance of an intimation that spring-guns 
and man-traps were in constant readiness for the 
peculiar accommodation of trespassers, our active 
hero determined to clamber. This was Humphrey 
Hawkins, without a possible question of his 
identity. He who could not perceive the com. 
monest things in a common light, it would seem 
an anomaly in his character were he not blind to 
danger as wel! as to beauty. 

After making way through divers intricate 
shrubs and brambles, to the manifest prejudice 
of his broadcloth, Humphrey observed a tree, 
surrounded by a low bench, for the convenience 
of exhausted pedestrians, Feeling a personal 





interest in this benevolent provision, Humphrey 
sat him down, and, drawing out his solitary 
pistol, a bright thought occurred to him that no 
harm could be done by taking an opportunity of 
putting it into an offensive condition, as circum. 
stances required. While engaged in this jadi- 
cious employment, the murmurs of a neighbour- 
ing voice threw Hawkins’ nerves into temporary 
agitation. He looked on each side of him ; but, 
not being able to see any rational cause for alarm, 
Humphrey had too little superstition to conjure 
up an imaginary one. 

“‘ Fox must be turned out—they run him down 
here basely—the hounds !—can’t stand against 
it—impossible. I’m sorry—no peace for the 
country if Charles gives up the reins—there's 
danger in that Pitt—nothing but war there—full 
of gunpowder ; but Fox’s tail is weak—small and 
weak. Can’t help giving way before the attacks 
of this unprincipled pack—the hounds! the 
hounds !—I must go and break cover.” 

“‘ Sporting character, 1 guess,” observed 
Hawkins, internally commenting on this myste- 
rious soliloquy. Having finished the operation 
of loading, Humphrey rose up, and, walking 
back the smallest number of paces sanctioned by 
authority, he cocked his pistol, and took such a 
delicate aim at his unflinching adversary—the 
oak tree—that he might have conferred an ines- 
timable obligation on political students at that 
moment, by taking off the entire stamp on news- 
papers—or, at least, off that particular one 
which an old gentleman in spectacles was perus- 
ing on the bench directly before our experimental 
duellist. Unfortunately, the worthy ancient, 
happening to turn over the sheet, detected 
Humphrey’s patriotic aim; and, starting up in 
as much consternation as though his life was in 
danger, he exclaimed— 

‘ Holloa! villain !—hold !” 

“‘ Don’t alarm yourself, sir,” replied Hawkins, 
smiling at the orator’s superfluous terror, 
‘“ Really I had no intention of making you the 
object of my fire; it was quite an oversight on 
my part.” 

“ Wretched man!” rejoined old Periwig, 
fixing upon the undaunted assassin his reverend 
eyes, in which compassion was blended with 
reprobation, ‘* Wretched man! don't, I beseech 
you, aggravate the heinousness of your guilt, 
by adding falsehood to murder—the most awful 
of crimes.” 

“ Murder! 
see” 

“Man! he who meditates a deed of blood, 
though frustrated in that design, is, in the 
sight of Heaven, as culpable as the wretch 
whose diabolical aims are attended with suc- 
cess.” 

“Very true,” said Hawkins, snuffing; * but 
such a thing as you are speaking of never entered 
my conception.” 

«“ What would it avail you to take my life?” 
resumed the old gentleman, in a tone of gentle 
expostulation ; “ allowing, for a moment, that 
you could escape detection, which is impossible 


Well, upon my honour, I can’t 
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—the report of my assassination would rouse 
the whole country.” 

** Don’t question it—but I can assure you, 
my good sir, you are drawing inferences from 
premises which are without the slightest ground, 
save in your own excited imagination.” 

‘Have you any wrongs to complain ofr” 
resumed the venerable stranger, recovering a 
little confidence, but regardless of Hawkins’ 
humble suggestion any tale of oppression > 
Has justice been denied yeu? If so, why not 
make application in the proper quarter ?” 

‘© Much obliged,” replied Hawkins, scanning 
his legal adviser in an entirely new light, which 
was just dawning on Humphrey’s sluggish ap- 
prehension—“ much obliged, sir—very—but I 
have nothing to complain of—at least nothing 
for which you, sir, can afford a remedy, I am 
afraid.” 

‘“ How so, my good friend?” rejoined the 
kind-hearted old boy, whose sympathy seemed 
tu be touched by the desponding tone in which 
Hawkins, with a recollection of the recent defeat 
of his amorous projects, delivered those con- 
cluding words. ‘* What are you ?~—what’s your 
name ?’—where do you come from ?—a soldier, 
eh? Come, tell me frankly ; and, if you have any 
cause for complaint, I promise that you shall 
have redress and satisfaction.” 

“ That’s the very thing I’m going to render 
myself.” 

‘© What!—suicide! suicide !—Wretched man! 
first assassinate your’ 

‘* Who do you mean, sir?” 

‘© Me—and then, to evade punishment, de- 
stroy yoursedf/! Miserable being ! fall down upon 
your knees.” 

“IT beg pardon, sir—beg pardon,’ returned 
Hawkins in slight confusion ; * but, excuse me— 
! hear the clock striking—the hour is come.” 

** Your hour come! Stay, unhappy wretch !” 
replied he of the velvet smalls; ‘* stay, deliver 
up that weapon of destruction—I command.” 

‘* No, really, sir, I can’t see,’ replied the pur- 
blind Hawkins, “ by what authority you demand 
anything of the kind. My property, sir,” cried 
Humphrey, holding up the pistol as high above 
human attainment as his limited stature would 
ullow ; while the courageous sexagenarian, catch- 
ing hold of Hawkins’ arm, endeavoured to en- 
force his claim by compulsion. Humphrey con- 
tinued moving backwards, engaged in a half 
wrestle with his tenacious adherent, till our 
hero’s heel coming in contact with the stem of a 
mulberry bush, he fell, an inglorious prey, into 
the lap of his amiable mother earth. Contem- 
porary with this personal accident, the powder 
and ball went off, making a ventilator through 
the head-protector and covering of Humphrey’s 
presupposed sporting character, whose alarm at 
the occurrence was augmented by his getting so 
entangled in the vegetable meshes as to render 
all attempts at extrication a perplexing and 
ludicrous occupation. Little Humphrey re- 
covered his legs as nimble as a fox, and, scram. 
bling over the palings, left oldScarecrow engrafted 
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on a mulberry bush, to anathematize all the horti- 
culturists throughout his Majesty’s dominions, 

Humphrey Hawkins invoked all his powers of 
locomotion, having some latent apprehension 
that a “ hue and cry’ was amongst the proba. 
bilities. He scoured one field without observing 
any indications of danger ; cleared two ditches 
with great satisfaction; accomplished half as 
much across a third; alighting rather uncom. 
fortably inthe middle of an olla podrida, or hodge- 
podge of mud, chickweed, andrain water. Again 
upon an emerald pasture, the report of vigorous 
voices proceeding frem a contiguous enclosure 
arrested Humphrey's attention. He paused, 
listened, and then hastened for information, 
Arrived at the nearest hedge, what was his 
astonishment at beholding Major Blood, in com- 
pany with half a dozen juvenile vagabonds, in 
full chase of that illustrious veteran’s fugitive 
beaver! Before, however, they could attain 
their object, an envious black bull (who claimed 
military honours, on the untenable ground of his 
own merits) broke in upon the party as an humble 
competitor for the prize in question. At this 
unexpected intrusion, the Major vociferated with 
his collective might and indignation, flourishing 
his impotent ratan in all imaginable modes of 
intimidation, without success. <A lusty gale of 
wind stimulated the three-cornered article to 
perform rapid evolutions over the verdant stage. 
Blood hotly pursued his lawful property, and was 
within an arm’s length of his heart’s desire, when 
a malignant blast, in the true spirit of worldly 
munificence—spoiling the weak to pamper the 
mighty—gave Blood’s volatile waterproof an 
elastic lift that transported it to the very feet of 
his brutal enemy. The monster smelt Blood’s 
cover with provoking coolness; and, finding it 
indigestible, he adroitly jerked it upon his belli- 
gerent pegs, and trotted back to the domains he 
had deserted, with all that hilarity and exultation 
in action which possession of such a distinguished 
emblem of gallantry had a tendency to inspire. 

‘Cowardly poltroon!—1I’ll post him—lI’llhorse- 
whip him! My best hat gone !—ta, ta !—I'll flay 
him alive.” Sothreatened Major Blood, as, with 
a dejected gait, and visage glowing like the fur- 
nace of wrath, he advanced towards the gap 
on which Humphrey stood making his observa- 
tions. 

‘Your humble servant,” said Hawkins, smil- 
ing. 

“So, you have come at last, sir,” returned 
Blood, stanching the sanguinary emission in- 
flicted on his facial orb by its passage through 
the brambles. 

«“ Why, you expected me—did you not?” 

““Expected you! Yes, sir, I have been ex- 


| pecting you this half hour. Had you been here 





to your appointment, like a gentleman” 

« Excuse me—it is only ten minutes past 
seven,” replied Hawkins, taking out his watch ; 
“and if youthink yourself aggrieved by the delay, 
we had better proceed to business as soon a8 pos- 
sible. Surely I haven’t left my pistol behind 
me?” But Humphrey, after rummaging his cost 




















pocket, found such a conjecture was too well- 
founded. 


“A pretty fellow!” cried Blood, with a shout 
of scorn. 

“ Well, I don’t see” (Hawkins’ veracity was 
never impeached) “ why such a circumstance 
should prevent cur coming to a mutual under- 
standing. You have a pair, I suppose ?” 

“Only one, sir—one for my own use.” 

“ Then we must fire separately,” returned | 
“ Wiel taee with his characteristic pertinacity ; 


te was resolved not to let any trivial obstacle 


Jots for first fire.” 
‘Are you mad, sir?” exclaimed the honourable 


was conclusive evidence upon that point. 


‘Not at all—nothing to make me so,” re- | 


joined Humphrey, with malignant gratification 
at the respectful demeanour which the uncovered 
Major reluctantly assumed. “ You would rather 
decline the affair altogether, Major ?” 

“1, sir!—I! You have mistaken your man.” 

«Then, suppose we toss for precedence. Got 
any coppers ?” 

“Not I; gave these boys my last, to shew me 
the way.” : ; 

“Unfortunate. Then we must resort to the 
plan,” continued the inveterate Hawkins, ‘ which 
1 remember we used to adopt at school. Here’s 
my hat, Major—what say you ?—pot or ladle ?” 

Blood, with a supercilious eye, took the mea- 
sure of his opponent’s despicable dimensions, as 
though the latter was some presumptuous candi- 
date for admission into the Major’s own most hon- 
ourable eorps. Do you call yourself a gentle- 
man, sir?” 

** By permission ; for certainly I don’t see why 
the proposition at which you seem to take um- 
brage should invalidate a title perfect in other 
respects to that distinction, nor why the simpli- 
city of it should prevent its adoption in an exi- 
gency of this description ; though, perhaps, some 
gentleman, better acquainted than myself with 
tactics of honour, may see things in a somewhat 
different light.” 

“Have your own way, sir,” sharply replied 
Blood, who was engaged in loading a barrel 
nearly as long as a papal candlestick. ‘ Hon- 
ourable transaction !” 

“ Well, then, here goes.” 
spun his castor up in the air. 

“Ladle,” muttered the man of war, sulkily, 
as if, at sight of such an appendage, he felt a 
sense of his own humiliation. 

“ You've lost—my first fire,” rejoined Haw- 
kins, taking the instrument from his antagonist’s 
hand. 

“It is loaded, sir,” observed Major Blood, as 
Humphrey retired the distance prescribed. 
‘“‘ Now, you boys,” continued the Major, turning 
to his juvenile acquaintances, who, assembled 
near their generous patron with eyes and mouths 
preternaturally extensive, were anticipating the 
extraordinary pleasure of seeing a man shot at. 


And Humphrey 
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«« Now, you boys,” said Blood, “if you attempt to 
give any alarm and bring assistance to the spot, 
I'll shoot you.” 

This information was received with a half- 
suppressed giggle. 

‘‘ Don’t fear him, Sam,” said one audacious 
vagabond to a companion who was about to re- 
treac, to avoid the threatened consequences— 
“the gemman an't got no pistol.” 

During this time, Humphrey Hawkins was 


assiduously occupied in squaring his position to 
r, having received an invitation to fight a duel, | 


his own peculiar views; for, unfortunately, 


_Humphrey’s incapable optic was on the right 
deprive him of thathonour. ‘ Suppose we draw | 


side of him. Having at length fixed upon one 


_in which grace was rendered subservient to con- 


| venience, he essayed at his opponent’s left wing 
Blood, who thought his adversary’s proposition 


with a few introductory sparks, 

“ Cursed ungentlemanly piece of business,” 
muttered Blood, sufficiently audible to give 
Humphrey the benefit of his sentiments—*“ just 
calculated to bring everything honourable into 
contempt.” 

“ Don’t deny it,” replied Hawkins, sotto voce, 
and making some trifling adjustments of the 
apparatus ; “ but may | be shot if I can see 
things in that light, Major Blunderbuss.” 

“ Ignorance, filthy ignorance,” returned mi- 
serable Blood, growing mortally impatient to 
pay off the full score of Humphrey's abominable 
impertinences, “ How much longer am I to 
wait ?” 

“ Can’t—fix—this—precious—flint.” 

“I know who’s got your hat, sir,” eried a 
little dirty scaramouch. “ Billy Peg picked it 
up ina ditch, and carried it home full of clay, 
to make marbles on.” 

“ T’m shot!’ exclaimed Blood, clapping his 
hand to his waistcoat, as Humphrey, bending 
down to finish preliminaries with greater expe- 
dition, had inadvertently discharged the instru- 
ment, whose unexpected report had called forth 
the Major’s groundless declaration. 

‘“ Hurt?” said Hawkins, approaching his 
target, who looked remarkably well, considering 
such a misfortune. 

‘© No—only a scratch. Lend to me, sir.” 

While Blood was charging, Billy Peg, the 
culprit, escorted by three self-constituted emis- 
saries of justice, was brought into the Major's 
presence, bearing in his hand the unrecognisable 
wreck of Blood’s immortal Bambury—that 
triangular consummation of dignity, retaining 
no more pretensions to its original grandeur, 
than Alfred, in the neat-herd’s cottage, to Alfred 
in the national Wittenagemote. 

« We've got him,” cried one, taking the stolen 
property from the wailing captive. ‘“ Lookee 
here, sir—this big lump o’ clay has quite busted 
the crown out.” 

“ Stand back, boys, stand back—back—back,” 
exclaimed Blood, whose enmity against Hum- 
phrey Hawkins was magnified one hundred per 
cent. by his malice for the spoiler of his super- 
fine beaver. The Major fired and wounded— 


nothing save his own disappointed feelings of 


vanity and vengeance, * 
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« My turn now,” said Hawkins, gaily, again 
soliciting the serviceable piece of ammunition ; 
“ better luck this time, perhaps.” 

“ No more bullets, sir,” replied Major Blood, 
examining his gold-laced collegeman, now ap- 
plied to purposes abhorrent to delicate feelings ; 
“only brought two with me, sir!” 

“Only two,” sneered Humphrey, with an 
incredulous grin. “Only two! Why, here's one 
on the ground, now.” 

« Where you shot it, sir—where you shot it 
—felt it graze my shoulder—ask these boys !” 

Before Humphrey could appeal to such re- 
spectable authority, had he felt an inclination 
that way, circumstances occurred which turned 
his attention into a different channel. One of 

slood’s treacherous retainers, in breathless ex- 
pedition, returned, as the herald and precursor 
of sundry Bow Street myrmidons, who, in his 
humble opinion, had got scent of the gunpowder. 
In one moment, Hawkins had ocular confirma- 
tion of this intelligence. Ere a second had 
elapsed, Humphrey was upon his travels to 
durance detestable—an assassin in intention—a 
traitor by implication. 


-—-e—_-__-~ 


CHAP. V. 


Shewing a novel mode of escape, surpassing 
Lavalette’s imagination, and, in one little 
anecdote, displaying Humphrey Hawkins’ cha- 
racter in the most unamiable light. 


Darkness, be it known, hath his chains and 
collars, as well as Light her stars and ribands; 
and while Virtue erects her state-chamber at the 
summit of Olympus, Guilt exeavates his coal 
cellar at the foundation of the “Shades” of 
Pluto. By this arrangement, rogues press 
downwards, till they attain the lowest honours 
pertinent to their vocation. A common foot- 
pad is perha:s the meanest order in the aristo- 
eracy of knavcry—all beneath that grade being, 
like members of some other professions, simply 
squires by courtesy. Highwaymen and burglars, 
belonging to the ancient regime, have blood of 
very superior quality running in their manifold 
veins and arteries ; and a pirate is one of those 
extraordinary heroes whose genius compensates 
for the accident of their nativity, and who, though 
hatehed in a Dutch lugger or a baggage waggon, 
in consideration of their penchant for “ bella 
horrida bella,” are exalted to the dignity of a 
dukedom. 

Start not, therefore, gentle reader, to find 
such a distinguished personage as Humphrey 
Hawkins had become, by virtue of that fortunate 
achievement in Kensington Gardens, a figure of 
consequence amongst his order at the county 
gaol, Truly, Hawkins was looked up to. One 
might have imagined that he had been suddenly 
initiated intothe exclusive mysteries of sovereign- 
ty, so universal was the astonishment excited by 
his presence. A _ lion can recognise princely 
qualifications ; and, if the imposing regalia of a 
superfine Saxony blue coat, gilt buttons, and 
pepper and salt pantaloons, may command 
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homage and enforce allegiance, there was no 
ostensible reason why Humphrey Hawkins should 
not be esteemed by his loving lieges as every 
inch a king. His Majesty’s audience chamber 
was commonly called the “ Day Room ;” and his 
Privy Council, on the occasion of which we are 
writing, was assembled at an oblong table, dis- 
cussing, with remarkable earnestness, some very 
Spartan broth—a matter for which Wing Humph- 
rey seemed to entertain extreme indifierence, if 
not positive aversion. 

* Old Ogle’em don’t seem vastly to relish his 
liquorish,” observed Mat Bowles, a dark young 
man, to his neighbour, Heavy George, one of the 
clod species, 

George's rustic cheeks, which resembled a 
French loaf newly rasped, were quilted in a 
rough laugh, without, however, disturbing the 
composure of his optical shutters. 

“Queer kind of article, Governor,” rejoined 
Mat, addressing himself to Hawkins, “ for those 
who an’t been accustomed to such rat-gut.” 

“ Made of rats! Is it possible?” exclaimed 
IIumphrey, who had been turning over the 
equivocal preparation, to scrutinize and ascer- 
tain, if possible, its constituent principles. 

‘Sure as death, it’s a fact,” replied Mat, 
accompanying his elocution with a powerful per- 
cussion of the table ; “ they get boys to lay baits 
for ’em when tide’s down at Blackfriar’s Bridge. 
I’ve seen young wagabonds at it scores 0’ times— 
those biggest water-rats—they make the richest 
stew—insides, that is—as for the best parts, 
sich as ribs and quarters, them, I reckon, they 
salt down to make victual for the women. Ask 
Heavy George, if you doubt my veracity ?” 

George gave a grunt of corroboration. 

‘© Monstrous!” observed Hawkins, looking in 
the basin with ineffable disgust, and arranging 
his spectacles to make an inspection of the 
character of his informant. “ Horrible! And is 
no remonstrance ever made against such a 
diabolical practice ?” 

«© ’Monstrance !” returned Mat, with a shrug 
of his shoulders ; “ why, it’s very palatable—at 
least, all these individuals seem to think it so. 
Don't you like the liquorish, Lipsky °” 

The gentleman to whom application was made 
seemed, by the incongruous character of his 
physiognomy, of a hybrid nature—the joint 
production of idiocy and petty larceny. He 
was unable to give any opinion on the subject, 
owing to his faculties being entirely engrossed 
by gastronomical pleasures. 

“Gentleman don’t palate it,” resumed Mat 
Bowles, pointing to the concoction which Haw- 
kins was criticising with microscopic eyes, and 
holding a long inconclusive argument of Taste 
against Necessity. 

“ Maybe,” observed Lipsky, as soon as his 
attention was disengaged, with an insinuating 
smile—‘ maybe he an’t got no season to it. 
Here, let me,” continued the simpleton, taking 
from his waistcoat-pocket a small tin snuff-box— 
“ here, let me put little in for you—make it so 
yery nice.” So saying, the officious Lipsky, 
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without further apology, began to sprinkle in 


Humphrey’s delectable alamode, a novel condi- | 


ment of Prince's mixture. 

“What are you about ?” cried Hawkins, in- 
dignantly. 

« It will make it so very nice,” replied Lipsky, 
applying his hand to the supposed seat of gusta- 
tiveness. 
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Humphrey Hawky.” Thissmelt of Ginger. To se- 
cure himself from annoyance, our hero retired to 


his sleeping apartment—a small black hole at the 


“ Beast !” muttered Humphrey, turning away | 


with a countenance of ineffable disgust. ‘* Who 
is this abominable fellow 7” 

‘* Poor chap, he doesn't know any better,” re- 
plied Mat—“alittle out of order in the top lights, 
you understand.” 

“Won't you like it very much?” inquired 
Lipsky, advancing his hand towards Humphrey. 
“Oh, it is very good,” he continued, taking a 
spoonful by way of test. 

“Why, you dont mean to eat such filth!” 
exclaimed Hawkins. 


‘* Let him alone for that,” said Mat, with a | 


jerk of the head. 

Lipsky required no more explicit permission, 
but, taking up the utensilin both hands, he gave 
a precipitate dismissal to the offensive matter in 
question. 

“Well!” exclaimed Hawkins, looking at the 
cormorant with philosophic wonder—* well!” 

* Oh, it is very nice,” returned Lipsky, with 
a countenance expressive of sincerity. 

‘Don’t doubt it,” replied Humphrey, half amus- 


extreme endof the court—and prepared for a very 
characteristic specimen of his ancestor's peculiar 
style of correspondence. Ginger was in statu 
quo—on death's threshold, and a victim to feline 
importunities. But he had retained Pounce, the 
lawyer—scoundrels all (vide Ginger)—to sift the 
particulars of Hawky’s extraordinary misfor- 
tune; for which purpose Pounce had just 
started to wait on Major Blood, who was so- 


journing at Ramsgate, along with his amiable 


bride, Diana Verjuice. Humphrey raised his 
eyes to the cross-bar window ; but he had no 
time for reflection. Old Ginger had, at length, 
acceded to the entreaties of that impertinent 
knave, and allowed his will to be drawn up 
according to the statute. He had bequeathed 
all his funded property to Hawky ; but would 
never pay for it, because it was made against his 


conviction—a_ resolution of which Dr Poppy 


ed; “but hang me, if J can see things in that | 


light. The idea of putting snuff’——- 

* Snuff?” cried the sly villain, with a cunning 
smile—* snuff! it was Missis gave me for beat- 
ing the carpets—not snuff—sugar.” 


George burst into a hearty and sonorous laugh, 
the cause of which being communicated to the com- 
pany in genera!, soon grew to a universal roar. 
Itumphrey turned to his hilarious companions with 
a look of austerity ; but, finding such a mode of ex- 
postulation tended rather to encourage than re- 
strain their hyena-like propensities, he rose from 
his seat with a declaration that, “ however laugh- 
able such a circumstance might appear to some 
intelligent gentlemen, he,to speak candidly, could 
not see the kernel of the joke ; and these were his 
undisguised sentiments if he never uttered 
another syllable.” Humphrey then left the 
company to enjoy their merriment at the cost of 
his appetite, which now became extremely urgent 
in its demands for satisfaction. Having no means 
of granting such a desire till some hours in expect- 
ancy, Hawkins hastened to drown the recollec- 
tion by a pensive walk in the court-yard below. 


expressed his unqualified approbation. Nor 
should Hawky enjoy a farthing of the money 
unless he immediately married (Iumphrey 
breathed hard) the young woman whom Ginger 
was about to send that afternoon on a visit to 
him—( Humphrey strained his eyes exceedingly ) 
—his pretty little cousin, Fanny Rose. Here 
Hawkins could proceed no farther; for one of 
two reasons: either his amazement at a peremp- 
tory obligation to espouse a cherry-lipped dam- 


sel to whom Humphrey had discontinued pledging 


his affections for the last three years; or, be- 
cause the cell in which Humphrey was situated 


had very little illumination; and, notwithstanding 
At this announcement, Mat Bowles and Heavy | 


his strenuous exertions, he could no longer see 


things in that miserable light. 


What should Humphrey do? He adjourned 
to the contiguous den, which wes more eligible 
in his estimation, and whose tenant happened to 
be casually absent. There Hawkins resumed the 
perusal of his grandsire’s extremely interesting, 


communication. Our hero found, by experience, 


What were Humphrey Ifawkins’ feelings | 


when, with solitary steps, he paced the limited 
territory allotted to a culprit of the darkest 
shade—a traitor? Why did he accept Major 
Blood’s invitation? Why did he scramble over 
those interdicted palings at Kensington? Why 
did he shoot through the crown of his hat his 
Most ere Humphrey was interrupted in 
his self-upbraidings by Snigs, the turnkey, who 
appeared with a letter superscribed to “ Mr 








that a change of situation was the only benefit 
he had derived from his removal. He was get- 
ting on with laborious pains, interlarding Gin- 
gers benevolent language with imprecations— 
now on the county architect, (whoever he might 
be,) for constructing such villanous bottle-mouths 
to tantalise the thirsty sunbeams ; now on his 
own impotent ergans (he excommunicated both 
the living and the dead ;) and there is no saying 
where his maledictions would have found a ter- 
mination, had he not fortunately been arrested 
by Fanny Rose rushing into his willing arms, 
and, in the fulness of ingenuous affection, throw- 
ing her own around the captive’s neck, while 
she poured forth a flood of burning tears upon 
the bosom of her beloved—W illiam. 

« William !” said Hawkins, smiling tenderly. 

“ Alas! alas!” eried Fanny, hiding her face 
with her hands, while convulsive sobs almost 
deprived her of utterance ; “ little, little did I 
dream ever to see this unhappy day !” 

‘Oh, don’t grieve,” replied Humphrey, in a 
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742 HUMPHREY HAWKINS, WHO COULD NOT SEE THINGS IN TIIAT LIGHT. 


soothing tone. ‘I shall soon be liberated—it 
was purely an accident.” 

“ No, no; it was bad company that drew you 
on to your own destruction.” 

“« My own destruction! I never intended to 
shoot myself, nor anybody else, though the old 
gentleman”. 





‘© T have been at his house to-day,” rejoined | 


poor Fanny Rose, wiping away the tears with 
the end of her shawl, “and on my knees I 
prayed” 

Did you really ?” cried Hawkins, with enthu- 
siasm at the magnanimity and devotedness of the 
sex. 

« Oh, what would I not do to save—to save 
my—my" And the devoted creature fell on 
Humphrey’s breast, in an agony of grief. “ Any- 
thing—anything to save the life of my poor— 
poor” 

*‘ Oh, nonsense—nonsense, Fanny. I shall 
soon bid these gloomy walls a long farewell,” 
said Humphrey, endeavouring to raise the de- 
sponding object, and gaze upon those long for- 
gotten eyes, whose fascinating terrors had so 
frequently alarmed his timid heart, before Miss 
Verjuice’s bank dividends had lighted up a flame 
which eclipsed all lesser luminaries. 

“‘ Never—never, sobbed the lovely girl, droop. 
ing in inarticulate misery, like a lily borne 
down by a thunder-shower. 

“ There’s no cause for alarm; they cannot con- 
vict me for an accident ;” (poor Miss Rose shook 
her head wofully ;) “and when I do quit my not 
very fashionable apartments, then, Fanny,” (con- 
tinued Humphrey, ina lively voice,) “ we'll laugh 
and be as merry—play all day at forfeits—kiss 
in the ring—must have one—hunt the slipper 
on the green lawn.” 

“ Out of his mind!” cried the maiden, in bitter 
affliction. “ O William! William !” 

“ William! Why will you call me William ? 
You know my name’s Humphrey.” 

‘‘ Forgot his name !—his brain is turned !” 

‘‘Come, come, cousin,” rejoined Hawkins, 
attempting to disengage himself from his lovely 
burden—* look at me, Fanny.” 

«« Calls me Fanny!” cried the sweet girl, rais- 
ing her flooded eyes imploringly ; but it was 
growing too dark for that look of tenderness to 
waken any chord in the lunatic’s deranged facul- 
ties of memory. “ And how his voice is 
altered !” 

“ Why, that’s the very observation I was 
going to make of you, Fanny—got a cold, hav’nt 
you? Cheer up—there’s a dear girl—and tell us 
how you have been amusing yourself these last 
three years. How’s my grandfather, rum old 
Ginger ?” 

“ William! William! my heart will break 
if you talk so wildly! Have you no remembrance 
of your poor wife ?” 

“‘ Wife! wife !” cried Hawkins, looking about 
him as if a new light was dawning within—“ I’ve 
got no wife!” 

At these words, the mysterious one for a 
moment bent on Humphrey’s shoulder, her heart 

















pent up with floods of misery, for which lan. 
guage offered no available channel of dispersion, 
In a moment she recovered herself, and, casting 
her eyes fearfully round the gloomy dungeon, 
while not a tear obscured their wild lustre, 
she grasped Hawkins’ hand. A superhuman 
energy seemed to animate her voice, as, in 
hurried accents and suspended breath, the coura- 
geous female thus addressed her absent lord. 

* William! William! listen, I beseech, I in. 
sist :—-you have a wife—you have a family—will] 
you let them perish? Do not speak—not a 
word, but obey—you may escape—only act as 
you are desired.” 

With these instructions, Fanny Rose (suppos- 
ing it to be that young woman) went to the 
door and immediately returned, bringing with 
her, as well as Humphrey could discern throug) 
the prevailing darkness, a tall gaunt old woman 
in a scarlet cloak, under which she appearei to 
carry an immense bundle. 

‘* Take the dear,” said the old woman, resion- 
ing her infant charge to its mother, who, retir- 
ing, stood sentinel at the entrance. 

‘** Here, my darjint,” resumed the red cloak, 
advancing to Humphrey Hawkins with a child's 
bonnet in her hand, “ jist put this on the tip of the 
head, and hush! Spake not asintince—there’s a 
good cratur ; new this nate little shawl to kiver 
the shoulders, and beautiful it is you look anyhow 
wid your modesty, like a Tipperary lass when 
addrist by a gentleman foxhunter.” 

Hawkins looked wonders, but breathed not an 
interjection. 

‘Now, Mrs Parley, I’m riddy to kerry the 
buy!” 

Without more introduction, Erin’s stalwart 
daughter caught our hero, Humphrey Hawkins, 
up in her matronly arms, and, shielding him 
within that ample mantle of scarlet die, she 
hurried along towards the stranger's gate. little 
Hawkins lying as snug as a bottle of port in bin 
No. 1. 

«“Where’s she that come wi’ you?” inquired 
Turnkey Snigs, displaying a formidable bunch 
of keys. 

“Behind, dear, taking lave of that poor inno- 
cint whose heart is breakin at the thought of 
siparation ; the pratty babe is gone fast asleep, 
and I’m hastenin away home to put the poppet 
to bed—bless its little sow] !—and may it turn out 
a bitter man than its father, and a happier one 
than its mother is likely to be—an apple in 
fortin’s right eye—the jewel !” 

Turnkey Snigs unlocked the half-barrier with 
as much apparent reluctance as though the de- 
parture of a visiter carried with it a drop of his 
heart’s blood—as much as his life was worth. 
Humphrey drew a long breath when this perilous 
Charybydis was safely cleared. 

‘What have you got underneath there, 
mother ?” spoke the inquisitive genius of Scylla, 
about to draw open the bearer’s capacious mantle, 

‘‘ Don’t disturb it—there’s a good cratur. 
Sure and you wouldn’t break the darlint’s slum- 
ber, anyhow! (Here Humphrey Hawkins half- 
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suppressed a sneeze, the residue being published | of Mistress Redhouse’s amicable arms. To re- 
as the act directs.) ‘‘ Hush, my pet,” said Mother | deem our fame for consistency, and by way of 
Redhouse, tucking up her little burthen; “for | retaliation for Humphrey's duplicity, we shall 
marcy’s sake, don’t keep us waitin, honey—the | conclude with a little anecdote, which, while it 
babe is catching a mortal cowld, as you see wid | displays that worthy’s character in a light most 
your own intelligent ears.” | repugnant to every hallowed feeling of humanity, 

“‘ Rather a heavy one—aint it, mother ?” re- | demonstrates that, while some economical men 

| 





joined the porter, as little Hawkins’ guardian, | can squeeze soap bubbles from flints, the perverse 
almost exhausted by the gravity of infancy, | ingenuity of Humphrey Hawkins could extract 
brushed past the inquirer’s shoulder, and quickly | wormwood and gall from the blood of his own 
proceeded to the last wicket on liberty’s Utopian | body. Parents, read and shudder! 
confines, | Some haleyon months had elapsed since our 
** Hollo, stop!—dropped the child’s bonnet,” | hero’s novel adventure. Humphrey sat alone in 
exclaimed a hoarse voice behind, just as the fair | the front drawingroom, his feet elevated on the 
Milesian was about to emerge from the opposite | new steel fender; for he was absolute master of 
demi-portal. | « Marigold Hall.” A ponderous volume lay 
“ Kapeit, jewel, forluck,” returned Humphrey's | open upon his knees, while the student’s tongue 
gentle carrier, hastily descending the outside was busily employed in running over a long 
steps, followed by Mrs Parley with the recovered category of infants’ names, scriptural and pro- 
article in her hand. ‘O Mrs Parley, I'm riddy | fane. William entered with candles. 
to drap dead, Iam!” continued the old woman, |=“ William,” said Hawkins—(this was William 
setting down by a lamp-post her onerous cargo | Parley from the county gaol—how he got here 
on a secure footing. The anxious wife, over- | we are unable to divine, unless he obtained his 
come by the intensity of her feelings, flew to discharge in consideration of his being mistaken 
embrace her beloved—Humphrey Hawkins; and | for the proper culprit—a fact !)—“ William, tell 
IIumphrey Hawkins flew whither or in what | Mrs Caudle to come to me.” 
direction we never learnt ; but Mrs Parley saw | Mrs Caudle appeared. 
no more of him in that light. | «“ Well, nurse, what’s my fortune ?—a boy ?” 
| 
| 
: 
| 


— mew 
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It is high time that we should make a pause | Nurse shook her head. 
for retrospection. The object of our journey, if | No, sir; but it’s as good.” 
we remember rightly, was to point out the miser- «A girl, you mean ?” 
able dikes and quagmires into which Humphrey “Two, you happy man!” shrieked Nurse 
Hawkins fell by reason of his intellectual | Caudle, in an ecstasy of good news: “ is'nt 
obliquity of vision. Alas! on looking back, | that as good, sir?” 
with shame and confusion, we perceive that our | ‘ As one!—humph. Far be it from me, Mrs 
eagerness to exhibit the entire field of our in- Caudle, to question the opinion of a gentlewoman 
formation has hurried us beyond the Hibernian of your experience ; but may I never meet with 
regions of legitimate disaster—letting our hero | such an honour again, if J can see things in that 
slip into the shaft of a gold mine under figure | light !” 
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LORD BROUGHAM, THE CITIZENS OF EDINBURGH, AND THE 
LONDON MINISTERIAL PRESS. 


In the postscript to our last number, we intimated that “ the Reformers of Edinburgh were about to invite their dis- 

4 tinguished townsman, Lord Brougham, to a public dinner, upon the happy occasion of his restoration to health; and 

partly, no doubt, from public and political considerations. This appears,” we remarked, “ a spontaneous movement 

spreading among all classes of Reformers in the northern metropolis, save, perhaps, a few of the underling Minis- 

terialists, who, last year, in their ignorance, cut O'Connell, and, having repented of it ever since, would now wei- 

come him with open arms, if not as the leader and rallying point of the Irish people, yet as the main pillar of their 

party. They may, perhaps, require a little pressure from without, to join with their neighbours in felicitating Lord 

Brougham upon his ability once more to stand forth as the champion of Reform; but they will not miscalculate so 
grievously this time as they did last year.” 


The citizens of Edinburgh did invite Lord Brougham. An address to his Lordship was signed by above two 

hundred of the citizens, of all shades of Liberalism, from Conservative-Whiggism to Ultra-Radicalism. As the par. 

ties to this Address, and their purposes in inviting Lord Brougham to a public dinner have been grossly misrepre- 

: sented by the Tory press, and, what is more remarkable, by certain of the London ministerial papers, we print the 
Address, with the names and designations of those who signed it, in the order of their signature, 


Setting aside the Tory account of this movement of the Liberal citizens of Edinburgh as unworthy of notice, the 
account given of it by the Morning Chronicle, a Whig newspaper devoted to the interests of the Ministry, and by the 
Evraminer, a Radical paper, no less attached to the support of these Ministers, and which has, of late, devoted to their 
defence a moiety of that zeal and ability which used formerly to be all engaged in the cause of the People—is, that the 
invitation is from “ The’ Radicals of Edinburgh,” or, as the Examiner has it, “ some Radicals hostile to the Ministry.” 
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744 LORD BROUGHAM, THE CITIZENS OF EDINBURGH, 


Their object is supposed to be “to punish the Ministry by bringing Lord Brougham into fashion ;” and “ to play of 
Lord Brougham against the Ministry.” The best refutation of these misrepresentations is the publication of tie 
address and the names of the parties to it. 


TO THE RIGHT HON, LORD BROUGHAM. 


We, the undersigned inhabitants of Edinburgh, of various political denominations, but all 
agreeing inthe great principle that the people are entitled to good government, and, as the means 
of obtaining it, to be fully and freely represented in their own peculiar branch of the Legislature, 
the House of Commons, beg respectfully and cordially to congratulate your Lordship upon your 
restoration to health, and to the near prospect of again directing your powerful and active mind 
to the aid of that cause to which so much of your public life has been devoted, the welfare of 
mankind; and as the best immediate means to so noble an end, the complete emancipation of the 
public press, and the reform and improvement of the educational and political institutions of 
Great Britain. 

We flatter ourselves that, if your health, so valuable to the country, shall not be endangered by 
the fatigue of travelling, and of attending a public meeting, your Lordship will not deny the Liberal 
citizens of your native town—men of all ranks and professions, who, unconnected with faction, 
have long felt the deepest interest in your public career—the high gratification of personally ex- 
pressing their happiness at your restoration to health, the sentiments of confidence and esteem with 
which your eminent services to the cause of popular enlightenment and popular freedom heave in- 
spired them, and, above all, the hopes which, at this portentous crisis, they place on your renewed 
exertions for the same great cause. 

That such an opportunity may speedily be aforded to the inhabitants of this city, and those 
Liberal individuals from the neighbourhood and the provincial towns who participate in the same 
sentiments and hopes—we, for ourselves and the great body of our Liberal fellow-citizens, respect- 
fully request the honour of your Lordship’s company to a public dinner in Edinburgh. 

Your Lordship may differ with us upon certain points, as we (amicably) differ among ourselves ; 
but, while we agree in so many important measures, and especially in every one of those funde- 
mental principles of political and social amelioration which we believe Lord Brougham to have quite 
as much at heart as any statesman whatever, we are persuaded that no trivial consideration will 
intervene to disappoint our hopes of your Lordship accepting the invitation we have the honour to 
send you; and that you will not hold aloof from Reformers who justly and warmly appreciate your 
long and eminent services to the common cause. We are prepared to welcome you upon that high 
and open ground where all lovers of freedom ani of their country may frankly meet. We disclaim 
every mere party interest and factious motive; but, looking to the threatening aspect of public 
affairs, we feel that it is high time the nation was bestirring itself. We all alike demand justice 
to the Dissenters, justice to Ireland, and the speedy removal of those ascertained impediments 
which check the free working of the Reform Bill. We alike desire law reform and short Parlia- 
ments ; but, more than all, we earnestly demand the immediate adoption of such measures as may 
remove the present obstacles to good government and to sound and liberal legislation. 

We have the honour to be, &c. 


James Spittal, Lord Provost. 

James Donaldson, Bailie. 

John Graham Dalyell, Knight. 

William Tait, Bookseller. 

Charles Kennedy, Surgeon. 

John Hill Burton, Advocate. 

V. C. Baird, Councillor. 

James Lindsay, Writer. 

R. Macfarlane, Writer to the Signet. 

Thomas Dick Lauder, Bart. 

Peter Lamond, Dean of Guild. 

Macvey Napier, ( Professor.) 

Thomas Milne, Councillor. 

Archibald Thomson, Master of the 
Merchant Company. 

John Robertson, 2, Reid’s Court. 

John Robertson, Merchant. 

A. Symington, Leather-merchant. 

William Jobnston, Engraver. 

John Stewart, Merchant. 

Wm. Turnbull, Commercial Agent. 

John Cox, Gorgie Mills. 

John Johnstone, Laverock Bank, 

Robert Grieve, Merchant. 

William Forrester, Lithographer, 

James Ritchie, Stationer. 

John Macfie, (late Dean of Guild.) 

C. Maclaren, 15, Northumberland St. 





John F. Macfarlan, Bailie. 

J. R. Stodart, Bailie. 

Robert Hunter, Advocate. 

John Duncan, Councillor. 

B. Corballis, 4, Albany Street. 

Robert Deuchar, Councillor. 

John Anderson, jun., Bookseller. 

Alexander Downie, Writer. 

D. J. Thomson, Leather-factor. 

W. Gibson-Craig, yr. of Ricarton. 

Join Montgomerie Bell, Advocate. 

Thomas Grainger, Civil Engineer. 

John Robertson, Councillor, 

George L. Meudell, Councillor. 

James Short, Pawnbroker. 

Aitken Megget, Leither-merchant. 

John Lauder, Merchant. 

Edward M’Callum, Merchant. 

J. B. Gracie, Writer to the Signet. 

Walter Adam, M.D., George's Square. 

B. T. Stannus, St Cuthbert’s Glebe. 

John Craig, Merchant. 

William Philip, Watchmaker. 

George Smith, leather-merchant. 

Francis Burke, Accountant. 

David Watson, Councillor, 

George Archibald, 5, Archibald 
Place. 


Thomas Sawers, Bailie. 

R. W. Jamieson, Bailie, Canongate. 

Thomas Ruasell, Councillor. 

‘Thomas Ireland, Merchant. 

R. B. Blyth, Merchant. 

Ralph Richardson, Oilman. 

George H. Girle, Currier. 

Andrew Millar, late Master of the 
Merchant Company. 

Sidney Smith, Solicitor. 

Robert Wilson, Writer. 

Thomas Ponton, Councillor. 

C. B. Tait, 11, Hanover Street. 

James Gillespie Graham, Councillor. 

Thomas Clapperton, Merchant. 

Robert Russell, 5, West Newington. 

Richard Millar, Watchmaker. 

Joseph Baird, Merchant. 

James Burgess, Merchant. 

Peter Crooks, Writer to the Signet. 

John M’Callum, Plewlands. 

Robert Cox, Writer to the Signet. 

Thomas Blackie, Hanover Street. 

D. Robertson, Merchant. 

Mathew Wingrave, Merchant. 

George Inglis, jun., Merchant. 

J. Whitehead, 27, St Bernard’s Cres- 
cent. 


























AND THE LONDON MINISTERIAL 


John Spittal, Agent. 

Charles Blyth, Commercial Agent. 
James Spittal, jun., Merchant. 
George Sutherland, Advocate. 
George D. Fordyce, Advocate. 

John Dunn, Optician. 

Wm. Waddell, Writer to the Signet. 
John Hamilton, Bookseller. 

John M’Farlan, Advocate. 

James Grant, Clothier. 

J. Moncrieff, Advocate. 

Jo. Richardson, Writer to the Signet. 
William Crouch, Merchant. 

John Fraser, China-merchant. 
Thomas Jamieson, Baker. 

James Anderson, Advocate. 

David Cormack, Writer to the Signet, 
George Combe, Writer to the Signet. 
Charles Macdouga!, Advocate. 

Roger Aytoun, Writer to the Signet, 
Thomas Smith, Accountant. 

Joseph M’Gregor, Accountant. 

J. Campbell, Bailie, Portsburgh. 

P. Miller, Dalswinton. 

James J. Reid, Advocate. 

George Lees, A.M., Regent Terrace. 
Kdward Henry, Cattle Agent. 

John Hutton, 5, Market Street. 
Robert Plummer, Clearburn. 

John M’Farlane, Middle Market. 
John Burns, Flesher. 

David Campbell, Writer to the Signet. 
William Chadwick, Merchant. 
William Sommers, Old Broughton. 
Adam White, Provost, Leith. 

John Smith, Bailie, Leith. 

Robert Laurie, Merchant, Leith. 
James White, Merchant, Leith. 
John Kidd, Brewer, Leith. 

James B. Todd, Merchant, Leith. 
David Smith, Agent, Leith. 

John Dalziell, Baker, Leith. 

C. Morton, Writer to the Signet, Leith. 
W. Anderson, Jt. Town Clerk, Leith. 
Robert Archer, Writer, Leith. 

John ‘furcan, Merchant, Leith. 
Captain Barclay, Portobello. 
Thomas Fraser, R. N., Portobello. 


William Hutchison, Solicitor. 

T. Ireland, 31, Northumberland 
Street. 

Emanuel Franklin, Jeweller. 

Peter M’Gregor, Merchant. 

John Wilson, Advocate. 

Thomas Johnston, Jeweller. 

James Smith, Solicitor. 

James Browne, LL.D., Advocate, 

David Hector, Writer to the Signet. 

R. Ainslie, jun., Writer to the Signet. 

#Eneas Macbean, Writertothe Signet. 

William Moffat, Solicitor. 

David Ogilvie, Commission Agent. 

William Oliver, Mansfield Place. 

W. H. M'Farlane, 46, Howe Street. 

Walter Newall, Writer. 

J.J. Darling, Writer to the Signet. 

A. M’Millan, Writer to the Signet. 

Wim. E. Aytoun, Writer to the Signet. 

D. Campbell of Dunstafinage, Bart. 

Patrick Andrew, Montague Street. 

George Scott, Solicitor. 

Buchan, (Earl of.) 

George Trotter, Builder. 

George Campbell, 25, Middle Market. 

Fraser Richardson, Flesher. 

William Charles, 3, Market Street. 

Thomas Moffat, Middle Market. 

S. Mackenzie, 24, Charlotte Square, 

James Anderson, Leather-merchant. 

John Miller, Brewer. 

Adam Mossman, Goldsmith. 

John Veitch, Bailie, Leith. 

George Thomson, Treasurer, Leith. 

Alex, Watson, Councillor, Leith. 

J. T. Douglas, Merchant, Leith. 

Thomas Hay, Merchant, Leith. 

W. Smillie, Agent, Leith. 

William Liston, Counc:llor, Leith. 

William Muir, Merchant, Leith. 

Hugh Morton, Impiement Maker, 
Leith. 

Alex. Millar, Oil-merchant, Leith. 

William Marshall, Merchant, Leith. 

James Newlands, Bailie, Portobello. 

John Connell of Claycat, Portobello. 

W. R. Vallange, M.D., Portobello. 
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William Napicr, Writer to the Sig 
net. 

W. M'Culloch, Writer to the Signet. 

Alex. Craig, Merchant. 

Holmes Ivory, Accountant. 

Thomas Constable, Printer. 

John Wilkinson, Bootmaker. 

William Gallaway, Accountant. 

James W. Lyon, Merchant. 

Pillans Searth, Writer to the Signet. 

David Stott, Leather-merchant, 

John Stott, Leather-merchant, 

William Thomson, Solicitor. 

Alexander Ireland, Merchant. 

William Whitehead, Hosier. 

George Deas, Advocate. 

David Brewster, Knight. 

James S. Geikie, George Street. 

T. B. Campbell, Metal-merchant. 

Daniel Ellis, 8, Inverleith Row. 

Kdward M’ Millan, Solicitor. 

W. Thomson, M.D. George Street. 

James Gray, 6, West Maitland Street. 

William Nichol, Lithographer. 

P. Nimmo, 1, Albyn Place. 

Robert Hardie, Printer. 

John Cork, 44, South Bridge. 

E. M’Ewan, Deacon of the Fleshers. 

Thomas Trotter, 25, Middle Mar. 
ket. 

Thomas M'Millan, 4, Union Street. 

Hew Crichton, Solicitor. 

John Pollock, Stationer. 

Archibald Cunningham, Tanner. 

Andrew Scott, Merchant. 

William Taylor, Bailie, Leith, 

John Mitchell, Councillor, Leith. 

George Thorburn, Merchant, Leith. 

James Allan, Merchant, Leith. 

David Thom, Councillor, Leith. 

Alex. Ferguson, Councillor, Leith. 

James Carnie, Councillor, Leith. 

Charles Morrison, Merchant, Leith. 

C. J. Henderson, Merchant, Leith.| 

Robert Philip, Agent, Leith. 

Thomas Rule, Merchant, Leith. 

James Boog, Councillor, Leith. 

Hugh M'Callum, Portobello. 


Brougham Hall, October 5, 1836. 


My Lorp Provosr AND GenTLEMEN,—As it is altogether impossible for me to express the feel- 
ings which your extraordinary kindness gives rise to, I should certainly not make the attempt, but 


that my silence might be misconstrued. 


I entreat you, then, to be assured that upon neither of the 
memorable occasions when I had the gratification of personally thanking my fellow-citizens of 


{dinburgh for those signal marks of attachment which they were pleased to bestow, did I experi- 
ence a higher degree of satisfaction than I do in the peculiar circumstances of the present mo- 
ment; and, looking back to those former celebrations, | cannot more strongly describe what I now 


feel. 


Permit me to add, that the hearty union of all the parties holding opinions friendly to Reform, 


greatly enhances, in my eyes, the value of the honour you have conferred upon me; for I regard 
it as an earnest of the further success which may in future reward our combined efforts on behalf 
of those principles to which, though doubtless with shades of difference in detail, we are all, in the 
main, sincerely attached. 

You may judge, then, how deeply I lament the necessity under which I find myself placed, of 
declining to accept such an invitation. My health, which had been broken by the labours of the 
session of 1835, when the legislative proceedings of the year were crowded into six weeks, has now 
been restored. But I have resolved to avoid all risk of a relapse during the period which will most 
likely intervene before the recommencement of public business ; (and | had acted upon this deter- 
mination in other instances before 1 had the honour of receiving your commands.) 

I have thus one only way left of shewing my gratitude for the confidence which you are pleased 
to repose in me. It is by persevering in the same course of conduct by which I have gained it ; 
by steadily pursuing what appears best fitted to promote the good of the community at large, 


without the least regard to any other interests whatever, and with the fixed resolution to resist all 
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attempts, whether to dictate or to obstruct that course, let them come from what quarter they 
may. 

In the reference which you apparently make to the necessity of mutual forbearance among 
Reformers, when they happen to differ, I entirely agree. I know we are of one mind upon the 
sacred and imprescriptible right of the people in all parts of the empire, of whatever classes, or 
colours, or creeds, to the benefit of equal laws; and none of us can doubt the necessity of not merely 
repairing, but amending, and thus preserving and perpetuating our institutions, by every safe 
measure of improvement, and with all reasonable dispatch. Nor do I in the least despair of seeing 
differences of opinion, as to particulars, lessen as we proceed, when the fatal consequences of dis. 
union become more evident every day. 

Allow me further to thank you for the distinguished honour which you have conferred upon me, 
by sending a most respectable deputation of your body with this invitation. The communication 
which I have had with them has, if possible, increased the pain which I feel in being obliged to re- 
fuse. 

I have the honour to be, my Lord Provost and Gentlemen, with every sentiment of respect and 
esteem, your faithful and obliged servant, 

BROUGHAM. 


To the Right Hon. the Lord Provost, Edinburgh, 
The Provost of Leith, &c. &c. &c. 





It might be believed that the above invitation and reply, and this array of Whig, and Radical, and Whig-Radi- 
cal names are very simple documents, Hable to no doubt or sinister interpretation whatever ; and that the reqni- 
sition to Lord Brougham certainly arose from those natural and obvious causes to which we last month assigned 
it. The affair has, however, been, first and last, strangely misrepresented by certain ill-judging and ofticious 
Ministerial prints. A few words of explanation are therefore requisite—and a very few may suffice. 

The invitation of the Edinburgh Reformers has, by The Examiner and The Morning Chronicle, heen described as 
a scheme of organizing hostility to the Government. The former paper terms it an attempt to bring Lord 
Brougham into fashion, “to punish the Ministry.” If Lord Brougham has ever gone out of fashion—of which we 
are not aware—the attempt to bring him up again will be seen, by the above signatures, to have been as vigorously 
made by the Edinburgh Whigs as by the Edinburgh Radicals. The alleged intention of the latter, to organize 
hostility to the Government, has, at all events, been entirely disconcerted by the refusal of Lord Brougham : he 
therefore stands clear of all participation in our sinister designs; but, as he must be suspected and blamed for 
something, were it only from use and wont, it is now sagaciously discovered that he holds off from the Reformers, 
and refuses ‘“‘ taking a line,”’ as it is called, that he may be at greater liberty to join the Tories! There are cer- 
tain individuals calling themselves liberal, who, were their power equal to their will, would evidently rejoice to 
sting Lord Brougham into an abandonment of his principles. Such insinuations against Lord Brougham are 
unworthy of reply, and they are, at the same time, a very equivocal compliment to the understandings of the 
Edinburgh Liberals. In persisting in “this line,” we can only congratulate The Evaminer and other detractors 
upon helping to hasten on the golden age foretold by Lord Brougham, when “ men will no longer allow newspapers 
to form their opinions for them.” 

For some mysterious reason, which we do not pretend to penetrate, every mark of respect and confidence that is 
shewn to Lord Brougham appears to certain alert journalists as so much subtracted from the reputation or influence 
of the Earl of Durham, The motives of another set, who take malignant pleasure in misrepresenting every word 
and action of the late Lord Chancellor, are quite intelligible. Disappointed cupidity or wounded vanity rankle 
long in small, sour minds. True and single-minded Reformers, on the other hand, deprecate all invidious com- 
parisons between Lord Brougham and the Earl of Durham. Our fcause requires the services of both, and those of 
every other able and willing leader and ally—-of Mr Harvey as well as Mr Hume—of Mr Sharman Crawford as 
well as Mr O'Connell. The well-timed declarations of the Earl of Durham are engraven on our memories, Two 
years ago, he made two admirable speeches ; and since then, we regret to say, the state of his health, which had 
prevented him for a long series of years from fighting the people’s battles in Parliament, again laid him aside, until 
he was dispatched into those high latitudes in which we have no doubt that he will preserve his original manly 
and liberal sentiments, unfavourable as the air of the Court of St Petersburg is to free opinion. The Earl of Durham 
avoided the House of Peers, because he said he could do no good there. It would be quite in the style of Lord 
Brougham’s detractors to ask, Why, then, did Mr Lambton incapacitate himself so early in life from serving the 
cause of Reform, by accepting a trumpery coronet from the Tories? But ‘ this line’? we despise; though we may 
say that, since the Earl of Durham made his memorable speeches at Edinburgh and Glasgow, Lord Brougham has 
done great and good service to the people, in the House of Peers and also in the country. Out of office, and almost 
single-handed, he agnanimous’y fought the battles of his former colleagues throughout the session of 1835—carried 
the English Municipal Reform Bill, by incredible exertions, and ruined his own health. The country will not— 
cannot forget these things; and Lord Brougham ought to construe its honest impatience with himself into the 
highest possible compliment, A few well-timed words from any other Peer, at our public meetings, goes a great 
way; but from him to whom so much has been given, everything is required ; and more than he ever professed is 
expected. This may be unreasonable, no doubt, in the Reformers, but it is not unnatural. 

And now a word for ourselves. The Tory prints accuse us of insulting Lord Brougham, in the identical para- 
graph in which The Examiner hag discovered “ flummery” to him, and veiled hostility to the Ministry, whom we 
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would punish by bringing him again into fashion. This double-sided accusation may seem singular enough ; bat 
such things are by no means unprecedented. The fact is, that, with the greatest reliance in his energies and 
capacities, and also in his inclination to promote good government, we spoke what we conceived wholesome truths 
to Lord Brougham, and freely censured the unpopular sentiments which he is reported to have uttered in the 
north of Scotland. Such language might have been exceedingly appropriate from the mouths of those of his cal- 
leagues who had been of the staff of Castlereagh, and participators in the Six Aers; and not in the least out of 
place, nor likely to excite indignation coming from Earl Grey or the old legitimate Whigs; but they were, to 
Reformers, as gall and wormwood, when distilling from the lips of Brougham. Yet, even then, we must candidly 
confess, that the Reformers could only tax him with disappointing their hopes, and not with belying his former 
professions, nor with any shadow of inconsistency. Perhaps we Radicals have been persecuting Lord Brougham 
into our own opinions. He has resisted; but, if the Tories find him an easier conquest, we shall be far mistaken. — 
But we are now upon our own defence. So far from being ‘ hostile” to Lord Melbourne’s Government, we hailed it 
with sincere welcome as a greatly improved edition of the Grey Cabinet. When the first Melbourne administration was 
shamefully broken up, (and whether by Queen, King, or Kaiser, at present matters not, ) none counselled Union among 
all classes of Liberals more strenuously than ourselves, After the second Melbourne Ministry was formed, from which 
Lord Brougham was unhandsomely, and, what is far worse, from a mean and truckling policy, unwisely excluded —sa- 
crificed, in fact, tothe Court, by his short-sighted colleagues—we still were hopeful of them; for how could we imagine that 
Lord Melbourne and Lord John Russell, with so fair a game in their hands, were so incapable, or their dependents so 
eager fur place, as to accept office, not only without a clear understanding with the Court, but without guarantees for the 
safety of those measures for which they stood pledged to the country? Although Lord Brouzham was out of office, 
we were morally assured that his support would be given to any Liberal government. His whole public life was 
then, as now, a guarantee to the country for this. The transactions of the Session of 1835 confirmed our opinions 
The Ministry must then have felt the indispensable value of his services; and now, although we canhot admire either 
the manliness of their policy in relation to their court-obnoxious colleague, or the warmth of their gratitude, we give 
them full credit for ordinary prudence, Weare, therefore, fully persuaded that, in the present instance of the Edinburgh 
invitation, they give small thanks to those of their zealous advocates among the journalists, who, with more alacrity 
than discretion, attacked the Radical Reformers of Edinburgh, and through them Lord Brougham. Some of these 
gentlemen are but young in a novel office ; and, however facile, in past times, in trying to annoy his Majesty's Whig 
Ministers with biting sarcasm or facetious spleen, they are still rather awkward in the more delicate line of defence. 
‘¢ These ill-broken dogs,” remarked a shrewd old Whig, the other day, “run in upon the game, when they are 
only required to set.” 

In denying hostility to the Ministry, and making our own defence, and that of the other Edinburgh Radical 
Reformers who committed the sin of inviting Lord Brougham, we shall not be guilty of the officiousness of 
attempting his vindication. If the insinuations of those Liberal prints that seem to glory in cool, pertinacious, 
malignant perversion of all he says or does, be well-founded ; and if he really declined our invitation only to hold 
himself free for that alliance to which Tory blandishments court him, we should be ashamed to attempt our own, 
but at once confess ourselves the most credulous dolts that ever pinned abused faith to a statesman's sleeve, We 
however, hold these pitiful insinuations of a piece with all the rest. Wedo not expect Lord Brougham to go every 
length with us—we never looked for that; but we have implicit faith in him, to the full length that he has at any 
time declared himself—and that is more than we could say for almost any other statesman in his station. At the 
K.dinburgh Gathering, so often referred to of late, Sir John Cam Hobhouse certainly went much farther than Lord 
Brougham. He avowed himself a Radical Reformer, and a friend of the Ballot. Lord Brougham, we regret to 
say, did neither the one nor the other—and Reformers were hurt and offended ; but neither has he, se far as we are 
aware, since voted in Parliament for flogging in the army, and against the Ballot. We blamed Lord Brougham for an 
inordinate degree of caution—for an excess of anxiety about measures not being fully matured—for an overweening 
horror of rash legislation—while he was in office ; but, upon the other hand, what single liberal measure has been 
proposed by any one of those Whig Peers whom The Examiner has taken under its patronage, that has not had 
the strenuous support of Lord Brougham, whether in or ont of office ? 

Fair play is a jewel; and Scotsmen love it now almost as well as Englishmen, and see through their mists that 
the calumniated Lord Brougham has gone at any rate as far as any of his colleagues, wlile he has superadded the trans. 
cendant merits of the Schoolmaster, the Friend of a Free Political Press, and the Law Reformer. We cannot at this 
time even allude to his public services of thirty years, nor do we think they are forgotten ; but, parodying his own 
words, we may affirm, that “the tithe of them would have made the fame of any other Peer.” Let them be all 
forgotten ; and we shall take up Lord Brougham’s declarations of the last year—of 1835, and upon them rest the 
Vindication of the part which the Radicals of Kdinburgh have acted in the late affair. 

Lord Brougham was invited to lay the foundation-stone of the Mechanics’ Institution of Liverpool, in the 
summer of 1835, about a year after the Edinburgh Gathering. The meeting was of a nature in whieh polities 
might with propriety have been avoided, as many respectable Tories were present at the dinner, who desired to 
co-operate in the excellent objects of the Institution, We take the liberty to commend a few passages of Lord 
Brougham’s speech to the Liberal press, and also to all those Tories who affect to believe that Lord Brougham'’s 
reply to the citizens of Edinburgh is equivoeal, and does not pledge him to Reform. Lord Brougham, after re- 
butting the charge of inconsistency in his publie conduet, and of being hostile to the Government, continues in 
this strain :— 

“ Have I not new, when out of office, practised exactly what 1 preached when in power? Have I confined my 
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consistency to using the same language in and out ? No such thing. I have acted towards this Government, whom 
these silly persons are endeavouring to deery, precisely as I asked others to act by myself last year. What were 
the measures I was then most anxious to see carried? The Local Courts Bill, to bring cheap justice home to 
every dwelling; and the bill for at once abolishing the Pluralities and Non-residence of the Clergy. These great 
measures were ready prepared; they were, after infinite pains, digested in bills ; those bills were even printed ; 
all was ready for carrying them through Parliament ; and my belief was, that this Government, which professed 
to approve them, could have passed them into law. But I have carefully abstained from urging them forward, 
because I knew it would embarrass them in some quarters. I have never pressed the subject in any way, because 
I was satisfied with what the Ministers are now eugazed in doing, or endeavouring to do, and which, backed by the 
people, and relying only on their support, I trust they will succeed in accomplishing—I mean Municipa' Reform 
and the Reformation of the Irish Church. Is not this demonstrative of the silly falsehood of that charge? Can 
anything more be wanting to shew that my conduct in 1835, out of office, is exactly what I recommended while a 
Minister, in 1834? No, no, Gentlemen; trust me, it is because my principles do Nor so very easily bend to cir- 
cumstances and take their hue from situations, that we now meet on the same level, and that I no longer am in the 
service of the State. Moreover, I will fairly own that it must be a very good and active Government which I 
will ever consent to join. Unless I see a prospect of governing with the power of really serving the people— 
unless I can find a Government strong to do so, and willing—my present position of absolute independence suits 
me best. It must be a Ministry of that kind, and which will do much, much, much to relieve the intolerable bur- 
dens of this nation, and bless it with a very, very, very cheap Government, that shall tempt me to abandon 
my post with and in front of that people. Digest your measures well—be not rash, be not precipitate—be not 
impatient whilst you see that honest men have hold of the helm of the State, (tremendous cheering,) and that 
important measures are in progress under their auspices. Such now is and always was my advice. I too shal] 
get impatient if I find that they flag—I too shall get suspicious if I find that they flinch: but, in the meantime, I 
shall be one of the humblest, perhaps the most superfluous, but certainly the most zealous of their defenders, iin a 
House where defenders do not superabound. (Hear, hear.) In the country I happen to be better acquainted 
with the people than any of them; and I shall be, as I have been, their supporter out of doors as well as in Parlia- 
ment, where I never decline to appear on any occasion, in office or in opposition. In all places I shall be their 
defender, till they give me cause to leave them ; and when I do leave them, I believe I shall not alone quit them 
—I believe that when I abandon them it will be because they have abandoned the people ; and whether the people 
will cling by me or cling by them is a question which I will not delay a moment to asx or have answered. (Great 
cheering, and cries of ‘ We'll cling by you.’) 

Does this savour of Toryism? Nay, more, is this current Whiggism? After sarcastically referring to the 
trash of certain Tory local prints that had attacked the individuals who had invited him to a town in which he had 
always been very popular, Lord Brougham goes on thus— 

“ To one charge, however, which they bring against me, I must, no doubt of it, plead guilty—I have not found 
favour with the courtiers, and I am no longer in office. My political habits, my principles, my popular feelings, the 
perpetual struggle of my life for the rights of my fellow-citizens, the determination which guides my public conduct 
that the interests of the people shall be the sole rule of the Government—above all, my fixed and unalterable resolu- 
tion that the Reform Bill shall bear its natural fruits, by giving this country at length a really cheap Government, 
without which it is auseless and barren stock :—all these things are the worst of crimes in the eyes of a court ; and the 
result of them is, that I now meet my fellow-citizens in a private station, and absolutely independent in the per- 
formance of all my duties. Nor do I boast of having made any great sacrifice. If it were not somewhat late in the 
day for moralizing, I could tell of the prerogatives, not so very high—the enjoyments, none of the sweetest, which he 
loses who surrenders place,’ oftentimes misnamed power. ‘To be respousible for measures which others control, per- 
chance contrive ; to be chargeable with leaving undone things which he ought to have done, and had all the desire 
to do, without the power of doing ; to be compelled to trust those whom he knew to be utterly untrustworthy, and 
on the most momentous occasions, involving the interests of millions, implicitly to confide in quarters where coin- 
mon prudence forbade reposing a common confidence ; to have schemes of the wisest, the most profound policy judged 
and decided on by the most ignorant and the most frivolous of human beings, and the most generous aspirations of 
the heart for the happiness of his species chilled by frowns of the most selfish and sordid of the race :—these are among 
the unenviable prerogatives of place—of what is falsely called power in this country; and yet I doubt if there be 
net others less enviable still. To be planted upon the eminence from whence he must see the baser features of 
human nature, uncovered and deformed; witness the attitude of climbing ambition from a point whence it is only 
viewed as creeping and crawling, tortuous and venomous, in its hateful path ; to be forced to see the hideous sight of 
a naked human heart, whether throbbing in the bosom of the great vulgar, or of the little, is not a very pleasing 
occupation for any one who loves his fellow-creatures, and would fain esteem them; and, trust me, that he who 
wields power and patronage for but a little month shall find the many he may try to serve furiously hating him for 
involuntary failure, while the few whom he may succeed in helping to the object of all their wishes shall, with a pre- 
posterous pride, (the most unamiable part of the British character,) seek to prove their independence by shewing their 
ingratitude, if they do not try to cancel the obligation by fastening a quarrel upon him. Yet, to even all this, I 
might have reconciled myself from a desire to further great measures, and from the pleasure which excitement gives 
to active minds, or, if you will, from the glory which inspires ambitious notions among statesmen as well as conquer- 
ors. But worse to be endured than all was the fetter and the cramp imposed on one used to independence—the being 
buried while yet alive to the people’s condition and claims—buried in the houseof form and etiquette appointed 
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for all Ministers. Who, then, can marvel at the exultation which I feel to shake and to brace every fibre of my 
frame when, casting off these trammels—bursting through the cerements of that tomb—I start into new life, and re- 
sume my position in the van of my countrymen, struggling for their rights, and moving onwards in the xecelerated 
progress of improvement with a boundless might and a resistless fury which prostrates in the dust all the puny obsta- 
cles that can be raised by the tyranny of courts and their intrigues—the persecution of bigots and their cunning— 
the sordid plots of greedy monopolists, whether privileged Companies, or overgrown Establishments, or currupt 
Municipalities? In this proud position I am now placed ; and I have no desire at all to leave it. [am once more 
absolutely free—the slave of no party—at the mercy of no court intrigue—in the service of my country, and of that 
only master. Firm on this vantage ground, it must indeed be an honest Government, and a strong one—a Govern. 
ment which promises much for the people, and is capable of accomplishing much of what it promises—that can ever 
tempt me to abandon my independence in the front of my countrymen, and enlist with any Ministry whatever. 
(Tremendous cheering. ) 

‘¢ Let us, as weil we may, heartily rejoice in the magnificent prospect which now lies before us of good govern- 
ment, general improvement in virtue, and the attainment of national prosperity through the restoration of the 
people’s most unquestioned right—a cheap administration of their atfairs—a substantial, effectual relief of their 
heavy burthens. The enemies of improvement have, indeed, of late years, confessed by their conduct the hopeless- 
ness of any further attempt to obstruct its progress : they have bent before the wave, from fear of being swept away 
by it; and they now have recourse to sneers and jibes at the instruction of the people. We are called Schoolimasters 
—a title in which I glory, and never shall feel shame. Our Penny Science is ridiculed by those who have many 
peuce and little knowledge ;—our Lectures are laughed at, as delivered to groups of what those ignorant people in 
fine linen and gaudy attire call, after the poet, * lean unwashed artificers’—a class of men that should be respected, 
not derided by those who, were they reduced to work for their bread, would envy the skill of the men they now 
jook down upon. Let such proud creatures enjoy the fancied triumph of their wit; we care not for their light 
artillery (if, indeed, their heavy jests can so be termed) half so much as we did for their serious opposition. If they 
are much amused with our Penny Sciences, I hope before long to see them laugh twice as much at our Penny 
Politics ; because when the abominable taxes upon the knowledge which most concerns the people are removed— 
I mean the Newspaper Stamp—we shall have a universal diffusion of sound political knowledge among all classes 
of the community ; and if Lectures divert them so mightily now, I can tell them that preparation is making for 
affording them much more entertainment in the same kind by a very ample extension of the present system of Lec- 
turing, and by including Politics in the course !” 

These passages form the vindication of the Radicals of Scotland fur placing faith in Lord Brougham—these, cor- 
roborated by the labours of a long public life. And if this candid statement—these noble sentiments—these generous 
aspirations, which give an echo to the seat where Truth is throned, be indeed all delusive and hollow—* false as 
dicers’ oaths’—even then, we should rather choose to be among the dupes than the sceptics. 
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SEPTEMBER and October are known to be the deadest | aristocratic cast for peasant life, yet by no means out of 
months in the yearin the Row. Although Mr Colburn’s | nature in Ireland; and her eyes and brows are full of the 
fiction mill never ceases, we should therefore be dull | national expression. A view of the superb Sackvri//e 
enough unless those autumnal flowers, the early Annuals, | Street, Du/lin, torms the vignette title. It is a very 
began to peer forth. We shall take them in the order | beautiful engraving, and does not want for characteristic 
they have reached us; and a fortunate order it is, for it | national touches. The View of the Custom-Jlouse, 
places one of the best first. with the cloaked old women and gruxfers in the lure 

Heath's Picturesque Annual for 1837. ground, and a charming view of the Four Courts, 

Here is a happy revolution in annuals, The author | Essex Bridge spanning the tranquil waters of the Liffey, 
and editor, Mr Leitch Ritchie, wished to call his book | are pretty architectural pictures, and appropriate te this 
‘‘ Jreland and the Irish ;"’ but that savoured too much of | National Annual, though inferior in interest to the ro- 
innovation. No matter—‘ Heath’s Picturesque Annual” | mantic towns, ruined castles, and memorable or cele- 
is not the less “ Ireland and the Irish” for wanting the | brated scenes which form the subjects of the other 
name. We heartily thank the tourist for his choice of a | Views. Several are taken in the county of Wicklow, 
field. We congratulate him upon it, as it cannot fail to | the scenery of which, from the vicinity of the 
be a fortunate as it is amerciful selection. ‘Thisannual, | capital, has obtained fully more than its fair share of 
merely as such, is one of the handsomest we have ever fame. The view ot Lnniskerry conveys a lively idea of 
seen—happy in its size, its form, its binding, and, above | that pretty village and its romantic accessories. We 
all, in the exquisite embellishments of M’Clise and Cres- cannot pretend that we greatly admire the far-famed 
wick. The binding is of embossed velvet, and appropri- | Powerscourt Waterfall, either in nature or art; but 
ately green—brightly green, as the immortal shamrock, | Luggelaw, the sweet and lucid lake, abruptly shelving 
O’Connell’s cap, or Lady Morgan's dress hat. The front- banks, and delicately feathered foreground, make amends. 
ispiece, painted by M’Clise, is called The Irish Hood. , Glendalough is, indeed, “a gem of art.’ The numerous 
Itis a lovely picture, and a felicitous personification of | ruined churches, the round tower, the sombre hills, 
Irish female beauty of the highest order. The hooded which clip them in, the dark waters of the Lough, 
girl, with her nun-like air of devout and pensive resig- | and its long attendaut train of legends and poetical aasu- 
nation, forms a much fitter emblem of Erin, in these her Ciations, make this valley one of the most interesting 
days of sadness, than those bold, bouncing ladies that we scenes in Ireland. The view taken, is, we think, the 
sometimes see “ throwing their white arms o'er the harp” most characteristic that could be given. The Seven 
in the character of Hibernia. Womanly Erin, again, in | Churches is a favourite burying-place with pious Catho- 
her work-a-day costume, is figured by a beautiful country | lics; and, upon the Jd of June, or St Kevin's Day, & 
girl amusing herself playing on the Jews’ harp, while her | patron is held among these ruins, which it would be 
pitcher fills at the fountain. Her beauty is of a rathes worth going some miles to attend. The Dfcefing of the 
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Waters, in the vale of Avoca, could not be omitted in a | agitation is, that it has drawn attention towards the 


work like this. 
a sweet song, and classic ground, as Mr Ritchie calls it— 
that is, “modern classic.”” Arklow, a tourist, familiar 
with that wreck of a town, may be tempted to think, is 
finer in art than in nature; for, although the painter’s 
eye may not have been “in fine frenzy rolling,” he has 
hit upon that picturesque point of view which gives 
beauty and dignity to a scene in which uninstructed eyes 
could perceive little of either. A good picture of the 


It is a pretty landscape, and the scene of | 


_ turesque traveller with the pieturesque, 


Quay of Waterford, carries us on, in the pictorial part of | 


the tour, to some of the fairest scenery of which the 
Green Island boasts—the vale of the Blackwater. The 
Castle of Lismore, with its rich garniture, its romantic 
rocks and steeps, and pomp of groves, is one of those 
grand natural features before which art must bend. The 


art. It makesa richand acharming picture, The Black 
Rock Castle, rising from the waters of the Cove, is an 
aerial sketch ; and the Village of Passage, set in a wreath 
of graceful foliage, a brilliant one, from its truth and 
animation. There are several more engravings besides 
the gem of all—Kilkenny Cuaséle ; but we long to get to 
the weightier matter of the text. | 

The tourist has only half accomplished his literary 
and romantic survey of Ireland. He has given us tradi- 
tions, legends, stories, anecdotes, and national traits in 
abundance ; for such was his business, as a caterer for the 
curious, the fair,and the gay ; but he also says, “* For my 
own part, my heart smites me that I have sat wilfully 
down to write a frivolous book upon a country where I 
have met so much to sadden and to shock me.” This is 
very amiable though mistaken feeling, for this is no frivo- 
lous book. Smuggle the sights and sounds of Irish misery 
into British drawingrooms and parlours, by any means, 
and their relief is placed in a fair way of accomplishment, 
Those who won’t read histories will read tales of Ireland’s 
wrongs and degradation ; those who reject tours may be 
tempted by the elegant and highly embellished Annual. 
And how could art be better employed than in minister. 
ing to the cause of humanity? Mr Ritchie disclaims 
politics, and all political bias; but he went to Ireland 
with his eyes open, and a human heart beating in his 
bosom ; and that is enough. He had seen the peasantry 
of all Northern Europe, and none in so wretched, so 
degrad: d a condition, as the Irishman. The Russian serf, 
in industry and in comfort, far exceeds him. The cause of 
this is not ascribed here to political thraldom, but to the 
want of incitement to exertion, to the want of all hope of 
betteriny himself, and reaping the distant but sure re- 
wards of industry. Like every sober-minded and reflect- 
ing man, our tourist is favourable to poor-laws for Ire- 
land, with those other co-operative aids that have so 
often been suggested. He exclaims against millions 
worth of food raised by Irish labour being annually sent 
away, while the producers are literally perishing of 
famine. ‘ Hunger, hunger, hunger,”’ is the great evil of 
Ireland. He thinks that there is no political feeling 
among the peasantry, and less religious agitation than is 
imagined at a distance. Mr Ritchie should have seen 
Ireland during a general election. If there be no politi- 
cal feeling, there is an excess of party feeling; but 
the people are Repealers to a man, only for this sub- 
stantial reason, that they are told, and believe, Repeal 
of the Union would enable them to get work, and 
plenty of milk and potatoes all the year round. The 
cure of the Repeal mania among the people is there- 
fore obvious. Give them good poor-laws, give them work 
and food. It is the opinion of the tourist that agitation 
has not yet benefited the people, though it may—we say 
musi—eventually benefit them, He does not seem to go 
any perilous length in his admiration of O'Connell, 
though, like ourselves,’ he scouts the vulgarities and 
stupidities about the Rent; considering the voluntary 
pay of the Irish to their great advocate a thousand times 
more honourable to Mr O’Connell than a state pension 
would be.— We must here indulge in an extract. 


“ The benefits of Irish agitation have hitherto been con- 
fined to the gentry—a position | defy any one to contro- 
vert, oe . . 


. « The erand benefit arising from Irish 


; . > : cael | points of political controversy, 
Collegiate Church of Youghal is more submissive to | what he has done for the dignity of his country, and hence- 


country and the condition of the inhabitants. This is an 
incaleulalle benefit, if we consider the taste of the age in 
which we live. Nowadays, the sentimental traveller is 
no longer contented with sentiment alone, or the pic- 
The publie de- 
mand something more ; and facts, stubborn facts, appear 
even in pages light as this. Ireland is now known, or she 
is in the course of being so, as she ig, and by and by, even 
if Mr O’Conneli should gratify his enemies and disappoint 
his friends, by shewing that his calling has reference only 
to the real or supposed political grievances of his country, 
the great work will be snatched from his hands, and 
earricd into effect by the moral power of the United 
Kingdom. The voice of the country can now 
be heard as a constituent part of the realm. Let him 
now, ii he has a mind to live in history, wave ali meancr 
Let him be satisfied with 


| forth turn his brilliant talents to the task of elevating her 





inhabitants to the dignity of European civilization. When 
the people of Treland—that is to say, the lower classes— 
the millions, as contra-distinguished from the thousands, 
cease to lead a life of lingering starvation: when they are 
clothed in decent apparel ; when their habitations are at 
least befitting homes for individuals of the human race— 
then Will be time enough to agitate questions of political 
right.” 

Surely the tourist cannot imagine the ‘improved con- 
dition of the people, by the introduction of poor-laws and 
otherwise, incompatible with Reform in the Irish Cor- 
porations, and in Ireland’s worst political abuse—her 
tyrannical and alien Church ? On the Church, he is 
dumb. Has he not heard of the benevolent and just 
scheme of setting about the relief of Irish misery, and 
the education of the Irish people with the misapplied 
funds of the sinecure Church ? We concur with him 
in thinking that “‘ Mr O'Connell should not distract the 
attention of the friends of Ireland from her real wants, 
by declamations on her speculative wrongs.” But are 
the abuses of the Church and the Municipalities only 
speculative evils? Are the perversion of justice, and 
the power of a dominant faction, speculative evils ? 
It is these impediments O’Connell is at present 
labouring to remove. If he shall afterwards neglect the 
weightier matters, er much longer fail to pursue them 
in conjunction with his present most valuable national 
objects, we shall give up the ** Liberator” to the mercy 
of indignant British hearts. We, perhaps, injure the 
fair fame of this Annual by dwelling upon those grave 
matters which, after all, occupy but a small space in it. 
At parting, we must sweeten our readers’ imaginations 
with something more generally palatable than ‘Irish 
misery. Of the Irish Gentleman whom we find here, 
every one has an idea, and also of the true Trish lady ; 
but the Jontleman and the Leedy are less familiar and 
more racy. 

* The Irish Jontleman belongs to no station in particular, 
but is found in all classes, from the nobility downwards. 


| His portrait has been painted by Miss Edgeworth and 


Lady Morgan ; but the female pencil is too delicate in its 
touch to give features like his, in their natural breadth 
and vulgarity. He has been exhibited only on the stage 
but there a cloak of rude generosity is always thrown 
around him, to conceal those defects without which there 
can be no likeness. In Ireland, the vanity of one man 1s 
dovetailed into that of his neighbours, the effect of 
which is an easy confidence of manner; but the [rish 
Jontleman stands out in bold relief from the surface of 
society. He is not vain, but impudent ; and, in this re- 
spect, he is the cause of half the prejudices that ~~ 
against his nation; for he thrusts himself forward as t 
Irishman. His brogue is more than Irish, for he cultivates 
it with great industry. He is not an exaggerator, but 1 
liar; he is not gay, but boisterous; he is not convivial, 
but drunken. He is agreat duellist. You never enter his 
house but you find him cleaning his pistols or hammering 
his flints. On the most careful calculation I have ween 
able to make, there are three hundred and sixty-five yom 
per annum fought in all Ireland; and of — “ 
hundred and sixty are fought by the Irish Jont a . 
Notwithstanding this, he is never killed nor even wounde 4 
the explanation of which is, that he always takes wy 
fight with a Jontleman like himself... . . The 


Jontleman is a bully, and yet he is not absolutely a 




















seegewe 


or 
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coward, To serve a friend, (that is, the person who 
hires him with money, or drink, or the loan of a 
horse, or the run of the larder,) he will at times run 
the risk of being kicked or horsewhipped. He is 
not a mere bully, however; he is also a flatterer and a 
sycophant, and will fawn and crouch like a spaniel. 

. mn ee % By and by, instead of meeting him 
as heretofore in the best houses, you will have to inquire 
in the low taverns and whisky cabins for the Irish Jon- 
tleinan.” 

This is clever and right; and as Mrs Trollope has 
put down public spitting in the United States, we hope 
Mr Ritchie may be able to check duelliag in Ireland, 
with the other malpractices of the Jontleman. The 
Irish Leedy is scarcely so true as the Jontleman ; but 
there is likeness nevertheless, 

* The Irish Leedy is of the same family as the Lrish Jon- 
tleman, but is a much more amiable person. The grand 
object of her ambition is to pass for the Irish Lady , and 
this, while it shews much pretension, shews also much 
taste. She gets rid of her brogue by the rule of contrary— 
tliat is to say, instead of substituting, like her mother, 
the open sound of a for that of double e, she turns every- 
thing into double e. The word Lady is with her Leedy ; 
and she will run after her sister Grace, calling, ‘ Greasy, 
(ireasy!". . . . Sometimes she tries to be senti- 
mental, but spoils all with a laugh that bursts out of her 
eves in light and water. Chiding the rudeness of her lover, 
she complains sighingly of her feminine weakness ; but, 
presently falling inte the sentiment of the old song, 
cries— 

£ Och, what the divale are you at ? 

Begone, you naughty man! 
Aud maybe hits him a slap in the face. She is much 
given to laughing, but is also an excellent weeper ; and 
by the same token, her kit contains only pocket hand- 
kerchiefs. She is ‘fond of the army,’ and imakes an ex- 
cellent soldier’s wife. In society she is nothing more 
than a vulgar Irishwoman, ill-dressed in fashionah!e 
clothes ; boisterously sentimental, full of affectation and 
high spirits, and with a touch of generosity in her nature 
withal, which makes one sorry to laugh at her.” 
The Christian Keepsake and Missionary Annual. 


The character of this Annual is well understood. It is 
rich in biographies and portraits of the illustrious—many 
of them the truly illustrious—of the religious world. 
Here we have, among other admirable portraits, those of 
Mrs Hemans; Dr Carey and his Pundit, who looks like 
a Cicero; Clarkson, whose honoured name requires no 
prefix; a Caffre chief, a convert to the missionaries in 
South Africa; Dr Jay of Bath. A variety of land. 
scapes, old churches, and architectural subjects, all exe- 
cuted in a high style of art, diversify the work. 

The mother of Dr Doddrige teaching him, a little 
child 

_ The book, the bosom on Aer knee reclined,” 
scripture history, from the Dutch tiles in the chim- 
ney, is a charming subject, and one that makes the 
sweetest and most engaging domestic picture imaginable. 
It breathes the soft spirit of household peace and maternal 
love. Though the literary contents be all of a grave 
cast, they are far frum dull. We wish we could afford 
space for an extract from the Memoir of Clarkson; but 
the story of his glorious career, beyond that of every 
modern philanthropist, merits to be followed step by 
step. Some pleasant serious poetry is interspersed with 
the more solid contents of this Annual; anda View of 
Worms serves as a peg upon which to hang an interest- 
ing historical account of Luther and the Reformation. 
Another interesting paper is a View of Mahommedanism 
in our Christian empire of India. This Annual, fiom 
its solid information and substantial elegance, cannot fail 
to be highly popular among the class for which it is in- 
tended, and will probably be so in a wider sphere. 

Fisher's Juvenile Scrap Book. 

The title page bears the names of Agnes Strickland 
and Bernard Barton as joint-editors—a very good ar. 
rangement, though we cannot discover anything of the 
gentleman. The engravings are numerous and very 
beautiful. Blind Jamie and his Sister, Lady Emi'y, 
and The Evening Meal, are gems of art, and sweet 
moral lessons. We cannot, however, say that we 


consider the long stories hung upon some of the 





pictures, either very felicitous im themselves, or at all 
adapted to a Juvenile Scrap-Book. The verse, save the 
tale of Blind Jamie, is not for children, or very young 
persons at all; nor, to say the truth, of a kind to be of 
much interest to persons of any age. The Juvenile 
Scrap-Book this year rests upon art alone. I[t has ne 
“ Little Red Riding Hood,” no gambols on the village 
green, nothing for juveniles of the merry, the stately, or 
the happy “ Homes of England.” Mr Barton must be 
more English and home-felt next year. 


Fisher's Drawing-Room Scrap Book. 


Next comes Miss Lannon’s Annual, resplendent in 
scarlet and gold—trich and aristocratic— 
* Ever charming, ever new.” 
Of thirty-six plates, no whit degenerated from the ele. 
gance and high finish which have all along distinguished 
this splendid work, many are really brilliant pictures, 
Portrait is, this year, a prominent feature. We have 
Lord Melbourne, Sir Robert Peel—the Mr Peel of fifteen 
years since—the Duke of Wellington, Wilberforce, Prin- 
cess Victoria, and Admiral Blake, with some other 
of England’s ancient heroes; and several striking foreign 
views —among them, scenes in Gibraltar, Malta, Ithaca, 
Damascus, Corfu, &c. Some of our oid castles and cathe- 
drals, and famous landscapes, with a few melo-dramatic, 
rather than historical pieces, make altogether a delightful 
melange. We must not omit the Spanish Page, from 
Murillo, a splendid picture. As a specimen of the illus 
trative poetry, we select the verses on the noble portrait 
of Blake. 


** What! will they sweep the Channels, 
And brave us as they go! 
There’s no place in English annals 
For the triumph of a foe.’ 
* Thus spoke the English Admiral— 
His hand was on his sword— 
* Hurrah !’ was the sole answer 
From every man on board, 


“ The Dutch came o'er the ocean 
As if it were their home— 

With a slow and gliding motion 
The stately vessels come, 


“ The sky is blue above them ; 
But, ere an hour be past, 

The shadows of the battle 
Will over heaven be castf 


“ They meet—it is in thunder— 
The thunder of the gun ; 

Fire rends the mast asunder, 
The battle is begun. 


* He stands amid his seamen, 
Our Admiral of the White, 

And guides the strife more calmly 
Than of that strife 1 write. 

* Far over the salt water 
The grape-shot sweeps around— 

The decks are red with slaughter, 
The dead are falling round, 


* But the bold flag of England 
Flies bravely at the mast, 

The Duteh take down their colours 
While the cannons fire their last. 


“ From that hour victorious, 
Have we kept the seas, 

And our navy glorious 
Queens it o'er the breeze. 

* Long may we keep such empire! 
It is a noble debt 

We owe to these past triumphs 
We never may ” 


We might, in The Spanish Page, Derwentwater, and 
many other pieces, have selected finer specimens of Miss 
landon’s verse; but we liked the subject of the above. 
This Dirge tempts us by its beauty and brevity -— 

“* Lay her in the gentle earth— 
Where the summer maketh mirth, 
Where young violets have birth, 


Where the lily bendeth ! 
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Lay her there. the lovely one ! 


With the rose, her funeral stone ; 
And for tears, such showers alone 
As the rain of April sendeth. 


“ From the midnight’s quiet hour 
Will come dews of holy power, 
O’er the sweetest human flower 
That was ever loved. 
But she was too good and dear 
For onr troubled pathway here— 
Heaven, that was her natural sphere, 
Hath its own removed, 


Violet, the Opera Dancer. Colburn: 2 vols. 

We cannot help deeply regretting that the author of 
this story should not have given his fine genius, and skill 
in the mysteries of the heart, a nobler direction. A very 
interesting and pathetic tale, considerable knowledge of 
life and character, and power, such as is rarely displayed 
in modern romance, do not atone for the enervating, if 
not positively unwholesome tendency of this novel. It 
has been very late of reaching us, and so long before the 
public as to make further stricture superfluous. We 
hope to sce the writer devoting his admirable powers to 
happier love tales than those of the schools of Byron, 
Victor Hugo, or George Sand. 


Wheeler’s History of Manchester. 

We have here a goodly and capacious volume, about 
one of the most interesting cities in the United Kingdom. 
Manchester, as it exists at present, is comparatively a 
new creation. Its history is, therefure, that of its various 
manufactures, its commerce, its railroads and canals, 
its rapid extension, and increase of population, and the 
condition of that singular population. Mr Wheeler 
seems to have bestowed great pains on the work, and 
mace a judicious use of copious materials. We could 
have relished more antiquities and biographies than he 
has given us, but are grateful for those we find, and espe- 
cially for the notice of Dr Dalton. We should also 
have liked a few interiors of households of the middle and 
rising class, Mr Wheeler seems, atleast, a local Tory ; 
but we fancy we must forgive him, as he appears anxious 
to be dispassionate and impartial in his statements, and 
probably believes that his political leanings never peer out. 
The work contains an immense mass of useful statistical 
information, independently of Manchester; but of which 
that city is the nucleus. 

Edinburgh Cabinet Library. Vol. XXTJ. 
Circumnavigation of the Globe. 
" This volume contains an historical account of the 
various voyages made round the globe, from that of 
Magellan to those of Cook; and of the progress of dis- 
covery in the Pacific Ocean during the same period ; 
omitting, however, or but slightly noticing the voyages 
of the early English navigators—Drake, Cavendish, and 
Dampier—which, of themselves, form an interesting 
previous volume of this series. The reader will perceive 
that there is no lack of material for a volume here. 
But skilful condensation can effect much. Besides, 
Cook alone obtains above the half of a very thick book. 
The worthy publishers, always liberal, have given 
us a magnificent bargain for our five shillings this time. 
There are, as usual, many characteristic, illustrative en- 
gravings, and a beautifully engraved portrait of Captain 
Cook, from a picture by Dance, which, it is satisfactory 
to know, was pronounced by the widow of the great 
navigator the best likeness of her husband extant. A 
new and useful addition to this volume of the series, is 
an index. Having indicated the contents of Vol. XXL, it 
would be out of place to expatiate upon a work so gene- 
rally popular and so well established as the Ldinburgh 
Cabinet Library. 
Library of Entertaining Knowledge. 
The British Museum is assumed as a subject in this 
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new series, and the volume before us is devoted to that 
part of the collection known as the “ Townley Gallery.” 
To those who are fond of the fine arts or of antiquities, 
the volume may convey ‘“ Entertaining Knowledge ;” 
but it can never be generally popular, save for the en- 
gravings, or useful, save as a guide to the Townley Col. 
lection. 
Emmet, the Irish Patriot. 

A lady has chosen the unfortunate EMMET for the 
theme of song. She affectionately inscribes her work to 
her only sister, Juliet. A brother, an amateur artist, 
decorates the work with his graver, and numerous admir- 
ing friends subscribe. How is it possible to criticise a 
poem produced in such circumstances, without bias; and 
especially one which shews so much liberal, amiable, and 
Trish feeling? We shall not make the attempt. The 
prefixed historical notices of EMMETT, and the notes 
appended to the small volume, give it additional interest, 
They are not the worst part of it, in this prosiac age. 

Barlow's Trip to Rome, at Railroad Speed, 
Is literally what it says, and a remarkable instance of 
how much ground may be got over in a short time. 
Should need be for the nation’s good, Mr Barlow and 
his friends could outstrip Mr Hudson, the Queen’s page, 
in a journey to Italy. Getting over ground is, however, 
but a secondary and mechanical part of travelling, save toa 
courier; and though Mr Barlow is prompt, quick, obsery- 
ant, and shrewd, and contrived to see a great deal in 
the time, we should like a more leisurely guide and 
travelling companion, His notices of inns, bargains 
with carriage-hirers, and the amplitude or scantiness of 
the public tables, are better than his observations on 
art and antiquities. Yet he tells what he saw with di- 
rectness and clearness, and makes a very good story of it, 


Glances at Life in City and Suburb, 
By Cornelius Webbe. 


Mr WEBBE is a great favourite of ours, both for his 
peculiar qualities as a worthy successor to the lighter 
British essayists, and berause we think he has never had 
justice done him. It was managed to place him at the 
fag-end of what was nicknamed the Cockney School; 
and in this false position he has been kept. We have 
here a reprint of his choice sketches, and some pieces 
new to us; and admirable they are, in a walk of literature 
once deemed higher than in the change of time and 
fashion it is considered, but never to be overlooked until 
we shall burn Mr Bickerstaff and explode the effusions 
of Steele and Addison. Of the nineteen papers which 
form this volume we consider those the best which 
directly relate to London, and its manners and popula- 
tion. We have them in a London Sunday, London 
Walkers, Four Views of London, and To Richmond (% ; 
making up a complete picture of the masses and mid- 
dlings of the metropolis. If we wished to give a foreigner 
a clear notion of the people of London East, we would 
bid him read these papers. In another walk, we have 
My Eccentric Friend Hippy ; and Mr Chump, the butcher, 
and his dog Chumpy—*“ like master, like man”’—and both 
inimitable; and what fine /ifs of contemplativeness and 
reminiscence are Reading in the Fields and Portraits! 
Would the age—for we no longer say the town—listen 
to anything save of obvious utility or strong excitement, 
Cornelius Webbe would be as popular a writer as we 
are certain he is an amiable and humanizing one. 





*.* We have received several books too late for notice 
in the present month. It should be remembered that we 
are some hundred miles away from London, and that 
books ought to be forwarded to us at least as early as to 
the London Journals. 

The Political Register—which, in the domestic depart- 
ment, could be little more than a list of Tory and a few 
Whig Dinners—is, for want of room, deferred for the 
present month, 
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